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PREFACE 


Only once previously has an attempt been made to give a descriptive 
account of all the Roman roads in Britain, and that was by Thomas Codrington 
just over fifty years ago, a most valuable work which lias remained the standard 
test-book to the present day, But many discoveries have been made since then 
and much, unfortunately, has been destroyed, so that a fresh survey was very 
desirable. Such work requires a great deal of time, both for visiting in the field 
and for preparatory reading in the library, and as circumstances have allowed me 
to provide this, and also to acquire much experience in the observation of these 
roads, it seemed worth attempting to carry out the survey, of which this volume 
represents approximately the first half. Work in preparation for the second is 
already proceeding, but this is likely to take somewhat longer owing to the greater 
distances involved in making the visits. 

Thanks to the readiness of the Publishers to issue the work in two volumes, it 
has been possible to give a more detailed description of the roads than Codrington 
was able ro do. Consultation with the Archaeology Section of the Ordnance Survey 
was maintained throughout, and I ana most grateful to Mr C, W. Phillips, the 
Archaeology Officer, and his staff for their help. The inclusion of minor roads is 
always a difficult problem that can often be solved only by consideration of 
evidence for alignment, relation to Roman occupied sites, and constructional 
details. In a few cases I have gone further than the necessity for official caution 
would allow the Survey to go, and, even then, it will certainly be the case that 
readers in some districts will feci aggrieved that this road has been excluded and 
that admitted, I can only ask for their patience in a difficult task. 

Co-operation is most necessary In work like this, and I have been fortunate in 
having the support of the Council for British Archaeology, which has kept before 
the constituent county and other Societies the need for informing me of any recent 
work, a valuable aid not available in Codrington’s day. The staff of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (England) have been most helpful, in 
districts where they were working, in placing information front the field at my 
disposal and in commenting upon my text. Many correspondents have also 
assisted. To all these thanks are due and arc gratefully rendered, 1 am greatly obliged 
to Dr J, K. S, St Joseph, curator in acriai photography in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, for his help in the selection of the air photographs here included, with the 
permission of the Air Ministry and the Cambridge University Committee for Acriai 
Photography, and also to Dr D. B. Harden and the Trustees of the Ash mol can 
Museum for permission ro include that shown in Plate IX. 

Lastly, a word of caution. Some readers will, it is hoped, wish to see these roads 
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6 ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN 

foi themselves and may visit them by cat. But the modern road is no fit place for 
meditation on antiquides and care is necessary if one wishes to pause and look 
about. Especially is this so at the points where the modern road enters or leaves 
the alignment of a Roman road, for it very often does so with an unnaturally sharp 
bend, sometimes two such bends, on and again off the line, in a short distance. 
Such places are really dangerous to other traffic if you stop or even daw-dlc, and 
thereby cause other vehicles to pass you; the only safe course, if there is not space 
to park upon the verge, is to go well into the straight beyond and then walk back. 
You have been warned! 

And now may your visiting prove pleasant and informing, for these roads vary 
in character like individuals; some are frank and disclose their features readily, 
others are very shy and retiring, whilst some are downright unapproachable, hiding 
behind locked gates or suburban houses and gardens that arc just as impassable, 
but a good specimen of a Roman road striding across the Jand is a line sight well 
worth a visit. 

I. D. Mar gary 

YEW LODGE, 

EAST GRINSTEAD 
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INTRODUCTION 

“r W m' W 

The roads constructed during chc Roman occupation do not appeal to the imagination 
like such remains as the Wall of Hadrian, or ihe ruins of an ancient city; but when the 
client and the permanent nature and tffeci qf them arc considered, they may claim a 
foremost place among the remains of Roman work in the country* They were part of 
the network of roads that covered the Roman world; for many centuries they continued 
to be the chief means of communication within the island; and while some of them are 
still to be seen in almost perfect condition, portions of many more form part of the 
foundations of roads now in use. 

The course of the roads was evident ly planned with skilE, and laid out with a complete 
grasp of the general features of the country to be passed through; the work of con¬ 
struction, however, was probably carried out under many masters, and perhaps not 
at the same time. 

With these words Thomas Codrington opened his description of the Roman 
roads in Britain fifty years ago 1 ; they remain as true and excellent a description 
to-day, and we cannot do better than repeat them here as an introduction to this 
present effort to give an up-to-date account of the roads, an account which can 
only hope to improve upon Cod ringtones impressive survey by reason of the new 
material and methods of discovery made available since his time, the easier means 
of access in visiting the toads, and the somewhat larger scale of presentation which 
has been rendered possible in this book,. 

All over the Roman Empire the roads were bid out as a carefully planned 
system linking the centres of occupation, both military and civil, to every neigh¬ 
bouring centre, so as to ensure the most rapid communication possible. The roads 
were thus more nearly analogous to a railway system, and their lay-out was planned 
by well-trained engineers in much the same way, after a skilful survey of the ground 
problems to determine the choice of the most practicable route. It is the universal 
evidence of just this skill which constantly renders their work worthy of our 
admiration, for it should be remembered that no maps or compasses were available 
to them, the laud to be traversed was often thickly forested, and the survey must 
often have been made in country only recently conquered and liable to be infested 
with the remnants of a hostile population, impotent maybe against bodies of 
troops but ready to take a swift revenge upon small survey parties if the chance 
came. 
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Although the lay-out of the roads was generally undertaken at first in response 
to militar)' requirements for the conduct of a campaign of conquest, or for the 
effective policing of a country after its subjection had been accomplished, it must 
oiten have come about that some of these proved to be relatively unwanted in 
peaceful times, whereas the need for other routes more suited to the purposes of 
trade would become apparent. Such additional roads would have been planned 
and constructed under the orders of the civil authorities, but by engineers accus¬ 
tomed to the usual methods, or perhaps even supplied for the purpose by the 
nearest legionary headquarters. On these roads the same principles of construction 
can be observed, but very often there is not quite such a rigid adherence to very 
long straight alignments, and short lengths were more readily used to fit the 
irregularities of ground to be crossed. This is well shown in many of the Roman 
roads traversing the Wealden district of Sussex and Kent, roads which had no 
military origin but were planned to connect London markets with the iron-working 
sices there and also with the extensive corn-growing district of the South Downs, 

A third class of road is that associated with the lay-out of land-set dement areas. 
These were special schemes, usually for the allotment of land to time-expired 
soldiers, which were laid out by land surveyors according to a set of rigidly 
defined rules, and the roads formed the boundaries of a regular gridiron scries of 
plots whose dimensions were set in convenient multiples of Roman land units, 
based upon the actus, a length of i zo Roman feet and equivalent to 116.03 English 
feet. Because in origin it was intended to make the land units of each allotment 
too, this system has acquired the title ‘centuriation’, and districts so treated have 
survived in remarkably complete detail in Italy and North Africa. In this country, 
however, no such striking examples have as yet been identified, although some 
Small traces have been recir?gm? r cd locally. 


TisL characteristics Of rqman roads. Mention has already been made of 
the Javing-out of the roads upon straight alignments, and this is indeed one of the 
most distinctive features by which we are able to identify them as Roman work, 
but rigid straightness is not an invariable characteristic, and if the road had to 
follow a ridge or river valley it takes the most convenient and winding course, 
although it will then often be laid out in a series of short straight lengths rather 
than on true curves. Pre-Roman trackways were sometimes converted to Roman 
standards, and in such cases the road naturally preserves its original winding 
course, but must necessarily be included as a Roman road. The real purpose of 
the straight alignments was merely for convenience in setting out the course of 
the road, for sighting marks could be quickly aligned from one high point to 
another, with intermediate marks adjusted between, probably by the use of mov- 
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able beacons shifted alternately to right and left until ail were brought into line; 
it is noteworthy that Roman roads nearly always make important turns upon high 
ground at points from which the sighting could he conveniently done. In many 
cases where the road follows a major alignment for a long distance, as on Wat ling 
Street between Canterbury and Rochester, it will be seen thar very" slight changes 
of line occur on intermediate hilltops, hardly sufficient to be noticeable as changes 
of direction, and this presumably indicates the degree of latitude allowed in the 
sighting of rhe major alignment, or it may even be due to the chance conditions 
of long-distance visibility on the day when the sighting had to be done. But in 
general the alignments of the main roads were kid out with rigid accuracy for 
very long distances. 

The alignment angles are very distinctive features, for the road follows each 
alignment right up to the angle, unlike the curving courses of later roads, and as 
the angle occurs upon a high point it is conspicuous and frequently unconnected 
with cross-roads or villages, making a highly artificial-looking feature upon 
the map. 

Although in planning the lay-out of the road the alignments were placed so as 
to avoid the major difficulties of ground, yet in following a direct line it is in¬ 
evitable that some local obstacles such as steep-sided valleys will be encountered. 
The method of crossing these was to turn the road along the side of the valley, 
usually in the upstream direction, on a well-graded terrace way, resuming the main 
alignment as soon as the obstacle had been passed. If the hillside was steep enough 
to require it, the descent was often made by laying out the road in a series of 
zig-zag terraceways, and traces of these can still be recognized although they have 
often been much modi tied by later use. 

For the most part, though not invariably, the roads were laid upon a well- 
constructed embankment of varying height, in order to give them a properly 
drained base, which is essential to the maintenance of a firm road structure upon 
most soils. The material for the embankment was generally derived from the 
excavation of a broad scoop-ditch along one or both sides of the road, or sometimes 
from a series of pits along it, but the ditches have often become filled up in the 
course of centuries and are frequently inconspicuous or invisible even when the 
embankment can still be clearly seen. The Roman name for the embankment was 
agg er, and tills short word is so convenient that it is still normally used in speaking 
of these roads. The size of the dggtr varied greatly both in width and height; it 
is sometimes just an earth bank, and in other pkces it may be very catcfulJy built 
up in layers of stony or other material to the required height. Upon it was placed 
the actual roadway, often made with a foundation of big stones below the actual 
surfacing of gravel, small stones or flints, though sometimes a single thin layer 
of stone was considered sufficient and occasionally no metalling at ail seems to 
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have been present. On a well-drained agger, properly maintained, this may often 
have sufficed for the relatively light traffic of those days. A very curious charac¬ 
teristic that is often noticed is the enormous size of the agger where the road is 
crossing high and open land, such as downland, upon which the height does not 
seem in any way needed for purposes of drainage or for maintaining a level 
gradient along the road. The amount of apparently unnecessary labour put into 
these embankments at such points must have been prodigious, and it is difficult 
to believe that it would have been done by such practical engineers without good 
reason. In some cases, as on .\ck.ing Dyke in Dorset, the road was passing through 
a district much occupied by the native Britons, arid it seems possible that the 
construction may have been done to impress them with the might of the con¬ 
queror, but this hardly seems an adequate explanation generally. 

Usually, however, the agger is quite a modest ridge, often showing only as a 
gentle swelling in the ground, at places where the road has gone out of use and 
is now seen crossing grass or cultivated fields. Upon the most important routes, 
such as Ermine Street, the agger is frequently seen 4 or j feet high and up to 45 
or jo feet wide, especially w here it has remained in use, thus preserving it from 
the effects of ploughing, but this can be well seen only where the modem use of 
it has been as an unimportant by-road. Roads which were turnpike routes and 
have become important highways have generally been too much altered for any 
traces of their Roman origin to be seen, save only their alignment. But the lesser 
Roman roads often show an agger only a foot or two high, and where this has been 
under the plough the ridge spreads until the swelling is barely distinguishable, 
ah hough in such places the scattered stones of the metalling may become con¬ 
spicuous upon the ploughed surface if the local soil is not naturally stony. 

In some places, too, it is clear that the road was merely laid upon the levelled 
ground surface with little or no preparation, and here it lias often become com¬ 
pletely buried although the metalled surface has remained intact. Such roads are 
very didicult to trace unless, as often happens, some parts of them were built upon 
an agger in the normal manner and so give evidence of the alignment, from which 
the hidden portions can be traced by probing further along the line. The road 
becomes buried at such points largely through the deposit of dead leaves and by 
weed growth, which soon establishes a humus layer upon it, and this rapidly 
deepens, but, if the subsoil is a plastic substance such as day, the road may actually 
sink with its own weight, which is considerable, when the soil is wet, thus 
accelerating the process of burial. Ploughing upon a hillside also carries tile soil 
continually downhill, and this will bury the road more deeply in such positions 

whilst denuding and then destroying the metalled laver where encountered higher 
up the hill. ' & 

Local material was always used, though if no suitable stone was available on 
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the spot it might be brought from a source several miles distant, and thus the 
make-up of the road often varies considerably. Material for the erggir was usually 
derived from the scoop-ditches, but in stony localities there are often well-laid 
layers of big stones as a foundation for the surfacing, and this must often have 
entailed quarrying at suitable points. The surface layers were always carefully laid, 
of finer material well rammed down, and it is apparent from many well-preserved 
portions that this was often done in several successive layers, for if it is excavated 
for a section the material can be seen to break away in flat slabs of gravel, etc., 
corresponding to these original layers. The thickness so built up varies greatly, 
from a thin but well-defined surface layer of a or 3 inches up to massive layers 
of 1 or 2 feet in the centre of the road and thinning out to a few inches at the 
sides. At some points even greater accumulations of several feet have been 
recorded, but it seems probable that these represent the accumulated resurfacings 
of the road or its building-up at some low point such as the approach to a bridge 
rather than normal const rue don. The surface was often very steeply cambered (as 
the slope from the crown to the sides of a road is termed), sometimes by a fall of 
upwards of a foot on a road only 1 5 feet wide, which is considerable; this can be 
seen beyond any doubt in places where the roads are derelict and liave remained 
intact. 

The widths of the toads varied considerably and the underlying digger was often 
much wider than the effective road width. On important roads 30 feet seems to 
have been about the maximum, 14 feet or so being very often found, and on lesser 
roads a width of 15-18 feet is very common indeed, but they were sometimes as 
narrow as 10-12 feet, especially in places where a terrace had to be cut along a 
hillside and increased width would have entailed more extensive excavation. 

Gravel was used as the surface material when available, but flint and other 
stones broken small wctc also used, and in districts where iron was being worked 
the hard slag provided an almost ideal metalling, which seems in some cases to 
have increased its effectiveness by rusting together into an uncommonly hard 
concrete-like mass. Actual paved surfaces of stone slabs ate very rarely found here, 
a stone-paved ford near Bcnenden, Kent, being an example, and the larger stones 
arc nearly always used as a foundation only. Rutted marks have often been 
observed on the road surfaces examined, but no safe conclusions can be drawn 
from them as to the widths of the wheel-base of Roman vehicles, for one cannot 
be sure that the ruts form a true pair, and it is more likely that the outer wheel, 
being lower upon the camber of the road and so taking the greater weight, would 
score the surface more deeply, the other wheel making little or no mark. From 
observations in more confined situations, such as camp gateways, it has been 
concluded that the gauge of Roman carts differed little from the average of our 
own—4 feet 8J inches. 
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Besides the large scoop-ditches from which the material for the agger was fre¬ 
quently derived there have also been observed at certain points a much smaller 
type of ditch, presumably intended only to mark out a ‘road zone’ for the highway. 
These are placed well back from the road, whose agger is built centrally between 
them, leaving a flat space on each side roughly equal to the width of the agger. 
The ditches arc small, only 2-4 feet wide usually and quite shallow, and from 
their relation to the ground it is dear that they were not intended for drainage. 
From the examples noticed on a number of roads it seems dear that by the widths 
thus outlined them were two classes of road, one with the ditches averaging 84 feet 
from centre to centre, and a secondary class with ditches 62 feet apart, an interest¬ 
ing example of early standardization. From their small size such ditches have 
usually been entirely obliterated in cultivated ground, and thus it is that the 
examples so far observed are nearly all in remote and often elevated districts, such 
as on the downs and over heath land, but it is likely that they were in fact quite 
a common feature and more examples will probably be found. 

It might be thought that more information about the construction of the roads 
would be obtainable on the Continent, where they arc very 7 numerous, but this 
is not the case because, firstly, they have remained in use to a much greater extent 
and have been modified by later work and, secondly, much less field-work has 
been done there than \vc ate accustomed to expect as normal here. The same 
constructional principles clearly apply but they can be studied just as well, and 
probably even better, in this country'. 


the. breakdown oi ? the ststem. Roman government in the province of 
Britain was officially terminated in a. v.410, when the local authorities were told 
by the central government that they would henceforth have to fend for them¬ 
selves. It is, however, considered as fairly certain, from the evidence of various 
sites that have been examined by excavation, that no sudden cessation of the 
Roman way of life occurred here, but rather a gradual decline and breakdown 
accelerated from time to time by inroads of Saxons and Piets, particularly in the 
districts most vulnerable to them. The roads must have constituted a dangerous 
factor in the coastal districts by providing a ready means of penetration for the 
raiders, and no tiring adequate could have been done to prevent this, for even the 
deb berate destruction of bridges would have been of little avail against such wild 
people. It seems likely that by about 450 most organized Roman life had come to 
an end save perhaps in a few isolated and relatively sheltered areas, though it is 
thought that in some cases intermingling with the newcomers rather than outright 
subjugation or slaughter may have occurred. 

The effect of this increasing disorganization upon the road system can well be 
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imagined. The wooden bridges would be the first to go* and if some local owner 
did not carry out the repair the road would be broken at that point unless a ford 
was available nearby; wash-outs would occur in hilly districts, severing the toad 
at culverts and creating very awkward obstacles; trees would be blown down and 
block the road in forest districts. All these incidents would tend to break the roads 
into discontinuous sections, some of which could still be usefidly employed for 
local traffic. The Saxon settler had little use for roads, for he was on independent 
economic unit w ithout even the need for intercourse ar market centres until long 
after the first settlements. Thus he did nothing to improve the roads for perhaps 
a century or more after the initial breakdown, merely making use of such pans 
of them as remained in passable condition. By that time long stretches of the roads 
would have been quite overgrown and useless, others would still be usable as 
rough trackways, and thus it is that we now imd such surprisingly abrupt changes 
upon a Roman alignment from motorable roads of admirable straightness to rough 
green Janes or overgrown remains of the original agger. Even it lie could not use 
the road as a thoroughfare the Saxon often found the long Straight line of over¬ 
grown agger useful as a boundary' bank between his own land and his neighbour’s; 
when in later times these had developed into large holdings the boundaries grew 
in importance and eventually became those of the parishes w ith which we are 
familiar. Thus it often happens that parish boundaries follow Roman roads and 
may be a useful indication of lost portions of them. 

Where the roads continued to be used there was of course no maintenance or 
upkeep, so that the surface metalling and then the foundation layers were gradually 
worn away, especially on hills where the water action along the nits would rapidly 
deepen them. As traffic increased in the latet centuries the damage got worse; 
some parts of the roads became impassable sloughs and went out of use or became 
the wet green lanes that we still see, whilst others merely became deepened into 
rough hollow ways. This process continued until the turnpike system was intro¬ 
duced and provided at last a proper means of upkeep tor the roads, the first since 
the Roman authority lapsed. However, the construction of turnpike roads provided 
yet another factor in the destruction of Roman road remains in some cases, for 
it often happened that the new road was re-aligned, and material lor it was con¬ 
venient obtained from parts of the Roman agger that had unti then remaned 
undisturbed nearby, or else where the new road followed the old course and the 
agger was still high and well-preserved it was cut down flatter and the material 
widened out to provide a base for the broader road that the more up-to-date 
standards required, a process which we now sec earned a stage further in the 
greatly increased ■widetungs of our arterial roads such as \at ing^ trcct. 
effects of all this activity have usually meant the destruction of much of the Roman 
work along those parts of the roads that remained in use, where very' often it is 
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only the arrangement of the alignments that can still be observed, and thus the 
archaeologist will generally find more interest and instruction in those parts which 
have become derelict but still retain substantial traces of the original work. 

Many of the roads which remained in use were left as broad strips between the 
hedges of the original enclosed lands on each side. Later on, when It became 
necessary to make greater use of the land, some of these strips were enclosed, 
either in the proper schemes of Jnclosure Acts for the taking in of the waste lands 
and commons of a whole parish, or often by illegal encroachments of individual 
owners. The effects of this are often seen in a series of narrow plots, or perhaps 
an old cottage and its garden, tucked into the roadside space, and in the course 
of time these encroachments have often caused the road to wind a little in passing 
these strips. Such roads often appear much more winding as one goes along them 
than they look upon the map, for the general line is still maintained and the wind¬ 
ings are very slight although often sufficient to block the view ahead. At the 
present time the process can actually be seen at work along Lrmine Street, south 
of Lincoln, where the road is in a very wide strip, 140 feet between the fences, and 
a desire to cultivate every acre has led to the ploughing-up of the verges right up 
to the narrow cart track that follows the top of the wide agger. It will be surprising 
if, in the course of time, this new arable is not enclosed, at first no doubt by 
temporary- fencing and then by something permanent which will complete the 
process. 


tracing the remains of the roads. Now that we have seen the processes 
by which the roads fell into decay we can more readily appreciate the nature of 
the remains of them that still exist and the features by which they can be recognized, 
lividcnce of the alignment is of course the fundamental characteristic, and it is the 
rigidly straight length of modem road ending suddenly for no apparent reason 
and continuing only as a winding road that directs attention upon the map to 
many* a Roman line. A word of caution is necessary, however, for straight lengths 
of road across commons, or the inclosed land of former commons, often show 
very- similar features, the straight length terminating at the end of the area with 
which the inclosure surv eyors were dealing, but a little experience will soon enable 
such roads to be easily recognized. 

Where substantial remains of the agger still exist, even if derelict, overgrown, or 
under plough, the road can generally be recognized fairly easily, but in many cases 
the typical indications arc very' inconspicuous, although really very definite, and 
call for some observational experience in recognizing them. Most often the 
will then appear as a very slight broad ridge, hardly more than a gentle swelling 
sn the ground, there may be indications of the metalling if ploughing has scattered 
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it, and the hard surface may be felt on probing just below the tilth. Or the road 
may have been removed, either for the sake of the stone which could be usefully 
employed elsewhere, or to clear the land for better cultivation; in these cases a 
wide shallow hollow may mark its course, especially on a hill where water action 
would tend to deepen the original slight excavation. If the road is running along 
a hillside a slight terracing may remain even when it is crossing a field long under 
plough, but the break in the slope may be so slight that it will perhaps only be 
apparent when viewed in certain lights and from a favourable angle. The ditches 
of the road frequently disappear by silting, and the resultant increase in the top-soil 
depth may result in excessive growth of the crop at that point, with consequent 
‘lodging’ in wet weather. These are the kind of signs which necessarily show most 
dearly from the air and so can best be studied on air photographs when these are 
available. Ir must be emphasized, however, that many such signs are seasonal in 
character, owing to the growth of crops, whilst the time of day may also be 
important in its effect upon the lighting of the picture; thus it does not follow that 
such photographs, taken at any time not suitably chosen, will show the details 
required. 

The toad when derelict is nearly always covered with soil, owing to the accumu¬ 
lation of fallen leaves and weed growth, and when it is under grass this may 
become patched in dry weather, owing to the stony layer beneath, and appear as 
a brown or light-coloured strip, recognizable as one walks over it and showing 
vcry r plainly indeed from the ait. 

Hedgerow lines, sometimes of considerable length, and lanes or minor roads, 
with footpaths and tracks, often mark parts of the course and arc very significant 
if a long line of them can be traced across country, even when in discontinuous 
lengths upon the same alignment. Parish boundaries, often of very early Saxon 
origin, follow Roman roads very frequently and are sometimes a useful indication 
that the line is really old. 

In some places, however, especially in forest areas upon soft soil, the road will 
be entirely invisible, not even a hedgerow marking its course, but it docs not 
follow that the road is not there. Experience has shown that it may have survived 
with its metalled surface quite intact but entirely buried below the level of culti¬ 
vation. Such roads arc necessarily hard to trace, and indeed tills can only be done 
when some other parts of the route are more normally visible so that the alignment 
can be established, Probing along the line may then enable the invisible portions 
to be recovered. In some areas it seems probable that routes at present incompletely 
known will eventually be proved in this way. 

Where the roads have remained in use there is usually much less of interest to 
be found. The alignment will be clearly shown by the course of the road, and 
probably the most distinctive sign of its Roman origin will be the abrupt cliongcs 
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of direction, always taking place at a high point from which the sighting could be 
done. Often the road can be seen to be well raised, especially if it is a minor road 
which has not suffered greatly front wear, but if the soil is soft, and especially in 
hillv regions, the road may have been greatly worn down during the centuries 
of neglect, and, far from being raised, will now be found in a deep hollow. Some¬ 
times the hollow has be come too water-logged for use and a new road has taken 
its place alongside, in which case the hollow will be so overgrown that its existence 
may hardly be suspected as one passes it. Another indication of Roman origin on 
a road still in use is its behaviour when an obstacle is encountered; the road will 
negotiate this by short straight lengths, resuming the original line upon the iar 
side, and if a steep hill has to be climbed the road may do so in a distinct zig-zag 
course which will very likely have been modified in later times to ease the gradient 
and hairpin bends, but may still be traceable in its original form, now partly 
abandoned, as terraces upon the hillside. We have already seen that narrow enclosed 
plots along the side of a road are nearly always evidence that the road is old, and 
they mav mask its original straightness considerably. 

Place-names are, of course, very useful evidence for the existence of a Roman 
road. To the Saxon a ‘streari was a road with a paved or metalled surface, and since 
the only examples of these which he could meet were Roman it. follows that his 
Strcathams, Stratfords, Strattons, Sttettons. Old Streets, and so on, indicate Roman 
roads with much certainty. Similar names derived from 'Stone* or ‘Stane’, such 
as Stanford, Stanstead, Stone Street', Stane Street, are also significant. The name 
High Street where it occurs in open country and docs not mean the village street 
is another, referring probably to the raised roadway, as do also such names as 
Ridgeway, The Ridge, Causeway, Long Causeway, Devil’s Causeway, etc., while 
a derelict length of road may bear the name 'Green StreeP. Names such as Street 
Farm and Street Field in country areas are very significant, as the name almost 
certainly refers to such a road, and In the case of a field may establish its likely 
position very closely. 


the British roman road System. The Roman roads in Britain form an 
impressively complete network. They radiate from all the chief tribal capitals, 
but London was the principal centre, and it is very remarkable to notice how the 
main routes are followed very frequently by our main railways to-day, for the 
same problems of ground and the same terminals governed the choice of the 
engineers in both ages. The roads give a striking indication of planning by a well- 
organized central Authority, although no doubt they were laid out by different 
surveyors and not all at one time. The routes chosen often followed high ground, 
probably from military considerations in the first instance, and since in some 
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districts this kept them for constdurable distances above the levels at which springs 
break out and where the-Saxon villages were later established, it follows that the 
courses of the roads are often remote from the present village sites, which lie a 
mile or two off the route, to a remarkable degree. Nevertheless the roads form the 
most useful and lasting monument to the Roman occupation here, and long 
lengths of them still form some of the best of our arterial roads to-day. 

There is, unfortunately, little contemporary information about the roads in 
Britain to be derived from classical sources. By far the most valuable source is in 
the Itinerary of Anto nin us; tilts is generally considered to date from the end of 
the second or the beginning of the third century, and is really a route-book giving 
lists of places and the distances between them in Roman miles, much as is done 
on the route-sheet of the modern motorist. Although in most cases the routes 
follow main roads and the places mentioned can he readily identified, yet in some 
of them it is clear from the distances given that diversions along branch routes 
were included and in certain cases these cannot now be clearly traced. As a source 
of information upon the Roman place-names in Britain the Antoninc Itinerary Is 
most valuable, for so many places are clearly linked together by known roads and 
can thus be identified beyond doubt, but the fact that the itineraries follow in 
general the principal roads make them of less value in proving or discovering the 
branch roads where such help would often be welcome, and when the routes do 
include such branches the identification of them is often obscure. References to 
the Itinerary are given here at the end of each road section to which they apply. 

A rather similar record, but in the form of a diagrammatic sketch-map, is pro¬ 
vided by the Tabula Peufingeriartti , the original of which is believed to date from 
the third century. This shows the roads as red lines, drawn in a series of little 
zig-zags designed apparently to mark intermediate stages, and with place-names 
and the distances between them. On the thirteenth-century copy, which is all that 
has survived, the Roman Empire is depicted upon a number of parchment sheets 
fastened together as a long roll; unfortunately most of Britain came upon the 
outermost sheet, which is lost, and the next sheet also is greatly damaged, but a 
small portion of the south and east coastal area survives with a few place-names 
sufficient to show how crude and inaccurate the map really is. 

These arc the only classical sources we have which deal with the actual roads, 
though there are other works giving place-names which sometimes are of use in 
confirming the identification of these. The seventh-century compilation known 
as the Ravenna Cosmography is now thought to be derived from some Roman 
itinerary, for its lists of place-names in Britain, though given in very corrupt forms, 
have been identified as following the courses of certain main and branch roads. 
It will be realized that information from all these sources, though valuable, is very 
limited and fragmentary. 
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In Saxon times the production of numerous charters relating to the holdings 
of knd give some valuable details of topography and early place-names in describ¬ 
ing the boundaries. These have been closely studied in some districts,, and although 
their elucidation is often far from easy it has been possible to identify much local 
detail from them. Numerous references to ’streats 1 , Port Ways, etc., occur in them, 
often with the names by which the ‘stteats’ were then known locally, and many 
of our minor roads have been located by this means. In Edward the Confessor’s 
reign laws were made relating to the safety of travellers upon the four main roads 
of England, described as Wat ling St rote, Fosse, Hikenild St ret e, and Ermine Strctc, 
which were supposed to traverse the country from sea to sea. It is uncertain 
whether the third road is the Rycknield Street which traverses the Midlands to 
the north of the Foss Way, or Icknicld Way in its course from the Thames at 
Goring to East Anglia, but the latter seems the more probable. 

This uncertainty of name is a curious characteristic of British Roman roads. 
We do not know what names, if any, the roads bore in Roman times, and the 
origin of these Saxon terms for them is quite unknown. It seems, however, that 
the names were often generic rather than individual, for many of them were given 
to more than one toad in quite different parts of the country. Thus Watling Street, 
besides its normal course from Kent through London to Wroxetcr, appears also 
as the south-western road from W roxeter to Ke aches ter near Hereford, and, more 
surprisingly still, as the main northern road in Northumberland. Ermine Street, 
from London to York, is clearly duplicated in name by the Ermin Street from 
Speen to Cirencester and Gloucester. Akeman Street, through the South Midlands 
from Tring to Cirencester, appears also as the road from Cambridge to Ely, and 
again as the western approach to Roman London which is now The Strand and 
Fleet Street. Icknicld V\ ay and Rycknield Street, too, have just been mentioned. 
Port Way is a very common name, which appears to be used mainly for minor 
roads, some of Roman origin and others merely Romanised trackways. In Wales 
Sam Helen is a name which has been applied to several of the roads. Besides these 
common names there are many individual titles of early origin, such as Peddars 
Way, Maiden Way, Dere Street, and Stone Street. Latin names, such as Via Devana 
at Cambridge, and Via Julia at Bath, are spurious classicisms of modem origin 
and though useful as labels are perhaps to be regretted as misleading. 


the literature of the roads. The mere extent of the subject appears to 
have deterred attempts at investigation of the toads in a general and systematic 
fashion. What we know of their exact structure has usually been derived from 
chance excavations made in connection with other work and often under circum¬ 
stances that precluded the making of detailed records. Even when this has been 
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possible it was often done by someone not welt acquainted with the manner of 

road construction or readily able to compare the features found with those of 

similar roads elsewhere. We can only be grateful for such information as they were 

able to record, but the extent of it is very limited, and along immense lengths of 

road there have never been any sections cut to examine the details of construction. 

■/ 

Information on the surface features of the roads has been more widely collected, 
beginning with some of the well-known antiquaries of the eighteenth century who 
traversed the country on horseback and made notes of what they saw. Some of 
these are of great value because they were able to see many parts in open country 
which have long since been obscured by modern development. William Stukeley 
was without doubt the most important member of this class and in his hinerarhtm 
Curia turn* wc find much valuable detail about the roads over which he travelled. 
Some of the early County Histories published near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century contain useful accounts of the roads then known in their districts. Fore¬ 
most in this class must come the work of Sir Richard Cult Hoare, in whose Andmt 
Wilts, Roman /Era* a most valuable and detailed account of the roads is given, 
accompanied by specially-prepared maps which were greatly superior to those 
normally available at that time; he was one of the first exponents of modern field 
archaeology in the style to which we have become increasingly accustomed in 
recent rimes, and his survey of Wiltshire was greatly in advance of anything 
attempted for other districts until long afterwards. 

Most of our information comes from papers published in the volumes of the 
County Archaeological Societies, many of them established in the middle of the 
nineteenth century; in some districts they have included surveys of the roads which, 
however, vary considerably in practical value. Some of the best are most helpful, 
such as that on Lincolnshire by C. W. Phillips,* now Archaeology Officer to the 
Ordnance Survey, on Hertfordshire by U. A. Smith, 6 and on Cambridgeshire by 
C, C, Babington 6 and F. G. Walker. 7 Others, however, prepared by some anti¬ 
quaries of the old type, by seeking to propound theoretical routes without proper 
supporting field evidence, have only served to fog the subject in their districts and 
wc will refrain from quoting them here. Valuable papers giving a detailed survey 
of individual roads arc in some cases available, but it is more usual to find in¬ 
formation about the roads in odd scraps scattered about in the county volumes as 
casual discoveries were made and put on record. 

Very occasionallv a single road has attracted sufficient attention for a book to 
be published about it. The road from Alchester to Dorchester-on-Thames was 
thus treated by the Rev. R. Hussey, 8 in a very useful survey* and in the North a 
most attractive account of Dere Street, the main eastern road into Scotland, was 
given by Miss Jessie Mothersolc.* But, curiously enough, the road which has 
secured more attention than any other dealt with in this volume is the Sussex Stanc 
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Street, from London to Chichester; no fewer than three books have appeared about 
it, the first bv Hilaire Belloc, 10 another by Capt, W, A. Grant, R.E., U and, more 
recently, an up-to-date account by S. E. Winbolt, l! besides more numerous papers 
on local details of the road than have appeared for any other route. 

Until the present century no general account of the roads in Britain, save for 
the descriptions of individual travellers like Stiikclev, had ever been attempted. 
In 1903 Thomas Codrington, a civil engineer by profession, produced the first 
edition of his book Roman Roads in Britain 1 which has remained the standard work 
on the subject ever since. ! le gave descriptions of most of the routes in much 
the same manner as we attempt here, and his work was most reliable and valuable. 
Later editions appeared in 19 iS and 1919* and these contained some later informa¬ 
tion which the author had received by correspondence, but he states in his preface 
that no further field-work had been attempted. Thus the book was essentially a 
survey of the roads as they appeared about 1900, with a few later additions, and it 
seemed most desirable that a modern survey should be undertaken, for great 
changes had destroyed remains in some districts, and ranch new discovery 1 and 
more modern methods in field-work had also added greatly to our knowledge in 
the present century. 

Soon after Godrington’s book first appeared a similar work by U. A, Forbes 
and A. C. Burra ester. Our Roman Highways?-* was published, in 1904; this contains 
much useful information upon Roman roads in general, the arrangements for their 
upkeep, and the kind of traffic that used them, hut attempted no survey of the 
routes. In 1896 an account of the roads in south-east Britain was prepared by 
G. M. Hughes, 11 but the manuscript was kid aside and was only published forty 
years later, a remarkable tribute to its general soundness after such a long delay. 
In 1955 a small book was published by G. M. Boumphtey, Along the Roman 
Road si - 1 containing some pleasant descriptions of walking tours along a few of 
the principal routes, which had formed the basis for a series of broadcast talks, 
and this has some value as an up-to-date account of the roads at that time. This 
short list appears to include all the general works that deal with the roads in 
Britain, although some regional studies have appeared, including the present 
author’s Roman I Ways in the Weald ? 9 dealing with the roads of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and, quite recently. The Roman Occupation of South -1 \ 7 e stern Scotland, 17 edited 
by 5 . N. Miller with a number of contributors. 

The Ordnance Survey maps have from the earliest editions endeavoured to 
indicate the existence of Roman toads where these were known to their surveyors, 
but it was not until the appointment of O. G. S. Crawford as Archaeology' Officer 
in the 1920’s that anyone specializing in this knowledge was attached to the Survey. 
Previously the surveyors depended entirely upon the information of local observers 
and some of this was necessarily of very unequal value, hence mistakes in alleged 
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routes and sites crept on to the maps and it has taken quite a long time, as the 
revision of the sheets became possible, to secure their correction. Nevertheless 
we cannot be too grateful for the early establishment of a tradition in the Survey 
that antiquities must be recorded on the maps, for this has been of immense value 
to British archaeology. In 1924 the first edition of a Map of Roman Britain™ was 
published, a most valuable work greatly in advance of anything of the kind so 
far available in any country, and this will shortly be revised in a third edition 
upon a somewhat larger sheet. The student of roads thus has a clear picture 
of the general lay-out that was never available in Codrington’s day, although the 
map is not accompanied by a descriptive account of the roads, the need tor which 
still remains. 

The main purpose of this book is thus ro provide the reader with an up-tu-date 
descriptive survey of the state of the Roman roads as they exist to-day, and it is 
necessarily, for the most part, a surface description. Where information is available 
concerning the structure of the toads from excavated sections an account of this 
has been included, but the points where this can be given are all too rate in most 
districts. It should be understood that where the roads have remained in use either 
as metalled roads or lanes and they are described as following the same course, 
unless there is a distinct agger still visible we cannot be sure that the Roman road 
underlies die present road exactly throughout, for it may be that the later track 
has become slighdv distorted from the original line, but the variation h relatively 
insignificant. 

Although every road has been visited during the preparation of this volume the 
author docs not claim to have walked along the whole course of the derelict 
portions, a task which, though interesting, would hardly be justified in time and 
efforr, and it has usually been possible to sample the state of the remains in these 
portions adequately by walking over parts of them accessible from intersecting 
roads. In some cases, such as ihc long green lane portions of the Foss Vi ay, 
Codrington’s mode of transport by horse gig had some advantage over the modem 
motorist, for he could venture along them in places quite inaccessible to the latter. 
The survey is intended as a presentation of the existing state of our knowledge 
of the roads, and in general no attempt has been made to rill in the gaps at missing 
portions or to discover new lines of road. Such work needs far more detailed 
investigation than can properly be done by a passing observer and is clearly a task 
for the archaeologists resident in the district. 

With a road network as complex as this it is almost impossible to adopt an 
arrangement of the routes that is not inconvenient in some areas. London was 
the main radial centre, and thus it has seemed best to divide the book into chapters 
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each of which deals mainly with the ramifications of one such route. In the south¬ 
east we start from the Channel coast in Kent and work up Watling Street to 
London. Then the succeeding chapters follow the routes successively to the 
south-west, west and north-west, north, and north-east, from London. In the 
case of the long Foss Way, which lies athwart this arrangement, it has been 
necessary to present this in sections corresponding to the sectors concerned, but 
it is not thought that this will create much difficulty for the reader. 

Some ready means of identifying every road quickly, to enable cross-references 
to be given in the text, was obviously desirable, and it is hoped that the numbering 
system adopted will secure this. Single digit numbers are given to the main routes 
thus: i Watling Street, 2 Ermine Street, 3 London to Colchester and Norwich, 
4 London to Exeter, 5 Foss Way. The principal branches from each of these have 
a two-digit number, 40, 41, 42 . .working as far as possible consecutively along 
tire main route, and then the minor branches are given three-digit numbers 
related to the nearest two-digit branch available. Thus a road numbered 421 will 
be readily identified as a branch somewhere near road 42 (Si! Chester-Winches ter), 
itself a branch from the south-western main route 4. Then road 40 will be found 
as a branch of road 4 in London, but 47 is a branch at Dorchester and 49 at 
Charmouth, nearer the western extremity of road 4. Where it has been found 
necessary to divide the account of the longer roads into several portions these 
arc indicated by adding the letters a, b, etc., after the number. 

It has been thought best to collect all the references for each road at the end 
of the section to which they relate, thus providing a convenient bibliography For 
each route. Reference numbers given in the heading relate to the road in general, 
others in the text to specific points or problems on its course. 
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(i) The South-eastern Network 

Thf, general plan of the Roman roads in the south-east of Britain is an 
extremely simple one and the intentions of the scheme arc particularly dear. There 
are, in effect, two distinct areas. East Kent with the approach to the capital, and 
that of the Weal den roads radiating from London on the south. 

The East Kent toads form a striking pattern, radiating like the spokes of a wheel 
from Canterbury {Dttr6Vtnawi\ the tribal capital of Kent, to link it direct to each 
of the Roman ports, from Reculver {Rtgnlbmm') on the north (no), Richborough 
{Kutitpiae) (io) and Dover {Hubris) (ia), to Lvmpnc (12) on the south, by the 
shortest routes, From Canterbury the main road ran direct to London (ib, c), 
following a quite extraordinarily direct course through Sittingbournc, Rochester, 
Dartford, and Shooters Hill to Greenwich Park. Tills road was known in Saxon 
times by the name Casingc, or Key, Street, and a hamlet upon it near Faversham 
still bears the latter name. Later, however, the more common title Watling Street 
became associated with it, and this has remained in such general use that it seems 
pointless, and a source of confusion, to make any attempt to return to the earlier 
name. 

The other group of roads was planned to connect London through the Weald 
with the iron-working sites there, and also with the extensive corn-growing dis¬ 
trict which had for long been established upon the open land of the South Downs. 
Three roads radiated southward from London, to Lewes (14), Brighton (150) 
and Chichester (15), with various local branches to connect them with the down- 
land settlements. These roads passed through or near a number of sites in the 
Weald, where it is known from the associated finds that iron was being dug and 
worked at that time, A similar road, forming part of tills group, also ran southward 
from Rochester (15), on Watling Street, through Maidstone to the extensive 
iron-working district near Battle and Hastings, connected also to the cast with 
the Canterbury network (130, 131)- This road appears to be isolated from those 
to the west, but probably this was not the case, for connection would be made 
by numerous ridge ways that followed the transverse ridges in the centre of the 
Weald, although we cannot include such roads in this survey unless evidence of 
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alignments or of Roman construction have been found* For the same reason all 
mention of the well-known Pilgrims 1 Way, and its associated ridge way along the 
North Downs, is here excluded, although it may well have served as a useful link 
at many points for Roman traffic. 

Other roads linked the radial roads together on the north of rhe South Downs 
(r 4 o, r42) and along the Sussex Coastal Plain (153). Another led northward from 
Chichester (155), perhaps to Silchestcr, although not yet fully known, and a 
westward road (421) linked the system with the Winchester roads. 


(ii) The East Kent Roads and Watling Street 

1 a. Watling Street. Dover-Canterbury (14I miles) 

The course of Watling Street is necessarily determined at first by the narrow valley 
of the river Dour In which Dover lies. The Roman site of Dtibris was in and 
around the Market Square, and there can be little doubt that the main road through 
Buck land and Temple Ewell represents the course of the Roman road. Other toads 
running north to Richborough (100) and south-west to Lympne (131) will be 
considered presently. Except where the Dour had to he crossed in Buckland and 
north of Ewell, the toad is designed to run as a terrace at a fairly high level on 
the valley side. It was possible to follow an almost straight alignment to Ewell 
and short straights thence to Lvddcn, though the original road has been obliterated 
in part by the railway. Just, before reaching Lydden the older terraced road can 
still be seen above the modern road on its west side, marked at first by a plantation 
of trees and then as a terrace in the gardens of houses. 

At the cross-roads in Lydden 1 the Roman road diverges slightly to the west 
and ascends Lydden Hill in the hollow west of the present road, first as a faintly 
marked stony shelf (now much obscured by a hutted camp) and then along deep 
cuttings in Old Road Plantation, rejoining the present road just above the hill. 
Here the first true alignment begins, and the next 9 miles to Canterbury follow 
practically a single alignment throughout. For the first 3 1 miles the present road 
lies west of the true course, which is represented by a long line of hedgerows and 
a parish boundary. It is traceable through Woolwich Wood, behind the Halfway 
House Inn, and again by hedgerows and a parish boundary into the grounds of 
Dcnne Hill, where it is a clearly visible terracewav, as also in the field to the north 
of the grounds. It is then lost through arable land for | mile, but traces of it have 
been seen in air photographs, and it gradually falls into the present road near 
Barham. Thence over Barham Downs the road is still in use ail the way to Canter- 
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bur}', and it was noted by Stukeley 5 on the Downs as being on a high ridge com¬ 
posed of chalk and flint. The ridge was also clearly visible to the west of Bridge 
in the same period, 1 Modern road construction has of course removed such traces, 
and little but the alignment can now be seen. The alignment was cleverly chosen 
to follow the high ground along the east side of the Little Stour, which was 
crossed at Bridge, and on reaching the high ground again 1 mile beyond the 
village the road makes a slight but distinct turn more to the west, direct to 
Canterbury, which was approached by the Old Dover Road and the Riding Gate, 
leading into 'Watling Street’ within the city, although it appears from the recent 
excavations that the Roman streets arc not intact followed by those of the mcdieival 
city, but formed a grid of straight roads set askew to them. 

This section of Watling Street from Dover illustrates very well the character 
and lay-out of Roman roads. When confined bv natural features common sense 
dictated the course to be followed, as is shown in the Dover valley where the road 
is not strictly aligned. Then in open country a rigid alignment is carefully chosen 
and set out, making good use of high ground. Parish boundaries (mostly of Saxon 
origin) are seen to follow the road quite often, but this is far front being an 
infallible guide, as is seen here near the Halfway House, where the parish boundary 
wanders off the line of the road and then returns to it. Again, between Higham 
and Bridge, another boundary runs parallel with the road; Codrington (p. 59) men¬ 
tions this as a possible indication of the old road, but it is in fact too far to the 
east to form any part of the alignment which clearly runs on the main road through 
Bridge. 

Iter III of the Antoninc Itinerary covens this road in its course from London 
to Dover, giving the length of this stage as 14 Roman miles. 

For the continuation of Watling Street to Rochester see ib, p, 36, 
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To, CANTERliURT-RrCHSiOROUGH (ill miles ) 1 

This road leads due east from Canterbury {Dttrovernum) and must have been one 
of the most important in Britain, for the port of Ruluptat was one of the principal 
points of entry from Gaul and perhaps the most used of all at that time. The road 
left Canterbury from the Roman predecessor of Burgatc, now represented approxi¬ 
mately by Church Street, which is almost immediately blocked by the gateway 
of St Augustine’s Abbey, anti this monastic property is evidently responsible for 
the tli vers ion of the later road from the Roman line to Longport Street. The 
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Roman road tan straight on, close to the site of the very ancient church of 
St Martin, and the present road only rejoins it at the top of St Martin’s Hill, and 
for the nest a miles die road remains in use or lies close to the modern road. On 
the ascent to the higher ground near Pine Wood, Littlebourne, it lies on the south 
side of the modern cutting, where the agger is visible as a wide bank in the wood, 
with a hollow between it and the present road which was the original ditch beside 
the Roman road; at one point where a deep cutting (marked as ‘ancient earthwork* 
on the 6-inch map) impinges upon the agger the layer of flint metalling, 9-12 inches 
thick, can be plainly seen. 

At Pine Wood the present main road swings in a curving course round the 
southern edge of the wood before resuming a st raight course through Littlebourne 
and Wingham Well to Neavy Downs- It Lies upon a highly raised embankment 
past the wood with wide scoop-like ditches on either side and has in the past been 
reasonably considered as the probable course of the Roman road there. Recently, 
however, an ait photograph has shown plain traces of a direct road through the 
wood continuing the alignment from Canter bury, and investigadon when the 
wood was clear showed a fine agger some 30 feet wide and 1-2 feet high for most 
of the way through the wood, though the traces become very faint for a space 
in the eastern central part of the wood. Towards its eastern edge, however, the 
agger becomes even more impressive, but it is there upon a new alignment pointing 
north-east towards Wickhambreaux and marked for a little distance beyond the 
wood by a track and hedgerow. This line may have been making for a small port 
on the Little Stour near Wendcrton, where Roman burials have been found in 
some quantity. At the point in the wood where the alignment changes there are 
indications of a second agger branching in the direction of Littlebourne, which is 
probably the real continuation of the main road. 

Beyond Wingham, 5I miles on, the general alignment from Canterbury is 
resumed, as nearly as the ground allows, for another 3 miles to Ash, the low wet 
ground intervening near Ickham being quite a sufficient obstacle to account for 
the deviation betweeen. Linkage between Neavy Downs and Wingliam was 
effected by the use of a length of the north-south pre-Roman trackway that runs 
through Wingham. 

In Ash the road seems to have forked, south-east to Woodnesborough and 
Dover (100), and north-east along a line of footpaths to Cooper’s Street and 
Richborough. Remains of an earth agger are visible beside the path as it leaves 
Ash, and at Cooper’s Street the flint metalling is plainly visible in the field north¬ 
west of the present lane where this crosses the stream. Just beyond, near Fleet 
Farm, 1 a turn must have been made to the still visible causeway across the narrowest 
part of the estuary to Richborough ‘Island’ (Rvtupiae), from which the road has 
been traced to the west gate of the Saxon Shore fort. The fort is, however, only 
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the latest phase of Roman occupation on this important coastal site, which was 
in use from the earliest days of the Roman period, and it seems always to have 
served as one of the main pons of entry. It is now known that a large and ornate 
monument was erected on the high ground where the fort was later built, possibly 
to commemorate the subjection of the Province and to impress travellers arriving 
here. 

This road is included as the final stage of the long Iter II of the Antonine 
Itinerary which begins at the Roman Wall, and the length of the stage is given 
as 12 miles. 
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149 ft. 

1 00. Richborough (Ash)-Dover (iq£ miles) 1 

101. Woodnesborough-Sandwich (ti miles) 

From Woodnesborough, ri miles south-east of Ash, a single alignment was 
followed very closely, almost due south, all the way to the high ground above 
Dover (Dttbris), a distance of Si miles. From Ash, where the Richborough 
(Rutttpiai') road (ro) forks off, a short alignment following the top of a slight 
escarpment through .Mount Ephraim, Coombe, and Beacon Hill, along an old road 
in part derelict, seems a more probable line to Woodnesborough than that marked 
as Roman by the Ordnance Survey through New Street and Marshborough, for 
the other is also much more direct. 

At Woodnesbo rough Church a north-easterly branch (ioi) to Sandwich seems 
to be clearly represented by an alignment of footpaths and road past the Grange 
and behind Poulders Gardens Estate leading direct to die old coastline at Sandwich. 

Both roads meet the long Dover alignment at the church which stands on the 
highest point hereabouts towards Richborough, and the two road forks, here and 
at Ash, provided the most convenient direct connection, avoiding the estuaries 
(now marshland), with the terminals at Richborough and Sandwich, and arc 
apparently the result of deliberate planning. From \N oodnesborough southward 
the road is still in use to Beucshanger Park, where the agger can be very clearly 
seen in the plantation cast of the present track, about 25 feet wide- Between the 
park and Telegraph Farm the agger is again plain, on the west of the present lane, 
and a war-time trench some aco yards north of the farm disclosed its metalling, a 
thin layer of 2-3 Inches of flints upon an agger 1 j feet wide. It is then in use again 
as a road on to West Lang don, making a slight double bend on the hill above 
West Studdal, which may be an original curve, but then continuing the main 
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alignment again. 'I o the west of West Langdon church it is a narrow and deep 
hollow way through open fields, and then for i mile its course is doubtful. Through 
Pineham and on to Dover it is a narrow cart track between fields, with a parish 
boundary along it lor ii miles, and it finally descends by a convenient coombe 
into the Dover valley as a narrow sunken road past the modern cemetery. Its 
course is continued directly across the valley by Frith Road and Bridge Street, and 
there seems little doubt that these streets mark the Roman road to its junction 
with Wading Street (i) on or near the present High Street. Moreover, this toad 
seems to continue up the western hill, by Tower Hamlets Road and Tower Street, 
streets which were evidently laid out upon an older track that ran over this ridge 
and down to the mouth of Elms Vale at Eaton Road, as shown by older maps, 
for it is now a road throughout. This route falls into Elms Vale exactly at the 
point where the most probable course of the Roman road from Lympno (iji), by 
a line of footpaths along the crest of Stepping Down, descends into Elms Vale. 
Such a direct connection for north-south traffic past Dover would clearly be useful, 
although the Lympne road no doubt continued down the valley direct to the 
Roman settlement also. 

reference 

k I. D. Margary, Artb. Cant., 6i t 119 

II. Canteruury-Upstreet (por Thanet) (7 miles) 1 

A road certainly ran north-eastwards from Can ter bun,'- {Dxrwarmm') through 
Stuny to serve Reculver and the Isle of Thanet. The Rcculver branch (no) goes 
off J mile beyond Sturry, but the main route to Upstreet is very straight and raised 
almost throughout, with a parish boundary following it for i\ miles. On the 
approach to Upstreet a slight bend to the south avoids low ground. There was 
probably a ferry across the estuary where the Sarre Wall now runs. Between Sturry 
and Canterbury the line of the present road seems in direct continuation of the 
alignment from Upstreet, but a line of footpaths from Fordwich, keeping upon 
higher ground to the south, is also considered as a possible route. One of the 
large Roman cemeteries for the town Jay near the cavalry barracks on the Sturry 
Road, and, although this might be evidence for the use of either route by the Roman 
road, it seems on the whole more probfoie that the present road is on the true line, 
for this is the correct alignment. Moreover, on reaching Sturry it seems dear that 
the older road cut through to the north of the church, past the old manor house, 

as shown by the lanes leading to the churchyard, and the present sharp bends in 
the village arc a later diversion, 
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no. Stur ry-Rf.culver (j| miles) 1 

This road branches from the main Thanet road sufficiently far beyond Sturry to 
show that the other was in existence first. It was laid out upon a major alignment 
f for 3I miles to Ford, which is still in use save for short lengths near Hoades Court 
and Buck well, where hedgerows and the edge of a wood mark its course. A parish 
boundary follows it for iA miles. North of Ford and at Hawdrorn Cornet small 
valleys on the east made it convenient to modify the alignment a little farther west 
as far as Hillsborough, where a turn was made direct to the site of Reculver 
(RegnMum) but avoiding the marshland to the east. It is possible, too, that another 
road approached Rcculver along the coast from Bishopstone, 5 now lost in the sea 
at its eastern end, and shown upon old manuscript maps of the area about 1630 
as leading direct to the west gate of the late Roman fort, but it is uncertain if this 
came from Hillsborough and it might have been the end of a coastal road through 
Herne Bay. 
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12. Stone Street. Canter.bur.y-Ltmpne (15 miles) 1 

This fine example of a Roman road was kid out upon a single alignment, almost 
due south, from the high ground outside Canterbury ( Durmrtmm') to the ridge 
above Monks Horton 10 miles off, and is still in use throughout. It makes clever 
use of the high ground east of Pet ham, and indeed it seems likely that the existence 
of this convenient north-south ridge determined the choice of the alignment, 
although this is indeed the most direct course to Lympne that could have been 
chosen. Parish boundaries follow it for over three-quarters of these 10 miles. 

The exact course of the road is uncertain for the first mile, for the present road, 
Iffins Lane, now deeply sunken, lies a little to the west of the true alignment, 
and though it is old and carried the parish boundary it seems mote likely that the 
Roman road may have followed the course of a footpath slightly to the cast in 
which a good deal of old metalling is still visible, In either case the road branched 
from Wincheap Street, which is the commencement of an old trackway leading 
from the Worth Gate and traceable continuously along the south side of the Stour 
valley to Wye Downs, itself pre-Roman but forming part of the Roman road (130) 
from Canterbuiy to the Wcalden iron-working district. Where Stone Street crosses 
Chartham Downs it is now deeply sunken, but farther on, near Upper Hardres 
and Stcliing Minnis, it is especially well preserved as a clear raised agger. When 
the alignment reaches the main escarpment of the Downs east of Stowting the 
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road runs in shun alignments to avoid low ground to the east and then to follow 
the escarpment for 1 mile before descending by a convenient combe to Monks 
Horton. Its course is a series of short straight lengths rather than a true curve. 
Having passed these obstacles another alignment, followed for 5 miles by parish 
boundaries, was laid through Stanford direct to Shipway Cross on the old coastal 
cliffs, where a combe provides a ready descent to West Hythe, at which Pcrtus 
Ltmarth was probably situated, with the late Roman fort a little to the west below' 
modern Lympne. From New Inn Green to Shipway Cross the road has gone out 
of use, but there are distinct traces of its scattered metalling in the fields south 
of the Green, and hedgerows and a footpath mark some parts of it. At Shipway 
Cross it met another road (131) coming from Maidstone by Ashford to Lympne 
and Dover. The route is an instructive example of the manner in which the 
engineers followed a rigidly direct course where possible, but did not hesitate to 
adapt it to suit the ground when real obstacles were met with. 

This road is included in Iter TV of the Antoninc Itinerary, and the length of 
the stage is given as 16 miles. 
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ib, \\ atlixg Street, Canterbury- Rochfster (25J miles) 

Except tor a tew trifling variations of line this road runs on a practically direct 
alignment between the two terminals. Tliis is partly due to the easy nature of the 
country through which it goes, but it was, of course, the most important thorough¬ 
fare in Roman Britain, and nearly all those who came to the island Province must 
have travelled along it to the capital. The road would have been planned in the 
earliest stages of the occupation, and its typically Roman lay-out, with alignments 
sighted from minor hilltops where the very* slight changes of direction occur, is 
just what would be expected. It has been debated whether the course of the road 
. ^ an already existing native trackway, but on the whole the 

evidence seems against this. Such a trackway would certainly follow a more 
curving course in the hilly parts of the route, and of this there is now no sign, 
while the rigid line of the road is altogether Roman in character. However, there 
may well have been an old trackway roughly parallel to it a little to the north, 
through Staple Strccr, Favcrsham, Deerton Street, and Tongc to Sittingboume, 
and again from Newington through Breach, Lower Rainham, and Gillingham* 
and this mat represent the earlier course of what must always have been an 
important trade route. 
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The exact course of Watling Street out of Canterbury ( Durovemum) was till 
recently uncertain, but it has now been ascertained that before the town walls 
were built the main road went straight across the Stour near the site of the Grey- 
friars monastery and then turned on to the alignment through Harbledown beyond, 
now marked by a footpath. When the town was walled the West Gate was placed 
farther to the north, for some reason not now clear, but perhaps with the intention 
of making it serve both for Wading Street and for a northward track or road 
through Blcan, and so Watling Street was diverted to it along the course we 
now see. 

The road bends through Harbledown to suit the ground, and then just beyond, 
at Harbledown Lodge, the first alignment begins on the top of a hill, pointing to 
Dunkirk j miles on. The road is much raised even where it curves slightly, and a 
parish boundary follows it for 3 mile. At Dunkirk a slight but distinct mm is 
made on another prominent little hilltop, and the main alignment for [e> miles 
to Chatham Hill is then dosdy followed, through Boughton Street, past the south 
side of Pavers ham, through Os fringe, Bap chi Id, Sitting bourne, and Rainham. 
Very slight minor changes of the alignment are made on small hilltops at Norton 
Ash and Rad field, between Ospringe and Bapchild, but the road is almost a straight 
line throughout and lias only become a little distorted where it passes through 
villages. Parish boundaries follow it at intervals for nearly 7 miles out of the 19 in 
this section. 

The course of the toad through Chatham has been recorded bv G. Pavne. 1 From 
the foot of Chatham Hill it kept on higher ground to the south of the High Street, 
for this is on land that was formerly marsh. The older road followed approximately 
the course of New Road, Old Street Road, the back of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and Nag’s Head Lane to the east gate of Rochester (Ditr&brhae), where the road 
from Maidstone (13) joins it. 

A section of the road exposed in Chatham showed a layer of small flints 1 foot 
thick, upon the subsoil, with a feet of gravel above it grouted with mortar, and 
then flints up to the modern surface, which may have been later additions. 

Rochester High Street has been proved to follow the original road through the 
Roman town, 2 and near the Guildhall the Roman metalling was found to consist 
of a roughly prepared bed of sand, earth, and flint, 1 foot 3 inches thick upon the 
day subsoil, then 6 inches of rammed chalk, then 1 foot of gravel with 6 inches 
of flints laid in it, and then another 1 foot 2 inches of gravel, making a thickness 
of 4 feet j inches in all. Seven feet of earth and debris covered it. No doubt this 
thickness was due to the wet situation of the road there. 

Iters //, III and 71 all traverse this road, and the distance in each case is given 
as 25 miles, but in Iter II an intermediate station, Dt/roUvtvjt, 12 miles from Canter¬ 
bury, is mentioned, which must have been somewhere near Sittingbourne. 
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For the continuation of W ading Street to London, see ie, p. 44. 
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13, Rochester— Mai OSTONe-Hastings (37 miles) 1 * 5 

With tiiis road we meet the first of a series of north-south routes designed to 
cross the heavily forested district of the Weald where iron was being mined and 
worked. Its purpose was thus primarily commercial, and the lay-out of the road 
and its branches, although showing the usual skill and forethought in the choice of 
route, is less rigidly straight for long distances than are the primary roads. More¬ 
over, the terrain in the Weald is often ditiiculr, with curving ridges and steep-sided 
valleys (known as gills) which would often make a long straight road an im¬ 
possibility. 

The road forks from Wading Street (1) along Deice Road to the high ground at 
H ousted, where a slight rum was made to follow the ridge. Here the present road 
diverges slightly westward and the agger can he clearly traced in the front gardens 
of the houses as far as Bridgewood Gates Corner, after which the houses them¬ 
selves stand upon it. Another slight turn co the south-east is then made to keep 
the road on the escarpment above Bluebell Hill, and the agger is again visible as 
a ridge in a held just before crossing Robin Hood Lane, and then as a hedgebank. 
After descending the escarpment by a zig-zag (a normal method in such places) 
the road makes straight for Maidstone, first as a cart-track and then along the 
present road. So far its direction has been almost due south, but at the north end 
of the town it makes a slight turn south-east, following the line of Albert Street, 
Scott Street, Week Street, and Lower and Upper Stone Street to the high ground 
at Mangravet cemetery, where a more pronounced turn south-eastward is made, 
marked htst by an old track with parish boundary, beside which a Roman walled 
cemetery was discovered. 1 

It is dear that this south-eastward turn was planned to form the commencement 
of the eastward branch to Lympnc anti Dover (131), which forks from this road 
at a point on high ground at Amber Green, 3J miles from Maidstone. From the 
fork the alignment clue south is resumed, although for the first J mile the course 
of the road lay a little to the east of the true alignment in order to descend the 
steep escarpment of the Greensand at a convenient point. This it does through a 
deep cutting leading co a spur below, thus easing the descent considerably. The 
correct southward alignment is then resumed at 1 Hermitage Corner, just at the 
foot of the hill. Curiously enough, this alignment is marked northward to Amber 
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Green by a parish boundary, and it would be tempting to see in this a vestige of 
the original road, but it takes the escarpment at an impossibly steep point and 
must therefore be disregarded. 

From Hermitage Comer the road is very plain as an unmistakably Roman 
alignment right on through Staplehutst. After the first mile, at the Lord Raglan 
Inn, the present road diverges to cross tire river Beult, but the Roman road is 
marked by a line of hedgerows across much of the gap until the present toad joins 
it again, continuing very straight through Staplehurst to Idcn Bridge. From this 
point only short straight alignments to suit the hilly ground were possible, and 
the road must have continued on the line of the present road over Cranbrook 
Common to Sissinghurst, bending to the west so as to avoid two small but deep 
valleys on the east. 

The course now diverges from the present road to Golford, lying through the 
fields west of it, where traces of the metalling, sandstone, flint, and pebbles, have 
been found. Upon approaching the modem road again near Golford its surface 
was found intact under the tilth, for a width of 9 feet, with a well-cambered 
profile. In the garden of the house south-east of Golford cross-roads the metalling 
was also noticeable, and a large sandstone block inscribed ‘Ancient Road—Site of’ 
was erected by the then owner, Mr R. Rutt-Gow. After a lost stretch of some 
400 yards an old lane marks the course to Folly Gill, and then the metalling appears 
again west of Chittenden, and the road is marked by a distinct hollow leading up 
to the wood on the northern edge of Hems ted Park, and more faintly in the park. 
The road bends slightly in the park to avoid a deep gill and lake on the east, but 
the general southerly direction is maintained. 

At Hemsted a north-easterly branch (130) leads off to Ashford and Canterbury 
from a point just behind the north-west comer of the mansion, near the stables 
block. The southward road continues through the park as a distinct terrace 30 feet 
wide, and then past the cast side of a small pond as a slight hollow. Its course is 
quite plain here, and the slight eastward bulge in its general direction past Hemsted 
suggests that this was done to meet the easterly branch more conveniently. If so, 
this would indicate that both were part of a planned road scheme, as would also 
appear to be the case with the forking roads (13 and 131} at Amber Green near 
Maidstone. 

A green lane next marks the course southwards, becoming a deep water-worn 
hollow as it descends into the valley at Stream Farm, Iden Green. Here a most 
interesting find was made by Mr O. G. S. Crawford. It is a pavement of 
large, roughly squared, stone blocks which formed ihe bed of a paved ford on 
the road, a type found in other parts of the Roman Empire but believed by him 
to be the only one of its kind in this country'. The stream has long since cut its 
bed to a level several feet below the paving, and this can be seen *out-cropping\ 
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as it were, in the bank, but is much overgrown. An old boundary-stone planted in 
the pavement in much later times to mirk the junction of three Hundreds helps 
to identify the spot. The stones are of substantial size, 3-7 inches thick and from 
17 by 11 inches to 34 by 21 inches in area, 

Beyond the stream the agger is traceable up a spur to Iden Green, and, just 
beyond, as a turfed terrace, 33 feet wide, north of Eaglesdcn, along the west side 
of the present road. It continues along this except near Challcnden, where traces 
of the agger and iron slag metalling appear in the fields to the west upon the 
alignment, past Sponden to the crossing of the Highgate-Ncwenden ridgeway, 
Abundant slag metalling then marks it along a line of hedgerows and footpath to 
Sandhurst Gross, and by a derelict lane past the rectory. Difficult contours cause 
it to curve south-eastwards here towards Old Place, and it is dearly visible as a 
disused turfed terrace, 18 feet wide, on the hillside. 

Estuaries, where now the marshlands lie, ran far inland at that time, and it is 
likely that havens for small ships were in use for the ironworks near Bodiam and 
Sedlcscombe, With these the road would have made connection, and this may in 
part account for its irregular course at this point. Though not certain, it seems 
likely that its course is marked by a line of hedgerows and a lane between Old 
Place and the Kent Ditch, and beyond by a tcrraceway up to Court Lodge, Bodiam. 
After crossing the Rot her there, a straight line of footpaths and the present road 
again mark the course distinctly to Cripp’s Corner. Bends to avoid deep valleys 
to the west and east are then necessary, but the older course of the road past 
Great Sanders (not the straight road which is a turnpike) and through Sedlcscombe 
almost certainly mark it. Hereabouts are numerous ironworks of the period, some, 
as at Footlands, approached by branch roads metalled with the slag. Beyond 
Sedlcscombe it is probable that the road continued to Westfield, marked by the 
course of the present road, there to meet a short but notably straight road running 
south From the shore of the Brede estuary to the ridge at Ore, above Hastings. 
This is almost certainly a Roman alignment, for it bears no relation to existing 
villages, and it would form the most convenient southward end to the road from 
Scdlescombc and Bodiam. 
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130. Benenden-Ashford-Canterrury (2Si miles)' 

This eastward branch from the ironworking district to East Kent has almost 
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wholly gone out of use, but its course is very well attested by remains of the 
metalling of iron slag and flint. It leaves the main road (ij) close to the mansion 
of Hemsted Park and runs slightly north of east in a series of short straight lengths, 
to suit the very irregular ground, through Goddard’s Green, Upper gate Wood, 
Bishops dale, Breeches Pond bay, and Brown’s Corner to St Michael’s Church, 
i mile north of Tenter den. The road keeps upon high ground as much as possible 
and considerable remains of the agger with its slag metalling can be found in the 
shaw on the south side of the Hcmstcd-Goddard’s Green road. At Goddard’s 
Green the road turns more to the east, and through Uppergate Wood it is a large 
agger, 36 feet wide, in places heavily metalled with the slag. Then the course is 
marked by a hedgerow with traces of the agger and metalling, some 320 yards to 
the south of Cleveland Farm. A slight turn to the north-east then takes it up to 
B exbill Farm, with some traces of the Agger, and here it turns due east again, marked 
by a line of hedgerows to Bishopsdale. Here the road had to cross a deep gill, and 
it must have done so upon quite a high bridge, for traces of the undisturbed slag 
metalling in Flight Wood, just beyond, show that the crossing must have been a 
direct one. Its course is clearly traceable through Parkgate, crossing the present 
road diagonally and then following a lane to Breeches Pond, Brown’s Corner, and 
St Michael's. The pond bay was probably based upon the old embankment, and 
the steep ascent of the hill beyond is made by a zig-zag which was quite likely 
part of the original road. 

The traces along this course are as typical of a Roman road as they could be, 
but they arc far from straight, and follow a winding course, or in short straights, 
almost throughout, although the general eastward direction is plain. The older 
Ordnance Survey maps show the course very greatly idealized into straight align¬ 
ments, which are to that extent an inaccurate presentation of the route, and this 
will be corrected on the new editions. 

It may well seem strange that this road, designed to connect Canterbury and 
East Kent with the iron-mining zone, should not have been directed more to the 
south, but the reason was that tidal estuaries ran far inland near Tcnterdcn at that 
time, and tills was the most southerly route to pass them. It is indeed very likely 
that two brandies left this road, near Cleveland Farm on the west, and at Brown’s 
Corner on the north-east, to give direct access to one of these inlets near Tcntcrden 
station. The western one may be marked by a line of hedgerows, and would explain 
the southward bulge in the course of the main route at that point. The other 
would follow the lane southward to Chcnncll Park and then an old hollow way 
through the park, 

St Michael’s Church stands on high ground one mile north of Tenter den and 
is just on the line of the toad, which from this point WM laid out upon a definite 
alignment north-north-eastwacds to Ashford. Through Dawbourne Wood, to the 
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east of the church, its course is very plain, as a hollow in the grounds of Little 
Dawbournc and then as an agger heavily metalled in parts with slag. Hedgerows 
mark it on to Lance field Wood, where the agger is seen again. The present road 
next marks it for 500 yards, and then there are traces of the agger, or as a hollow, 
on past TifFenden, Trottingalc Wood, and through Brook Wood. At Plurenden 
the present road runs just north of it and the agger is faintly seen in the fields there 
and opposite Plurenden Cottages. The cross-roads at Great Engcham are just on 
the line, and the agger can again be faintly seen in the field north-east of them, 

Just beyond this point the road diverges very slightly east of the true alignment, 
anti it is clear that this was done to avoid some wet ground and a stream at White- 
post \\ ood. At the present time this stream docs in fact cut the line of the road 
by about 60 yards with its most eastward bend, and it is probable that it has shifted 
its course to that extent since Roman times. Along this portion, past Harlakenden 
and Criol Farm, the scattered flint and slag metalling is plainly traceable in the 
fields. A hedgerow line marks it past Snailwood, and then the agger is very cleat 
with traces of pebble metalling across the last field to Stubcross Wood where the 
present road joins it. A foundation of large stone slabs was found on the line here. 

At Stubb Cross the road begins to bend back towards the true alignment again, 
and is dearly marked by a long line of hedgerows, with abundant metalling along 
its western side, past Court Lodge Farm and Westhawk Farm to the cross-roads 
at Stanhope School where the Maidstone—Lympne road (131) crosses it. This part 
of ihe road is dearly described in Hasted’s History of Kent * and was evidently 
well known as an ancient roadway at that time. 

From Stanhope School the present road to Ashford through Beaver, at first a 
parish boundary, marks the course, continuing the general direction from West- 
hawk, and then a fine of roads and footpaths carries It on right through Ashford 
to Bybrook, the more striking because it cuts across all the modern traffic lines, 
keeping just upon firm ground above the river Stour. At Bybrook a turn was made 
to the north-cast, and rhe course is marked by footpaths and traces of an old road 
through Kenningron and the Hall park beyond to Park Barn Farm, near Kempe’s 
Comer, where the present road carries it on to Biking, followed most of the way 
by parish boundaries. At Biking the older road, though derelict, is still a clearly 
marked terrace along the edge of Godmcrsham Downs, descending gradually to 
a point near the river, just by the mansion of Godmersham, formerly called Ford. 
1 he river was almost certainly crossed here to link up with a pre-Roman trackway 
on the eastern bank w hich, coming direct from W ye on that ride, leads on very 
directly over Jullibcrric Downs and Chart ham Downs into Canterbury by the 
Cockering Road. Stone Street (ia) joins this just before the city is reached, which 
is alone suilicient to show that it was in Roman use. 
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131, Maidstone-Lympne-Dover (35 1 miles) 1 * 8 

The course of this road is very plain, and still in use, from Bilhani Farm, Kings- 
north, near Ashford, through Aldington, Court-at-Strcet, and Lympnc, but it has 
almost entirely disappeared to the north-west, save for some fragmentary indica¬ 
tions which are just sufficient to show that after forking from road 13 at Amber 
Green, miles from Maidstone, it descended the Greensand escarpment as a 
terrace road through Sutton Valence and then followed an almost straight course, 
based upon a single alignment, through Woods den, Wanden, The Pirmock, Dowle 
Street, Hoad’s Wood, and Upper Coldharbour to the crossing of road 130 near 
Westhawk Farm, and so to Bilham Farm. It is a striking fact that the alignment 
past Bilham Farm projected to the north-west exactly meets the junction of the two 
alignments of road 13 south-eastwards from Maidstone and north from Staplehurst 
at Amber Green, and this could scarcely be accidental, quite apart from the small 
traces that can still be found along the line as evidence. At Sutton Valence a Roman 
walled cemetery* containing about a hundred burials was found in the gtounds 
of the College, just north of the road, on the Greensand escarpment and at a suit¬ 
ably prominent site upon the route. The remainder of the course to Klingsnorth 
is marked chiefly bv lines of hedgerow and Jane. Near lJowlc Street considerable 
traces of stone can be seen along it, otherwise there is little sign of metalling; 
possibly this road was only lightly constructed, for it did not serve the iron-working 
district. 

After crossing road 130 at Stanhope School, the road bends slightly to the south 
past Ellingham Farm to avoid low wet ground to the north, following the course 
of the present road and the first part of the road to Park Farm, which it passed, 
however, on the north. The alignment is plain from Bilham Farm onwards, but 
for 1,100 yards from Park Farm it has to cross rather wet ground and there is 
now no trace of it, possibly the cause of its abandonment at that point in later 
times. The farm road from Bilham is slightly raised, 15 feet wide, and has small 
silted-up ditches 42 feet apart, which may be ancient. In any case, it is on the line 
of the road, and from Chcescman’s Green this is still in use all the way to Lympnc 
and Hythe. As far as Broadoak it has grass verges, but then becomes narrow and 
often deeply sunken. Through Aldington it is following a ridge, and therefore 
has to make several bends, although the general direction is maintained. At 
Postling Green it comes alongside the old cliffs of the earlier coast when Romney 
Marsh was still under sea, and the course follows the ridge above them through 
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Court-at-Street, Lvmpne, and Shipway Cross to Hythc, crossing the Stone Street 
(i z) at Shipway Cross where this descends to the Port us Lemams at West Hythc. 
This part of the road, and particularly on to Hythe, is probably pre-Roman in 
origin and, therefore, not aligned. 

The Feutinger Table (a third-century diagrammatic road map) distinctly shows 
a Roman road from Richborough through Dover to Lympnc, and thus we have 
exceptionally strong authority for assuming its existence, although the exact course 
between Lvmpne and Dover lias never been exactly established. However, the 
broken character of the land behind Hythe restricts the choice of a possible route 
so greatly that, combined with the presence of Roman burials at several points in 
Hythe and Folkestone, 1 the most likely route taken by the road is fairly certain, 
it probably followed the higher terrace road, North Road, in Hythe, near which 
burials have been found, then turned inland past Scene Farm to St Martin's 
Church, Cheriton, in order to avoid the gorge-like valleys running to the coast, 
and then directly eastward to Foord, passing other burials. Here the Pent Stream, 
a considerable marshy obstacle farther west, could be conveniently crossed, and 
the ascent to Dover Hill is most likely marked by Archer Road and Green Lane. 
The course of the road on to Dover {Dubris) would probably have followed the 
ridge through Hougham, west of the present valley road, where substantial remains 
of a flmt-metalled agger can he sec si, along West Down and descending the spine 
of Stepping Down into Dover {Dttbris) where road ioo from Richborough met it. 
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id. Waiting Street, RocheSter-Lonix>n (z 8| miles) 

Codrington records 1 that from the Strood end of the bridge over the Medway a 
causeway on piles had been traced nearly to the foot of Strood Hill. It was cut 
through opposite Station Road in 1897 when a drain was kid. He gives the details 
found as under: 

In the river mud met with at about S feet 6 inches below the present surface of the road were 
remains of oak piles about 4 feet long with timber ciils laid across them; upon these was a layer 
of flints, and rag with fragments of Roman tiles, 3 feet 6 inches thick, then 5 inches of rammed 
chalk, then 7 inches of flint broken fine, covered w ith 9 inches of small pebble gravel miaed 
with black earth; and upon this was found a paved surface, 6 to 3 inches thick, of Kentish rig 
of polygonal shape Jittcd together, and jointed with tine gravel. The width of the causeway was 
about 14 tcct, and there were four ruts in the paving, three oil the south side about 3 inches 
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apart, and one on the north side, 6 feet $ indies from the outer track on the south side. The 
paved surface was again met with where High Street is joined by North Street, 

At Strood Hill the new western alignment begins, though this is slightly cor¬ 
rected after the first mile, at the top of the hill by Reed Court, and then parish 
boundaries follow it for 3* miles. Formerly there were traces of the agger along 
the frontage of Cobham Park,* but ail this has now been swept away by the 
conversion of the road into a ioo-foot-wide arterial route. Beyond Cobham Park 
a new alignment mote to the north-west carries the toad through Shingleweli to 
Springhead, with parish boundaries following it at several points. 

At Springhead the road turns west again, and formerly ran up to Swanscombe 
Wood by a lane with parish boundary, this part having gone quite out of use as 
a thoroughfare, and it then turns again to the north-north-west towards Dartford. 
The ground was broken here by abrupt sandy hills, and it is interesting to see 
how the arterial road follows closely upon the old alignments, which could not 
be improved upon by the modern engineers when the road was reconstructed. 

Springhead was the site of a Roman settlement, probably Vagpiacae. From 
Swanscombe Wood a new major alignment was laid for 10I miles to Shooters 
Hill, continued 2 miles further to the high ground east of Greenwich Park, and 
the road follows this line most rigidly, with slight diversions at the river crossings 
in Dartford and Crayford, Parish boundaries follow the road almost continuously 
to Dartford and at intervals beyond. Codrington records that the agger, S yards 
wide and 2 or j feet high, was visible on the common cast of Dan ford where the 
old main road from Gravesend rejoins Wading Street, but this has now been 
obliterated. He also records that at the foot of East Hill, in Dartford, the paved 
surface of the road was found in 1897 at z\ feet below the present roadway, con¬ 
sisting of stones set in gravel, like the paving at Strood. Hasted mentions it as 
being plainly visible on Bexley Heath and through Welling 5 and it was seen by 
Stukclcy near Shooters Hill, observations of value because the widening of the 
road as a suburban highway has long since obliterated ever,' ancient trace save 
that of the alignment. 

It is interesting to note that this long alignment, laid out from Swanscombe, 
does in fact point directly to Westminster, the site of the traditional ford said to 
have been the earlier crossing-place of the Thames before the construction of 
London Bridge. However, it would not have been possible for Wading Street to 
have been continued straight on along this line owing to the curve of the river 
at Greenwich and the marshy ground beyond, A deviation through Deptford anti 
New Cross, much as the present road goes, would have been necessary. It will be 
convenient to discuss this problem along with the other roads in the London area. 

Iters //, III, and IV all follow this road, the distance from Rochester ( Dun - 
br'tvat) to London {Londinium) being given as 27 miles in III and IV, in good 
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agreement with the actual mileage of a8i. In Iter II, however, two intermediate 
stations, Xmomagus and Vagmacae, arc named, with stages of to and 18 miles, and 
a further stage of 9 miles to Dsirobrivae, making 57 miles in all from London. On 
the evidence of the actual mileage and of t he Iters III and I I it seems certain that 
Durebrim must be Rochester, but it is difficult to identify the other stations satis¬ 
factorily with the mileages given in Iter II. Nmomagns lias been placed at Welling, 
the correct distance from London, though Cray ford, 3 miles farther on, is more 
likely, and 1 'agniacm at Springhead or Maidstone, both centres of Roman settle¬ 
ment though neither fit the mileages as given. If the stage to Vagitiaeae could be 
read as 8 instead of 18 miles it would fit Springhead well enough and make the 
total distance (27) agree with those of Iters III and IV; and this is perhaps the 
most probable explanation, which may be the more readily accepted because the 
total of the stages in II as given (501) is actually in excess of that stated at the 
head of the Iter (481), showing that some discrepancy has occurred. 

For the continuation of W ading Street in and beyond London, see p. 49 and 
(id), p, 1J3, 
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(iii) The London Area 

London—-the Cextrl of the Road System 

just as with our own roads of the coaching period, or with the main-line railways 
of to-day, so in Roman times London {Londiniiwi) was the very hub and centre 
of the whole road system of the Province. No fewer than eight routes of definitely 
Roman type radiated from the city, and it will be convenient at this point to 
examine the origins of the system and the relation of the roads to each other. 
To understand the factors involved it will be necessary at first to go back a Little 
farther, to pre-Roman times. 

First, as to the natural conditions. In place of die neatly-embanked river Thames 
we must envisage a wide and shallower river with extensive marshes on its banks, 
especially along the southern shore. From the position of Roman sites lower down 
the estuary which are now partially submerged, it can be assumed with reasonable 
certainty that the land level has sunk somewhat since Roman times in this area. 
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Thus the tide may not have penetrated much beyond Westminster and Chelsea, 
and this is no doubt the reason why fords were established at these points, where 
the early traffic was accustomed to cross the river. Once established as routes for 
traders, there would soon be well-defined trackways leading to the fords, and there 
must very soon have been a much-used route leading from the Kentish ports to 
die hinterland of Britain. 

Next, we know from the accounts of Caesat and other classical writers a good 
deal about the political circumstances of the time in this part of Britain. The most 
powerful tribe at the time of his invasion in 54 u.C. were the Catuvelauni under 
Cassivclaunus, with their centre at W heathamsted near St Albans. But, later on, 
the centre of power shifted to the neighbouring Trinobantcs, with Colchester 
( Catmhdimum) as their capital, and this was the position at the time of the effective 
invasion under Claudius in a,d, 43, when the system of Roman roads must have 
been initiated. 

Now the early traders would certainly have followed some kind of trackway 
from the Thames crossing to the Catuvclaunian capital, and it is an undoubted fact 
that the two main alignments of Wading Street (id and ic), north and south of 
the river, do converge upon this point. Although Roman engineers would not 
have hesitated to plan an entirely new route for their road if it were desirable to 
do so, yet when a satisfactory route already existed they would certainly make use 
of it, and this was probably the case with Watling Street whose Roman alignments 
were thus laid along, or close to, the existing trackway. 

Having forded the river at Westminster, some of these early traders would have 
travelled westward to other tribal capitals, such as that of the At rebates at Sil- 
chesrer, and a track would form westward from the ford on the line now followed 
by Knightsbridge and Kensington Road. It may well be, too, that such early 
traffic passed along the north bank of the river, into Essex, upon relatively high 
ground, giving rise to a track that by-passed (as it were) die site of the future 
London, by Oxford Street, Old Street, Old Ford, and Stratford; and this must 
indeed have become a route of increased importance after the Trinobantes became 
the dominant power. 

But when London Bridge was built an entirely new factor was introduced into 
the system. We do not know when the first bridge was made. It is indeed quite 
possible that, as G. Home suggests, 1 a temporary bridge may have been erected 
by Caesar, and that for trading convenience it was afterwards retained until a 
permanent bridge came to lie built. The supremacy of Colchester, too, soon after 
that time would have encouraged the formation of a crossing (probably at the 
lowest possible point on the river) with more convenient access to the north-east 
than that provided by the ford at Westminster. Short linking trackways or roads 
would now connect the bridge to the nearest established tracks. How far this 
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process bad gone before the road engineers of Claudius arrived upon the scene is 
uncertain, depending as it must upon the original date of construction of the 
bridge, but, as with the lay-out of W ading Streer mentioned previously, they may 
well have followed tracks already existing. 



The earliest Homan city seems to have occupied quite a small area, bounded 
by Walbrook on the west and the bridgehead on the east, for it is only in this 
portion of die later city area that traces of the great fire are found which mark 
the disaster when the early city was sacked by Boudicca, Queen of the Iceni, in 
a,d. 61. Thus, in this first phase, it seems likely that the main roads Ermine Street 
(z) to the north, and the Colchester road (3), both diverged directly from the 
bridgehead outside the undefended eastern edge of the city. W hen, in the next 
phase, the walled city was laid out, the two gates, Bishopsgate and Aldgate, came 
to be placed where the walls intersected these already existing road lines, 

Turning to the western roads, it would only be reasonable to expect that the 
trackway from Westminster towards Kensington should now be extended east¬ 
ward to the bridge and the new city site by the most direct route, the Strand (40), 
and also that the other west-east trackway, Oxford Street-Old Street (4 and 20), 
should likewise be linked in by a short spur road at the most obviously convenient 
point, Holbora, thus, for purely practical reasons, forming the two main western 
arteries which in due course required the two gates, Ludgatc and Newgate, to 
serve them. Both roads continued through the city to the bridge, probably con¬ 
verging before they crossed the Walbrook at Budge Row-Cannon Street, where 
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remains of the roadway have been found close to the crossing. The City street- 
name, Watling Street, appears to have originated in the form of ‘Atheling’ and 
does not concern us here. 

Having thus considered the probable origin of the main routes into 
London, we can now study their features as Roman roads with more under¬ 
standing. 

1C AND id WATLING street. We have already followed this main artery from 
the Channel ports as far as the hill above Greenwich, where its last alignment 
must necessarily end because of the position of the southward bend of the rivet 
at Deptford. It should be noticed that this alignment does in fact point directly 
to Westminster. However, the Roman road must have deviated southward, to 
keep on firm ground, much as do the present Black heath Hill and Road and New 
Cross Road, but the exact position of it is unknown. Apparent traces of it were 
found a little to the south of Old Kent Road, at Asylum Road, Beckham,- where 
the London-Lewes road (14) joined it, as a very solid gravelled roadway, and 
Old Kent Road and Tabard Street (earlier Kent Street, and a parish boundary) 
probably represent its course when directed to the bridge, joining with Stane 
Street (15) at Borough High Street. 

North of the river we are again on very certain ground as to its course from 
Marble Arch up Edgware Road (id), for the old roadway was disclosed for some 
distance along it during pipe-laying operations. 1 It was ot very solid construct ion, 
consisting of 1 foot of rammed gravel with 1 foot of carefully laid large nodular 
flints set in lime grouting upon it, with a kerb wall of gravel concrete to hold the 
edges of the road This is Roman road construction at its best, and is reasonable 
enough upon such an important highway. Parish boundaries follow the road toi 
a long distance northward, and the present road only varies very slightly from 
the exact alignment right on to Edgware. 

y'here Las been much argument* as to whether Park Lane is to be considered 
a part of the earlier route leading from the ford at Westminster, for no remains 
of an old toad have been found there. Traces of an early gravelled road were found 
in the northern part of Lambeth Palace garden which may well be part ot this 
earlier route to the ford on that side. It is beyond dispute that the two alignments 
of Watling Street would meet neat Buckingham Palace, and we have seen that a 
western trackway probably followed the course of Knightsbridge, extended later 
along the Strand to the Roman city. On the whole, it seems most reasonable to 
suppose that the trackavy from the ford to Marble Arch, being little used after 
the construction of the bridge, was never Romanized as it was along Edgware 
Road, hence the absence of traceable remains in the Park Lane area, but it is quite 
unnecessary to assume that no such track ever existed, ot was not available for 
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light traiHc in Roman times, when it would have formed a useful link between 
the two western roads (4 and 40). 

z ermine street. This road was the main artery to the north and needs only 
a brief mention here, since its course from Bishopsgate is closely represented by 
Kingsland Road, Stoke Newington Road, and Stamford Hill within the London 
area. \\ ithin the city its position is uncertain and may have been altered to conform 
with the street plan, 

3 the cone hester road. 1 his, the main artery to the chief tribal capital and 

to Last ^Anglia, must have been one of the earliest of the main highways, and its 
course east of Stratford is well represented by the present roads. The Lea valley 
was crossed at Old Ford, about I mile to the north of Bow Bridge, which is a 
much later crossing, and remains of Roman masonry have been found there, near 
Iceland Wharf. From this point a road must have gone direct to Aldgate and the 
bridge, although no traces have been found outside the city. Inside it, however, 
a very substantial roadway was found during drainage work in Eastchcap,* con¬ 
sisting of a gravel roadway, 7 feet 6 inches thick and 16 feet wide, supported bv 
retaining walls solidly built of Kentish rag stone with bonding courses of Roman 
tile. One may perhaps suppose that this very exceptional piece of construction 
was designed to cross some low or wet spot, but it seems most unlikely that such 
work would be on other than an important highway. Hence it seems very probable 
that it formed part of the main road to Aldgate, and this is also the opinion of 
the editor of l'ht Gentleman's Magazine who saw it arid considered that it pointed 
in that direction, although the contributor who describes it thought it pointed 
more to the cast, as if in continuation of the line of Cannon Street. It may well 
be a part of the original street running diagonally from the bridge to Aldgate. 

4 THL: siuchester road. This was the main artery to all the west of Britain, 
from Gloucester down to Exeter, and is certainly represented by the course of 
Oxford Street, Bays water Road, Notting Hill, Holland Park Avenue, and Gold- 
hawk Road, where its earlier surface was actually seen during excavations, T It 
was visible across Acton Green in earlier times, 8 and the line is still represented 
there by the roads Stamford Brook Road, Bath Road (a minor street) and, beyond 
the London Transport depot, Chiswick Road, where it falls into Chiswick High 
Road and so on through Brentford. A change of alignment was made on Notting 
Hill, a very convenient sighting point, and the route was evidently designed to 
follow the most direct cast-west course after skirting the northernmost bend of 
the Thames at Brentford, 

fuming eastward on this road, it is evident that it must have been connected 
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direct to Newgate, which was certainly a Roman gate despite its present name, 
and burials found near Holborn support this, but traces of the actual road have 
not been found, and it must be borne in mind that Aw Oxford Street is indeed 
a modem street, the older highway being that past St Giles’s Chutch and Broad 
Street. Still, it is probable that the Roman road followed the present direct course 
winch for some reason had later become obstructed there, and that there was a 
fork at or near the present Hart Street, where rhe Old Street route to Old Ford 
and Stratford (20) began. 

ZO THE OLD $TR EET-ST RATFORD ROAD (5 MILES). We ha VC SCCU that this road 
may have come into use as an early pre-London trackway. Its existence as a Roman 
road is well supported not only bv its name, so typical oi Roman roads (as also 
the part called Green Street in Bethnal Green), but also by the tinding of two 
actual road surfaces below the modem road, 4 with which Roman coins were found 
associated. Westward its line followed Hatton Wall, Portpool Lane and Red Lion 
Square to Hart Street; eastward, after crossing Kingsland Road (2) at Shoreditch 
Church, its line is now lost through Bethnal Green until Green Street (now also 
called Roman Road) and Roman Road, Bow, carry it on to the early crossing of 
the Lea at Iceland Wharf, Old Ford, where it joined the Colchester Road (3). 

40 A K EM AN STREET, I.UDG ATE—HAMMERSMITH (7 MILES). The USC in SaXOn 

times of the name Akcman Street for the Strand 1 ® shows that this was an ancient 
route. Moreover, remains of the earlier roadway were recorded by Stow, 11 who 
saw them during excavations near the end of Chancery Lane, It is unlikely that 
the name Akcman Street would be applied to a local road leading to Westminster 
only, and it is thus most probable that the road was a main highway to the west, 
a Romanized form of the early trackway through Kensington and Hammersmith, 
much as the present roads go, to join the main western road (4) at Chiswick. It 
is quite reasonable that such a road would run on short alignments only, such 
as are shown here. 

15 STANE STREET AND THE SOUTHERN ROADS (iJO AND 14), ThcsC roads will 
be discussed in the following sections and it is unnecessary to refer to them in 
detail here, except to mention that remains of Stane Street have been found in 
Southwark just on the cast side of Borough High Street, 15 upon the true alignment 
from the bridge, bur that near Elephant and Castle the old road surface was found 
underlying Newington Causeway, 15 so that this curving road (which is a parish 
boundary) does there appear to represent the original course. 

the street flan of the city. Disappointingly little is known about the 
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actual lay-out of the city streets, but the conjectural outline of a grid system 
suggested in the Royal Commission’s Report 11 is based upon such evidence as 
there is, taking account also of lines which do not appear to have been obstructed 
bv buildings. A rectangular grid of streets is of course almost a certainty in a 
Roman city' of any pretensions, though other streets may haw crossed the grid 
irregularly, and in this case it seems very likely that all or part of the older streets 
leading diagonally from the bridge to Aldgatc, Newgate, and Ludgatc may have 
survived from the period before the grid was planned, especially in that part of 
the city west of the Walbrook, which was probably less fully developed. 

Roads crossing the Walbrook at Budge Row-Cannon Street and at Bucklersbury 
give good evidence for two of the east-west lines that must have existed. The 
position of the basilica has been ascertained, near Leadenhall ilarker, and fixes the 
position and perhaps the size of the main insula, or block, of the city plan. From 
its centre a short street probably ran direct to the bridge, and indeed this part of 
the suggested lav-out seems highly suitable and likely. The northward street to 
Bishopsgare also fits reasonably well, though it may not be quite on the course of 
the earliest road. The Royal Commission’s plan indicates a northward road leading 
from the Newgate west road up to Cripplegate, and this has been admirably 
justified by the recent and most unexpected discovery of the Roman fort within 
the curious angle of the city wall ar that point, for the road has proved to be the 
central road through the fort. It was probably extended along Whitecross Street 
to connect with the Old Street line (20). 
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(iv) The Southern Radial Roads and Branches 

14. London-Lewes {44 miles} 1 - 5 * 4 

This is the most easterly of a series of radial mads designed to connect London 
through the iron-working district of the Weald with the South Downs, which 
were then important as a corn-producing area, and with the Channel coast. It is 
closely paralleled on the west by a similar road to Brighton (150), and rather more 
to the south-west by Stane Street (to Chichester) {15), the whole forming a some¬ 
what remarkable group which testifies to the importance of the iron and corn 
traffic in this district. 

The road branched from Watling Street (ic) at Asylum Road, Beckham, and 
the arrangement of its main alignments is of some interest. There were five of 
these: 

(1) Peckham-Blyth Hill, Lewisham. 

(1) Blyth Hill-Coldharbour Green, Titsey. 

(3) Tatsfield (foot of Chalk escarpment^Limpsfidd Chart, 

(4) Marlpit Hill, Edenbridge-Ashdown Forest, 

(j) Ashdown Forest, Camp liill-Lewes. 

The first of these is merely a slight adaptation of (2) to lead more directly 
towards London, but (2), (3) and (4) arc closely inter-related. The road has to 
descend two steep escarpments, of the Chalk at Tatsfield and the Greensand at 
Crockham Hill near Limpsfield Chart, before it reaches the Weald, and it does so 
in each case by a slanting course towards the east. Alignments (2) and (3) lie 
parallel, i.c, upon the same bearing, above and below the Chalk escarpment, but 
(3) lies § mUe to the east of (2). Again, (4) is an almost exact continuation of (3) 
below the Greensand escarpment, although in making its descent of this the road 
swings to the eastward and then back again. As the Romans had no compass, it 
seems likely that sighting by stars might have provided the necessary means of 
tracing such parallel alignments. The final alignment, ($), is a normal one direct 
from the main ridge of Ashdown Forest to the South Downs. These alignments 
were connected to each other where necessary by short linking alignments, and 
the whole shows very well the Roman method of planning these roads, normally 
straight but making such bends as the lie of the ground required to produce a 
practicable route. 

Skilful work by B + F. Davis 1 established the exact course of this road, buried 
under the gardens of suburban houses and allotments but traceable there by prob- 
mg and digging. It runs first behind the houses on the east side of Asylum Road 
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and St Mary’s Road to Nunhead station. Here an old boundary along the cast side 
of the houses in Ivydale Road continues it to the Cry stal Palace railway, at a point 
where the Kcnt-Surrey county boundary makes a sharp kink upon the line, 
beyond, in the allotments, a complete section of the undisturbed road was ex¬ 
cavated, of tightly packed small flints 6 inches thick and 2Q feet in width, with a 
slight camber. The road crossed Brockley Rise at St Hilda’s Church and made 
straight for Blyth Hill, a prominent landmark, where the course of the road shows 
a slight hollow. Then it crossed ilie Pool River close to the present footbridge 
from Perry Hill to Broad Mead, Bellingham. Here a slight turn was made and the 
southward alignment is then closely followed, the remains of gravel upon pebbles 
and flint having been found undisturbed under the golf course near South End 
Lane, It crossed the railway about 230 yards east of Beckenham station and 
traversed Langley Park, close to the house, where its gravel was identified at 
several points along the alignment. It passed to the cast of \\ est Wickham’s modern 
centre, crossed Corkscrew El ill, and was again found intact in the field beyond, 
some 270 yards west of Sparrow’s Den cross-roads. 

Just beyond V ickham Court, at Rowdown Wood, the long straight length of 
the Kent-Sutrey boundary begins, upon the same alignment we have been follow¬ 
ing, and marks the road for several miles, usually as an old hedgerow with traces 
of the pebble metalling. In the course of this, at Skid Hill, a deep valley has to 
be crossed, and the road did this by a V-shaped kink, still faithfully outlined on 
out maps by the county boundary'! The alignment ends on the crest of the North 
Downs above Titsey, and the road here turned to the south-east, marked, by 
hedgerows and a parish boundary, to a point near Tats field Church, where the 
escarpment was descended by a terraceway, 12 feet wide, of the type usual in such 
positions, of which clear traces remain beside the present road. For the next 2I 
miles t lie line is marked by further hedgerows with parish boundary', in which 
remains of the agger can be seen, this part being on an alignment parallel with that 
upon the Downs, as explained above. The agg er is traceable in places, though with 
difficulty, through the Limps field Chart woods, and at a point 290 yards short of 
the Limpslield-Crockham Hill road a turn of 41° to the south-east was made, and 
then just after crossing this road a further slight turn brings it past the north side 
of a covered reservoir at Kent Hatch. A grassy terrace just below the modem road 
then marks it, and gradually merges into the present road down Crockham Hill. 
This road follows its line pretty closely for the next mile, and a farmstead here 
(now demolished) used to be called Stone Street. Just beyond, on the west side, 
the old road was found intact in the garden of Early lands, 8 with 7 inches of Kentish 
ragstone to a width of 18 feet, It then turned cast of the present road, making for 
Eden hurst Farm, and the stone layer was visible just north of this. 

At Edenhurst the road has completed the bends required to descend Crockham 
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Hill and is back upon the alignment from the north, which is now almost exactly 
resumed, and closely followed all the way to Ashdown Forest.* Edenbridge High 
Street is indeed almost the only part of this route still in use as a major road, but 
the present roads soon diverge, at Deneross, and our road is then derelict for the 
rest of its course to Lewes, although very clearly traceable by remains of its agger 
and the scattered metalling, which is frequently of iron slag and thus easily 
identified. 

Its course is through Cobhambury; just west of \\ aystrodc Farm, Cowdcn, and 
Kitford Bridge; through Peter’s Wood, Holtye (traces of the agger , and a length 
of the whole road surface exposed on land of the Sussex Archaeological Trust in 
a field south of this 1 ); west of Bassett’s Farm; just east of Butcher’s Cross (large 
agger visible in held); through Galley pot Street, Hartheld, along a hedgerow line; 
near Chuck Hatch on to Ashdown Forest, and just outside the western comer 
of Five Hundred Acre Wood on to the highest ridge. Here the agger is plainly 
visible, between small ditches spaced 6z feet apart, and the alignment angle can 
be seen just before the Groombridge-M ares field road is reached, where our road 
turned southward along the ridge, the agger and ditches still frequently traceable. 

Although much disturbed, the remains could be traced right across the Forest, 
west of King’s Standing, to Camp Hill cross-roads, Duddlcswell, where the main 
alignment to Lewes begins. 1 This is again closely followed all the way, similar 
fragmentary remains of the agger and slag metalling being traceable, through Old 
Workhouse Farm, Fairwarp; Lampool, Flitter banks, Marc sir eld Park, and Short- 
bridge; through Buckham Hill Park just beside the pond whose bay it formed; 
through Lodge Wood and west of I she Id Church (clear agger); along a lane and 
hedgerows past Gallops Farm, Barcombe, to Barcombe Mills; past the west side 
of Wellingham (line partly eroded by a bend of the river Ouse); and so at last to 
the shoulder of Mailing Down on the north-east of Lewes, which it ascends by a 
still visible terraceway to connect with the many trackways ot this area. 
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150, Lonbdn-Brighton (Pyecombe) {423 miles) 1 * * 

The next southern radial road is that from London to the Brighton area of the 
South Downs, and it will be convenient to take it next although 11 is really a 
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branch from the Stane Street (15), which it probably left at Kenning ton Park on 
the course of Boston Road and Hill, formerly Buxton Causeway, and St re At him 
Hill. From S treat ham (named from the road) the first true alignment was laid to 
Old Croydon, and is closely followed by the present road, save for a bend at the 
crossing of Notbury Brook. At Broad Green, Croydon, it was visible in earlier 
times on the west side of the Green, now built over, and the line then continued 
along Handcraft Road through Old Croydon to high ground west of the Ctoydon- 
Purtey valley. Here the course of an old trackway, not an aligned road, called 
Violet Lane, continued it to Purley, where the valley was crossed, and a straight 
line of roads. Downs Court Road, a footpath, and the top of Riddlesdown Road, 
continued it over Riddlesdown to the Rose and Crown Inn, Kenlcy. Modern 
development lias removed all traces of ancient work on this part of the route. 
Through Wadingham the present road may represent it, or possibly a terraceway 
on the eastern slope of the valley partly occupied by Court Bushes Road, which 
would have been a drier route. J ust south of the Cater ham roundabout Tillingdown 
Lane slants up die hill on the cast of the town, and here we soon meet with the 
first traces of the original road still visible, for it ran upon a tecraceway high up 
on the hillside all along past Caterham, followed by a parish boundary. Where 
this terrace leaves the lane (in a small wood) the flint metalling is clearly visible 
and was proved to be a very substantial layer a foot thick, but farther south it is 
buried under accumulated plough soil from the fields above. 

The road rejoins the present one near the southern end of the by-pass and follows 
it nearly to Godscone Hill, but it descends this to the cast of the present road, 
along a lane through Dial bank Wood, and then rejoins the main road again, follow¬ 
ing it through Gods tone, over Tilburstow Hill, and Blindley Heath, From God- 
stone Hill this part of the route is roughly upon an alignment, modified slightly 
westward through Gods tone to avoid low ground, bur the road is never rigidly 
straight for long, Soudi of Gods tone the place names Stratton and Stansted 
(earlier Stanstrccc) recall the old road. On Blindley 1 Icath the present road is much 
raised, and just beyond its southern edge the old road turned south-eastward 
through Shawl and 5 Wood, to avoid wet ground, passing to the east of Shawlands 
Farm and following a hedgerow with the Ling field parish boundary down to the 
Eden Brook. Here the road surface, made of iron slag 12 feet wide and 8 inches 
thick, was found buried intact for some distance. 

Here the road made a distinct change of direction to the south-west, running 
through Green Wood and Cooper’s Moors Wood, where traces of the agger and 
slag metalling were found, to Park Farm, Felbridge. In the field south of the farm 
it is particularly well preserved, buried under the tilth, as a very solid road of large 
sandstone lumps mixed with small stones and a little iron slag, aii feet wide and 
5-7 inches thick. Traces were found along the east side of Rowpiat Lane, which 
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is nearly on its line bur diverges towards the north, and again near the farm 
Ascocts' At Greenfield Shaw, upon the ridge to the south, a turn of it 11 was made, 
more to the south, and this is the commencement of the main alignment across 
the Weald which is fairly closely followed through Sclstieid Common, Ardingly, 
Haywards Heath, Burgess Hill, and Hassocks to the South Downs at Clayton, 
it is probable that the slight turn at Greenfield Shaw was a modification designed 
to avoid the very wet ground at Hedgecourt, near belbridgc, and without it the 
two main alignments would have met a little to the south of Blindley Heath, near 


Shawlands. 

Traces of the agger and sandsronc, flint, or iron slag metalling have been iuun 
at numerous points along this alignment, but the road has gone quite out ot use 
even as a lane. A good length of ctggfr at Selsfleld Common has recent.} been b d t 
upon; the undisturbed surface was found north of Old House drive, ti feet wide 
and 4-9 inches thick; it is clearly traceable thence to and through \X akehurst Park, 
Ardingly; it passes to the west of the village along hedgerows and tracks; a 
partic ularl y fine piece of tfjgsr remains just 10 the south ot Rivet •> 1 umi, uid, 
layer of small sandstone and slag i; feet wide and 4-8 inches thick resting upon 
a layer of large sandstone lumps 20I feet wide and 4-6 inches thick; south of 
Hazards Heath a fine length of agger exists for i mile through the woods ot 
Bolnore; and it was found well preserved at Woodboume, on the north of Burgess 
Hill, of flint metalling 20 feet wide and 2-6 inches thick. 

At Hassocks cross-roads the road crosses another (140) that ran parallel with 
the escarpment of the South Downs, and In the south-west angle of the two there 
was an extensive Roman cemetery. The toad made a turn from e main gnment 
a little to the west, apparently to bring it just to this point, bo. it comes back to 
the main line at Clayton, the <glr with flint metalling being tnaceable, just beside 
the present road, in Bonny’s Wood. It ascended Clayton Hitt on to the Downs 
just west of the modem toad, plainly traceable as an overgrown entttng neat the 
summit (beside a bungalow. Rock Rose) and then as a aye 1-matked iettaceway to 
Pvecambe. Beyond this no definite traces of Roman work have been found, bu 
it* connected there with several contemporary trackways m this much occupied 
area of downland, and there was no doubt a continuatton along the course of the 

present road to Patcham and Brighton. 
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15. Stane Street, Lqndon-Chichester. (jSj miles) 1 - 1 

Stane Street, the most westerly of the southern radial roads, is the best known 
because so much of it still remains in use, but it was, in fact, the most important 
ot rtie series in Roman times, for it connected Londimiw; with Regmrn*, the tribal 
capital of Sussex* and it was provided with posting stations, of which two, at 
I lard ham neat Pulborough, and Alfoldean west of Horsham, are definitely known,* 

The planning of the alignments on which this road was constructed is of 
considerable interest, for it happens that we can see here die principles on which 
such planning was done,* First of all an alignment was sighted from London 
Bridge to Chichester, and this line was actually used by the road as fat as Ewell, 
but if it had gone farther this line would have led the road over Leith Hill and 
across the South Downs at a point where two main ridges would have been 
crossed. By crossing the South Downs a little more to the east, near Signer, not 
only was this latter difficulty avoided but also a convenient combe in the main 
escarpment allowed of an easy slanting descent there. So a fresh alignment was 
laid trom Chichester to Borough Hill, Pulborough, to secure this, and the road 
followed it to Hardham, near Pulborough. Next, an alignment was sighted north¬ 
ward from Borough Hill towards London, and the road follows it from just north 
of Pulborough to Anstie Grange Farm near Leith Hill. It could not have been 
used farther to the north because Box Hill intervenes, and the obvious course for 
the road lay through the Dorking gap in the hills by short linking alignments. 
North of Burford Bridge the road is very’ visible for 1 miles along Pebble Lane, 
but tins part lies just i mile to the south-east of the true London-Chichcster 
alignment and parallel with it, a puzzling anomaly until it is realized that by this 
slight adaptation the engineers kept the road os long as possible upon the Chalk 
instead of traversing the London Clay between Ashtcad and Ewell, One can only 
be amazed at the care, and the grasp of natural features on the route, that went 
to the planning of these roads. 

The course ot Stanc Street from London Bridge is approximately that of the 
present roads through South London to looting and Merton. Traces of it have 
been found under buildings on the east side of Borough High Street, and a recent 
tiEid ot a buried road surface under Newington Causeway suggests that tills slight 
westward bend from the true alignment may have been original, for the road 
carries a parish boundary there and the name is suggestive. Past Clapham Common 
the present road again bends some distance to the west of the true line, but there¬ 
after, through Balham and Tooting, the line is closely followed. Through Merton 

***“ Ih “ s the Al ? tonine Iter VU, bat an alternative name, Nwbmmi* 

JSSSfS T l ^ t0 havc bcen in Chcrc ’ name occurs XXre 

in Britain, and Rrgutm, being derived from the tribal title, is used here for greater convenience. 
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no trace remains, and it is not until after Mordcn Park that first a parish boundary 
line (a former hedgerow) and then the main road through Cheam to Ewell mark 
it, with traces of the agger remaining in she plantation along the frontage of 
Nonsuch Park. 5 The course through Ewdl has been accurately determined by 
excavation, when the road was found to be very solidly built of gravel and sand 
mixed, 24 to ay feet wide and up to i feet thick.* The London alignment ended 
near Ewell vicarage, and after a short linking line southward to the railway near 
Windmill Bridge, the Pebble Lane alignment began, running through Woodcote 
Park,- where it has been traced although the road is burled, to Pebble Lane at 
Thirty Acres Barn.* The road can now be followed easily to Burford Bridge and 
substantial remains of the agger , metalled with dint and pebbles, can lie seen under 
or beside the lane. For the last mile to Juniper HLU and Burford Bridge the road 
bends somewhat to suit the ground while maintaining its genera! direction, and 
traces of it were found on both banks of the river Mole close ro the bridge during 
road alterations.® 

The course of the road to Dorking ran directly south-westward, crossing the 
Pipp Brook a little to the west of the parish church, and then along South Street 
under Tower Hill. From this point the remains of the road, though often buried, 
have been traced almost continuously across the fields and woods, west of the 
houses at Holmwood, through Redlands Wood (a terrace metalled with large flints, 
sandstone, and pebbles, £2 feet wide and j inches t Stick, 10 Anstie Grange Farm, 
Minnickfold, and Bearehurst (cuttings for the road arc still visible), to Buckinghlll 
Farm, where the present road rejoins the old line- From here the road is still in 
use for several miles through Octley, and it often runs upon a distinct agger. 
Earlier it bore the name Stone Street Causeway. 11 South of the village it made a 
V-shaped divergence to cross the Gkcwood Stream, resuming the alignment by 
a terrace up the steep bankside. 11 Beyond this, east of Chenies where it runs along 
hedgerows with a parish boundary-, the agger and flint metalling is visible, and 
then a kne follows it to Monks Farm. Hedgerows and boundary continue to mark 
it on to Rowhook* where a north-westerly branch (iji) joins it, and then a lane 
carries it on through Roman Woods to Alfoldean. The road curved slightly down 
the hill, 1 * crossed the river A run by a bridge 14 just east of the present one, and 
then ran centrally through the small square enclosure of the posting station, or 
wfafisjo, about acres in extent, 3 Remains of the wooden piles that supported 
the piers of the bridge were found in still hard and in good condition- 

From this point the road remains in use almost throughout as far as Pulborough 
Bridge, the later distortions at a few points being very slight. Between Ad\ ersane 
and Todhurst Farm it runs on a fine agger, l he slight turn at the farm marks the 
end of the main alignment north of Borough Hill and the start of the short link 
to Pulborough Bridge. A mile farther on the south-easterly branch (152) goes off 
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to Marchill and Wiggonholt. Where the railway crosses our line at 1 J til bo rough 
the road was diverted and the old surface, of flint, chert and sandstone, 20 feet 
wide, was found undisturbed, 1 * 

The causeway across the A run marshes from Pui borough Bridge is probably 
based on die Roman crossing, tor traces of the agger and gravel and flint metalling 
have been found leading from its southern end across the fields to the Hardham 
posting-station, 11 situated close to the junction of the Mid hurst branch railway. 
This station, a rectangular banked enclosure of 4} acres, was rather larger than that 
at Alfoldean, but it has been much mutilated by the railways and recently by 
modem bull-dozing for cultivation. A branch road from the east (140) joined it 
here. Just beyond the south gate Stane Street makes a slight bend and starts upon 
the Borough Hill-Chichester alignment which is closely followed throughout. 
Traces oi the flint metalling can be found upon the line, which passes through 
fields to the west of Coldwaltham and Watersfield, through Grevatt’s Wood, and 
then by a slight deviation southwards to the foot of the Downs escarpment at 
Bignortail Wood. (The older Ordnance Survey maps show the course incorrectly 
between Grevatt’s Wood and Pulborough Bridge, a little to the west of the true 
course, which has been accurately established and can indeed be seen in places.) 

I he slight deviation to Bignurtail Wood enables the road to take advantage of 
a convenient spur in easing the first part of the ascent, and the road is readily 
traceable as a well-marked hollow way or terrace all the way up through this wood, 
becoming a fine agger on the open down above. Then the lane from Bignor jobs 
it for the rest of the long gradual ascent, and traces of its earlier terraced form can 
be seen on the sides of the worn-down lane. Towards the top a branch terraceway 
comes up steeply and more directly from the Bignor Villa site. At the top of the 
ascent Stane Street becomes an impressive agger on the open down, free from the 
modem lane and b good preservation. In the most exposed part of the summit 
the level top of the agger is now only some 4 feet wide, but it is probable that this 
ii due to weather action, for the whole agger is some 30 feet wide. A section 
examined herc En showed that the agger was built up with horizontally-laid Javcrs 
of rammed chalk and flint as a foundation, upon which further layers of gravel 
and tlmt were laid to a thickness of 23 indies near the crown of the road and 
rapering to the sides. Originally the width was probably about 18 feet and heavily 
cambered, which enabled weathering to take place. On each side of the agger were 
flat spaces bounded by small limiting ditches spaced 86 feet apart, which were 
earlier thought to be an unusual feature forming, as it were, a triple roadway, but 
it is now recognized that many roads had these limiting ditches, which were 

generally spaced 84 feet apart on first-class roads and 62 feet apart on the secondary 
routes. 17 f ■ 

1 his fine agger can be followed continuously, straight along the alignment, over 
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the downs, past Gumber Farm and through the extensive Nore Wood. Neat its 
crossing of the Duncton-Eartham road the ag^r is 58 feet wide and 4 feet high, 
and it continues well marked as an agger or hcdgcbank to a point near the farm 
Seabeach, where the modern road rejoins it for a short distance, and then a lane 
follows it over Halnaker Hill with remains of the agger ? 1 - 19 Then, except for a 
short diversion in Westliampnett, 1 * the modern road lies upon it all the way to 
Chichester. At Wesrhampnett the road from Brighton (153) joined it. 
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140. Barcombe Mills-Hard ham (ajJ miles) 1 

The extensive corn-growing areas on the South Downs required a ready means 
of communication with the main roads leading to London, and this was provided 
by a lateral east-west road with which the numerous tracks and terraceways 
descending from the downs could connect. It happens that the stratum of Lower 
Greensand which outcrops about a mile to the north of the Chalk escarpment 
provides a convenient and dry ridge for such a route, and the road was planned 
to follow this ridge as nearly as an aligned road could do. The downs escarpment 
makes a very pronounced bend or re-entrant at Wolstanbury Hill, north ot 
Brighton, and the accompanying strata do so too. Tims it was necessary to re-align 
the road near this point, and this was done by making two changes of direction 
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ai Danny Park, Hurstpierpoim, and at Streatham Farm, near Henfidd, the align¬ 
ments from Barcombe Mills to Danny Park and from Streatham Farm westward 
being practically parallel. Further west, at Buncton, a new alignment more north¬ 
westerly carries the road to Wiggonholt for the crossing of the Atun valley. 

The road branched from the London-Lcwes road (14) at Barcombe Mills, along 
the line of the present toad past the railway station, and then it is marked bv a 
series of footpaths and tracks across the high held called The Crink, past Curd’s 
Farm, Folly Farm, and Folly \\ ood. As Barcombe Mills lies in low ground it is 
possible that the main alignment was laid out from the high ground at Folly Farm, 
and it is then closely followed. Traces of the agger and of the flint metalling ate 
visible at various points but not very noticeably. The agger is perhaps seen most 
clearly in the field just cast of \\ ickhatn Barn, to the west of the Lewes-Chailey 
road on Resting Oak FI ill. The metalled layer was found at ‘St Winefrede’s', Hast 
Chi king ton, which stands upon the alignment. 

Hedgerows north of Wootton Farm, and the first part of Chapel Lane, next 
mark it, and then a hollow way along the north side of the present lane to Plumpton 
Cross. The lane to Ashurst Farm then marks it, but after this it lies to the north 
of the present lane to and through Streat (which takes its name from the road), 
passing through ‘North Acres’ and up the Rectory drive. In the field beyond the 
Rectory it is very distinct as a wide, cambered agger on the south side of a hedgerow, 
and then, north of Hailey Farm, it is again very distinct for 750 yards along the 
north side of a long hedgerow. Here the flint metalling was found to be 25 feet 
wide and 4-6 inches thick. J be wad was traced through the north side of Ditchling 
village, just north of ‘Rowles Croft’, and skirting the foot of Lodge Hill where 
the flint metalling was intact but only 9 feet wide and $-6 inches thick. Beyond 
ficymcr, at Spitalford Bridge, the line is taken up by a parish boundary and the 
earlier road across the site of Hassocks station (north of the present main road), 
and then by a boundary bank to the point 70 yards north of Hassocks cross-roads 
where the London-Brighton road (150) was crossed. Beyond the crossing the 
large Roman cemetery bordered the road on the south, 2 and it was traced onward 
past the sandpits to Danny Park. 

Here, on a small hill, rhe new alignment, more to the south-west, begins and is 
very dearly traceable for the next mile, by lanes to Bedlam Street and then as a 
fine cambered agger some 40 feet wide. The road is again traceable in places through 
Co Id harbour and Shaves VC' oods, where the flint metalling upon a stone less clay 
soil used to be conspicuous though it is now much obscured by other rubbish laid 
during the war in these woods. Further on, Horn Lane over Qrcham Common 
to \\ ood s Mill (partly a derelict hollow way), and then parts of the lane to 
Streatham Farm mark the line, and here, just before the crossing of the Adur, the 
alignment changes to due west again. Hedgerow'S mark it onwards past Huddle- 
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stone Farm and north of Wappingthorn to Wiston Old Rectory ('The Falconers’ 
on some maps) and then another change of alignment is made to the north-west. 4 

For the first mile of this there is almost nothing to be seen, although a distinct 
mark seen upon air photographs, due to a slight terracing of the slope across a 
field, indicates the line. Then a derelict lane with parish boundary marks it, north 
of die hamlet of Rock, and beyond this there are remains of the agger in places, 
especially north-west of Merryhill, near the Roundabout Fish Pond (whose bay 
is on the line) and across the northern part of Hurston Warren golf links, always 
adhering rigidly to the alignment. This ends on the edge of the high ground above 
the small river Stor, and a turn due west would then link it with the causeway 
across the wide A run marshes. This can still be traced for practically the entire 
length of the crossing, with some of the flint metalling still intact for a width of 
18 feet. Traces of the agger can be seen again to the west of a farmstead south of 
Hardham Church, maintaining almost the same line, and this would meet Srane 
Street (15) just outside the south gate of the posting-station there. 
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141-6, Local Roads in the Pevensey-Gltnde Area 1 - 2 

Local roads of short length, or vicinal ways as they ate sometimes termed, are 
notoriously difficult to date since they necessarily Jack the usual test of a Roman 
road, prominent alignments of notable length. Occasionally, however, the local 
circumstances of occupation sites or of construction enable a Roman origin to be 
safely given, and in these cases the roads certainly deserve inclusion in a survey 
such as this. There must be hundreds of such roads in other areas which cannot 
yet be included for lack of proof, but this may well be forthcoming when more 
attention is paid to them. 

The South Downs formed a district of active cultivation at that time, with 
numerous trackways. Occupation, as attested by various finds of Roman pottery, 
was extending into the Weald on the north, and in this particular area east of 
Glynde, around the villages of Ripe and Chalvington, it seems practically certain 
that a land settlement scheme of the standard Roman pattern was initiated. Then 
at Pevenscy (Aitderida) the Saxon Shore fort, of late Roman date, was established 
upon a somewhat remote promontory among the tidal estuaries that then covered 
the present marshlands. Roads were required for these places and remains of them 
can still be traced. 
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141. Newhaven-Selmeston-The Dicker (9 miles)* 

On the Downs this road is primarily a trackway, but it is on a straight alignment 
and traces of an agger can be found, as on Gardiner’s Hill. Its purpose was, no 
doubt, to give access to the mouth of the Ouse, and, perhaps, along the coast 
beyond towards Brighton, though coast erosion would liave removed all traces 
there. Passing through the crest of the Downs in a cutting, it descended the very' 
steep escarpment on a terraceway (or borstal) and made direct from the foot of 
this to Selmeston, where a new alignment still marked by hedgerows and lanes 
leads on by May’s Corner, Poundheld Corner (Chalvington), and so to the Dicker, 
where it is lost. It may perhaps have ended where the cultivated lands ceased. 
Poundfieid Corner was, as we shall sec, an important point in the lay-out of the 
land settlement area, and Roman pottery in the sandpit there proves the con¬ 
temporary occupation of the district. 


142, Pfven sey-S elmeston-Gly ntde (iz miles)! 

This rt>ad performed a similar function to that of the Bartombe Mills-Hirdham 
road (140) linking up the tracks from the downs to the main artery northward 
at Lewes (14), but its district was more remote than that of the western road. 
Pcvensey („■- \tidtridti) could only be approached on land by a somewhat tortuous 
route from Polcgate on the west through Stone Cross and Mill Hill by Peelings 
Lane, where traces of the old metalling have been found, and so into Westham, 
where traces oi the road have been found approaching the great west gate of 
Pevensey to the south of the present street and houses. 

from Stone Cross westward the road is well established by hedgerows, a long 
length of old lane bearing the name Farncstreet from Polcgate to Berwick, with 
traces of ancient metalling (apart from its later use as a coaching road), and by 
an old road across Berwick Common to Selmeston. West of this junction with 
road 141 it is possible that the continuation was made at a different time, for it is 
dearly along the course of the present road, in very straight lengths and with a 
parish boundary', Yihich leaves road 141 a little farther to the south, and proceeds 
by Stamford (earlier Slancford) Pound, Newhousc Farm, and Wick Street to 
Glynde, joining with other roads near Fide (144-5^0 be mentioned shortly. It is 
ot intei cst that the whole of this route, from Pevensey to Giynde, is recognizably 
described in a Royal Charter of 1252, which refers to it as ‘the old road 3 and used 
it as a boundary'. 



CouwTfiyvf O, G. _S. CrMwwd 

I, LONDON - l-IAVES ROAD AN35 MAIDSTONE - HASTINGS ROAD 


above. The original iron-slag surface exposed at Motive, near l-ast Grinstead, during excavation, 
showing ruts. Owned bv the Ssussex Vrefaaco logical 1 fust and still in psui kept open to n. 
RKtOW. Iden Green, near Benenden, Kent. Roman paved ford* 











IX. I.OMHTS -nillOHTON SECTIONS EXCAVATION 

River’s 1'iirm, Ardinglv; showing large stones and well-defined cambered itg&r. iKGirr, Rowlands 1‘arm, Jjngdcld: showing 
iron-slag metalling. A good csample ufa buried road showing little surface trace. 
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143, Stone Cross -1 evingtgn (3 miles) 1 

This short branch connecting Pevensey to the downs by the most direct route, 
avoiding the estuary of Hillingdon Level, is well marked by two lines of hedgerow 
indicating the alignments designed exactly to turn the head of the estuarj near 
the railway just east of Lower Wiiltngdon. Beyond this suburb of Eastbourne the 
alignment reaches the downs, and the road ascended a spur by a particularly fine 
example of a terraceway, still quite intact, leading to a double-lynchct roadw ay 
below the main escarpment of Combe Hill, which crosses I telling Down to Jcving- 
ron over a field called Castleway Furlong (obviously the ‘way 5 to Pevensey Castle), 
and reaching the village at Street Farm. 

144. Seaeord-Fikle Beacon-Ripe (9I miles) 1 

Considerable remains of Roman occupation have been lound at Scoford, including 
an extensive cemetery just east of the town. Past this ran a north-south mad, still 
marked bv a long line of trackway, leading from the high ground of Seaford Head, 
past Sutton Place, over the golf course to Black Stone, and then along the ridge 
to Firle Beacon, crossing road 141 just before reaching the northern crest of the 
downs. Apart from terracing upon the eastern face of the hill north of Blackstone, 
the road is just a greenway upon the downs, but at a point 7™ yards west ot the 
Beacon it descends the very steep northern escarpment as a well engineered but 
narrow ter raceway, known as the Rabbit \N alk, only some 8 feet \*ide. I com the 
foot of this a well-marked, though flattened, agger, up to j 5 feet wide but generally 
about 24 feet wide, is plainlv traceable all the way across Firle Park, parallel to 
and j jo feet west of the Heighten Street hnc which forms the eastern boundary 
of the park. North of the park the line continues to be marked by hedgerows, and 
here the flint metalling was found largely intact. Beyond Ncwhouse Farm, where 
road 142 was joined, them is now no sign of the road tor some distance, but it 
probably continued past Little Lulham to tleaver’s Bridge Lane, Ripe, as part 
of the land settlement lay-out. 


145, Heightcn St reet-G lyndf-Lew e$ (4 miles)* 

This spur road left road 144 * Heighten Street, in Firle Park, and is marked by 
old lanes north-westward through Wick Street (where road 142 would join it 
direct to Glvnde. There were two early crossings of the Glynde Reach, still tidal 
and then an estuary of some size though apparently fordable. The earlier, just 
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east of the railway station, yielded proof of a well-made 30 foot roadway when the 
river was being dredged, and a Roman coin was found there. The other crossing, 
cast of the chalk spur south of the river, is approached by a tine earth causeway 
30 feet wide, between ditches 130 feet apart, and it is known that a metalled ford 
had existed in the river here also. The advantage of this crossing (wider than the 
other) lay in its avoidance of a stiff climb over the chalk spar on the south, and it 
was an obvious improvement to make when engineered roads were available. 
Beyond Glynde an old lane leads straight on to the top of the Caburn block of 
downs, where, as a green way, the road leads directly over Saxon Down to join 
road 14 outside Lewes. A later branch round the foot of the downs through 
Glyndebournc and by Upper Stoneham Farm, thus avoiding the lrills. Is also very 
probable. 


146. The Rife Land Settlement (j miles) 1 

It remains only to mention this curious and highly interesting survival of Roman 
land units. Their land settlements, still clearly traceable in Italy and North Africa, 
were laid out in squares of 20 < zo actus, or rectangles of 20 x zi or 20 x 24 
actus, the actus being a measure of 120 Roman feet (1 i 6 -oj English feet), and the 
main plots were bounded by roadways, mainly unmetallcd lanes for farm use. 

Now in a small area around Ripe, covering some 2 miles by if, it is notable 
that all the lanes and fields, even though their boundaries are warped by age, fit 
into a rigidly rectangular lay-out whose boundaries fall in multiples of to actus 
going cast to west, and at y, 10, t j, zi, and 31 actus going north from the main 
axis road, and at 6, 12, 18, and Z4 actus south of it. The history of the Norman 
manors in this area shows that the land was divided along the present boundaries 
in a highly detailed patchwork between them, and the faces seem inescapably to 
indicate that the division must therefore be pre-Norman in origin and hence 
almost certainly Roman, for nothing else will explain the detailed numerical 
relations. The lay-out has road 141 along its eastern side, with the main axis road 
146 running at right angles from it at Poundficid Corner to reach road 145 near 
the western side of the lay-out at Mark Cross. The parallel Lanktyc Lane, at 
24 actus , south of the axis road, is apparently also an original road of the planned 
area. 
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151. Row hook-Winter. fold Heath (6 miles) 1 ' s 

This north-westerly branch leaves Stane Street (ij) at Rowhook, just to the north 
of the posting-station at Aifoldean, and is laid out upon a single alignment, which 
was rigidlv followed, for the jJ miles to the foot of the steep escarpment of the 
Lower Greensand hills at Wintcrfold Heath, dose to Wintctfold House. The whole 
of this length has disappeared almost entirely, hardly a hedgerow remaining to 
mark its course above ground, yet its course lias been quite accurately established 
from the abundant remains of the metalling, mainly chert and ironstone, with flint 
and pebbles too, especially towards the Rowhook end, which are plainly traceable 
upon the stoncicss soil of very heavy clay. The width of the road was 17-18 feet 
with a camber of about 7 inches, the metalling being 9 inches thick in the centre 
of the road, where it is well preserved, but at other points only a thin layer of 
stones remains. It Is usually found a few inches below the present surface of the 
fields, or the scattered stones may be seen across a ploughed field upon the 
alignment. 

It is to be seen in the field adjoining Pinkhurst Copse on the north-west, and 
near the northern edge of So me rebury Wood, where it is a metalled hollow. A 
hollow can also be seen near Garbrldgc running up to the south-east corner of 
Upper Canfold Wood, where the metalling was found intact along its eastern edge. 
Where it crosses Concyhum Gill beyond, it is also visible as a hollow way with 
traces of the metalling. Neat Wintctfold House the alignment ends and the road 
had to curve westward to ascend the escarpment by an old sunken lane called 
Jelley’s Hollow. It was probably continued by natural trackways on the dry sandy 
ground to Farley Heath, and pethaps over Rlackheath to Albury and the North 
Downs at Newlands Corner, where there is a zig-zag ascent that might be of 
Roman origin. 
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15a, Codmore Hill-Marehill (Pulbo rough) (ifc miles) 1 

This short branch left Stanc Street (15) at a point a little to the north of Codmore 
Hill. It runs due south through an area which was quite thickly occupied in Roman 
times, no fewer than three villa sites and other remains having been found close 
to its line. At first a green lane marks its course, and this now joins Stane Street 
by a short elbow which may possibly be original, thus saving some unnecessary 
construction. Lanes, footpaths, and hedgerows mark its course very plainly 
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throughout, adhering rigidly to the alignment although this involves it in some 
steep little hills. Passing Broomcrshill Farm it reaches Marehill, and so falls into 
the present road over B ickford Bridge towards Wiggonholt. Just beyond the 
bridge it would have met the east-west road (140) neat the site of a villa, and it 
probably continued past Redford to join other tracks near Storrington and the 
downs, though it is not an aligned road beyond Alarehill. 
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153. Chichester-Brighton (iji miles) 1 

Although it had long been realized that a road must have run eastward from 
Chichester {Regtwm) to provide access to the numerous Roman sites along the 
coastal plain, it was only quite recently that its course was recognized as generally 
that of the present main road through Avisford, Arundel, and Old Shoreham. 
Consideration of the position of numerous small streams which cross the plain 
and, above all, the suitable points from which the ferries that would then have 
been required for the A run and Adur crossings could operate, practically dictated 
the position of this road in the only convenient course possible. 

The road branches from Stane Street (15) at \K esthampnett, thus saving i| miles 
of construction. After a short linking alignment for J mile, the first main alignment 
was closely followed through Crocker hill, near Boxgrove, and then through the 
park of Aldingbourne House, where it is still marked by a line of trees, the present 
main road being diverted here round the south side of the park. Old Sussex maps 
show it on the original course. Beyond the park the present road with wide verges 
again represents the course; it makes a slight turn on to a new alignment a little 
to the south-east and runs very straight for t miles to the Avisford cross-roads. 
Here a natural obstacle, the Binstead Brook, an insignificant stream but lying in 
a deep narrow valley, had to be crossed, and this was apparently achieved by a 
Jtig-zag of which traces remain on the east bank, after which the road continued 
upon the same alignment through Binstcd Wood and Tordngton Common, 
marked by an old lane with traces of the gravel metalling. The present toad lies 
to the north here but the two rejoin for a short distance near the Swan Inn, a mile 
west ot Arundel, and then diverge again, the old road running down an old lane 
straight to the Arundel gas-works, while tire other takes a more curving route. 

Here it w ill be seen that an inlet of the marshy ground would formerly have 
provided an ideal haven lor the working of the ferry*, exactly at the point where the 
road reached it. I lie corresponding point on the far shore would have been just 
behind Arundel station, at the only place on that side sheltered from the prevailing 
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south-westerly winds by a little ridge. We see an exactly similar arrangement at 
the Adur crossing, between the Sussex Pad Inn at Lancing, with an inlet just 
below the Gal lege, and Old Sho reham at a point just under the little ridge behind 
the church. These estuaries were formidable obstacles until recent times. 

Beyond the A run crossing, the old road can be seen ascending the slope behind 
the station as an old hollow way south of the present road which joins it at Cross- 
bush, the two then running together almost continuously to Salvington, behind 
Worthing. A wide ‘road zone’ evidently existed here in earlier times, and has been 
inclosed first on one side then on the other, which marks the original straightness 
of the line. Between New Place Farm and Hammerpot cross-roads, behind 
Angmering, tire present road deviates on the north and the older road can be 
seen clear of it, but its remains arc unfortunately too much disturbed for accurate 
measurement. At Hammerpot a slight turn was made, a little north of east, which 
enables the road to follow a convenient ridge for the next ri miles, and it is of 
interest to note that the strip of woodland bordering the road on the north here 
was earlier called The Harroway. At Stanhope Lodge, and at Salvington a mile 
farther on, die present road makes sharp double bends, both at points where 
ancient trackways from the downs to the coast cross it, and it seems possible that 
for some local reason the original road did in fact do this. At Salvington the earlier 
line is resumed and appears to have been closely followed through Charman Dean, 
Middle Yard, and just south of Sompting Church as a line of terrace, field-way, 
and kne, then along a line of liigh lynchet through Sompting Abbots Park, merg¬ 
ing into the modern by-pass toad, which was formerly a lane, on to North Lancing. 
Here a slight turn more to the north enabled the road to hug the edge of the 
higher ground, marked by boundaries through the grounds of Lancing House, 
and then by the present road to the Sussex Pad Inn. 

Beyond the Adur crossing the course is still plainly marked all the way to 
Brighton by the Old Shoreham Road. This was diverted in coaching times round 
the south of Buckingham Park at Old Shoreham, but the original course can still 
be seen, and is in part used by minor roads, called The Avenue and The Street, 
the latter an old road name there. The Street curves southward to the tine Norman 
church, but originally its line continued west, marked by a footpath and hollow, 
to the scarp above the Adur, which it descended by a northward ter raceway that 
is still visible, reaching the very spot that would have been most sheltered for the 
working of the ferry. The Old Shoreham Road, although now suburban through¬ 
out, was formerly remarkable in avoiding the sites of the old villages near its 
course, which was obviously planned without regard to them, another indication 
of its Roman origin. On nearing Brighton, at Goldstone Crescent, a change of 
alignment more to the south-east was made, perhaps to make use of an already 
existing trackway from Hangkton, and the road continues direct to Preston Circus, 
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where it could have crossed the Stcine valley to Elm Grove and the ridge ways 
beyond towards Lewes, 

Although minor changes of line occur at several points on this route the whole 
lay-out is most direct, being nowhere more thanf mile off a single alignment for 
the aj miles between Westhampnett and the turn at Goldstone Crescent, in spire 
of the two difficult river crossings involved. 
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154. Clayton Wickham-Portslade (8 miles) 

During the excavation of the Hassocks Sandpit which disclosed the large Roman 
cemetery, remains were found of a substantial north-south toad coming from 
Clayton W ickham (where it is lost) across the sandpit, and on through fields to 
Coldharbour Farm at the foot of the downs. 1 At the pit it was 27 feet wide and 
over 9 inches thick, of large blocks of stone with a hard rubble surface on top, 
but farther south it was of flint and only j inches thick. This road appears to have 
been continued along the underbill lane through Newtimber and Poynings, 
followed for a time by a parish boundary, right into the deep combe of the Devil's 
Dyke.* It climbs the southern escarpment of this by a well-marked ter race way, 
crosses the ridge to the site of the Dyke railway station, and then continues 
southward as a very straight trackway along the spine of Benfield Hill direct to 
Mangle ton Manor Farm. Here it may have gone straight on to join the Chichcster- 
Brighton road (153) by the most direct and obvious route along the west side of 
a slight vallcv, as traces of a terraccway past the farm suggest. There is, however, 
another route which branched sharply upward from the terraccway in the Dyke 
combe, not far from its head, and then ran southward on a nearly parallel course, 
just east of the derelict railway, over Round Hill to Hanglcton village.* Most of 
this road is a particularly fine specimen of a double-lynchct road, and bears the 
traditional name of Port’s Road. It curves to the south-west through Hanglcton, 
crossing the other road at the farm, and continues through Portslade village, to 
join the Chichester-Brighton road just beyond. Ancient metalling was found in 
it near this junction. 
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155. Chichester-Milland (-Site hester?) (15 miles) 1 

The discovery of this road was only made recently during the examination of air 
photographs by the Archaeology' Division of the Ordnance Survey, when the 
rectangular enclosure of a posting-station bisected by a road was noticed at Iping 
Marsh near Milland. Substantial remains of the road between this point and 
Chichester (Rtjgam) were then found, and as the general direction of the road 
leads towards Silchester it is probable that it was the direct link between the two 
tribal capitals, for only a road of some importance would have been provided with 
posting-stations. Thus it should perhaps be included with the roads from Silchester 
(Caffa « Atrebatum) to be considered in the next chapter, but no trace of it has as 
yet been found beyond Milland, which is just in Sussex, and so it is convenient 
for the present to include it here. 

Iping Marsh lies between two escarpments at Milland and Dormer Hill, and the 
piece of road first noticed crosses the a miles between them, the present road being 
upon the alignment nearly all the way with a parish boundary following it in some 
parts. The posting-station is at Weston’s Farm, Iping Marsh, and its enclosing 
banks are plainly visible, about 380 x 3 jo feet in extern, malting the station rather 
smaller than those on Stane Street (15). Towards Dunner Hill the present road 
leaves the line to seek an easier crossing on the west of the HD, and the Roman 
road passed the east side of Robin’s Bottom and climbed the escarpment by a 
zig-zag, now' deeply sunken. At the top a terraced 10ad can be seen leaving the 
present lane, pointing due south upon a new alignment aimed at Linch Bail, a 
prominent hill on the escarpment of the South Downs. This line is closely followed 
along the edge of Upper Reynolds Wood, past Stubbhill Farm, through Captain’s 
W ood, where the agger lies under a line of hedgerows, and then across fields to 
the Rot her. On the far bank a distinct hollow way leads up to Crowsholc Copse, 
with traces of a terrace and hollow way on to the farm. Then, across the M id- 
hurs t-Petersfidd road, it is particularly plain right over Iping Common to Fitzhail, 
first as an agger, then in a deep guile)' (which has been deepened by later quarrying), 
and then as an agger between ditches 60 feet apart, which show very clearly when 
viewed from the south side of the common by reason of the grassy vegetation 
upon them. Just before crossing the present road by Fitzhail the agger embays a 
little pond on the common near some large tumuli. T he existing track past Fitzhail 
Farm, with the parish boundary, marks the line, and the agger, 24 feet wide, is 
again seen plainly in rough ground between two lakes beyond the pond, with a 
hedgerow line beyond. 

There is then little trace till the foot of the downs is reached at Linch Farm. 
A natural spur of the Chalk great!) eases the first part of the ascent here, of which 
the road made clever use, and it continues the climb by a terrateway of the usual 
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type, now worn into a hollow way, curving round the slopes ot a slight combe 
In the very steep escarpment. Crossing the ridge way at the summit, on a col 
between Linch Down and Didling Hill, the aggtr can soon be faintly seen, t 5 feet 
wide, and is then traceable all the way through Linchball Wood, followed by a 
modern bank and parish boundary, sometimes east or west of it. For the first 
570 yards it keeps S.S.W along a spur, but then takes up a new alignment, which 
is rigidly followed, over Stapleash Down, Warren Down, and Heath Barn Dow n, 
certainly as far as Binderton and probably straight on through W cst Lav ant, along 
a north-south lane, until it falls into an earlier trackway leading from Stoke Down, 
on the north-west, into Chichester about a mile from the city. On this part ot the 
route it is verv clearly shown by air photographs of Heath Barn Down, where it 
is a slight jffiy 24 feet wide, between ditches 60 feet apart, which showed plainly 
from the ait although more difficult to pick up on the ground. It is also clearly 
traceable to the north of this, through rough scrub towards Warren Down, as a 
large aggp? or terrace. Between Binderton and West Lavani cultivation has 
apparently destroyed all trace of it. 
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156. Chichester-Sidlesham {4 miles) 

It seems cleat that there was a road leading almost due south from Chichester to 
Sidlcsham, on a coastal inlet of Pagham Harbour, Little trace of it can now be 
found, but there is an interesting reference in the bounds described in an early 
Anglo-Saxon charter* as south along btane Street to Kingsham w hich can only 
refer ro, and has been identified with, a line running south from the city past the 
west side of Kingsham Farm. 4 This line, continued beyond the Chichester Canal, 
is marked by a bolt of gravel across the fields and then by an old lane as fat as 
Donnmgton, a little to the east of the village. There is then no trace for a mile 
until, near Marble Bridge, a line of hedgerows and a lane seem again to mark the 
course upon the same alignment right on to Sidlcsham, passing a little to the cast 
of Strcctcnd Farm, and then leading on to the coastal inlet on the course of the 
present road. At the Chichester end the line points to the southern angle of the 
city wall, and the road must have turned westward for some ajc yards to the 
south gate, possibly because low ground made a more direct route inconvenient. 

It has also been suggested 1 that another road a little to the west of Sidlesham 
led across the peninsula from Bird ham on Chichester Channel to the open coast 
at Bracklesham, marked almost continuously by a single alignment of existing road 
and lane, and this is possible although the reason for such a route is not at all 
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cleai. The existence of wo Street Fields near West Wittering suggest that a branch 
road might have run from Bird ham to this coastal point also, but no evidence of 
its metalling has yet been traced. 
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LONDON TO THE SOUTH-WEST 

JXl 

V>A p r>V vslt r^ * 

(i) The South-western Network 

To the south-west and west of London the road system shows a well- 
designed plan. A single trunk road (4a) spanned the 44 miles to Silchester {Calleva 
Atnhattm), and this seems to have passed through lonely forested country, for 
no branch roads are certainly known throughout its length. But at Silchester the 
main roads diverged fanwise, south-south-west to Winchester {Vents Belgaru (m) 
and the coastal inlets between Southampton and Chichester {Regntm), south-west 
to Old Sarum {Sorbiodumim), Dorchester {Dnrmvaria), and Exeter {Isea Dumnoni- 
orwf), west and north-west to Bath {Aqttae Stt/is), Cirencester (Cormam), and 
Gloucester (G/epm), a strikingly simple and effective scheme which could not be 
bettered to this day, Silchester was thus a road centre of great importance as 
a kind of advanced western base from London for all road traffic on that side. 

L : pon reaching Winchester the southern toad (42) again divided, south-eastward 
to Chichester {420 and 421), where it met the Weal den roads, southward to the 
port at Bittcrnc (Ciausentum), (42b), and south-west to the New Forest, where 
there were extensive potteries, and probably to Poole Harbour (422). From 
Winchester, too, there were roads westward to Old Sarum (45), and north-west 
to Grencester (43), forming an almost complete radial network from this centre, 
which would indeed be tjuite symmetrical if the short straight road to the east 
were included, but as yet no continuation of this road has been found. 

From Silchester the main thoroughfare was evidently designed to lead south¬ 
west to Old Sarum (4b), which it does in an almost direct course, crossing near 
Andover, almost halfway along, the road from Winchester to Cirencester (43}, 
Another radial network was centred on Old Sarum, and roads ran eastward to 
Winchester (45a), northward to Miklcnhall (Cunetio), near Marlborough (44), to 
join the Cirencester road, westward to the Mcndip Hills where there were lead 
mines (45 b), besides the continuation of the main trunk road south-westward to 
Badbuty Rings, Dorchester, and the coast {4c). 

This last road (4c), in its passage over the downs to Badbury Rings, where it 
is known as Ackling Dyke, is a magnificent embankment which must be one of 
the finest visible relics of the Roman roads in the whole of Britain, and it seems 
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likely that it was deliberately so constructed to create an impression upon the 
natives. At Badbury Rings the road divides, and it is apparent that in its original 
form it was designed to terminate at Poole Harbour fad), the continuation to 
Dorchester fae) being formed subsequently. It is thus quite likely that the road 
was primarily intended as a direct link from the coast to the Wiltshire hinterland, 
perhaps very early in the occupation. The Poole road was also extended northward 
beyond Badbury Rings by a road (46) which appears to be making fox Bath, 
although there is a gap of some miles between Donhead St Mary and Fromc in 
which its course is unknown, but it is continued beyond, upon the same general 
line, by another length of road (5 a) right into Bath. 

From Badbury Rings the main trunk toad continued south-westward to 
Dorchester fae), which was another radial centre of considerable importance. 
This was connected by a southward road (4®) with its port at Radipole by \\ cy- 
mouth, and north-westward by a road to Ilchestcr (47) upon the Foss \X ay (5), 
with connections along the Poldcn Hills to the Bristol Channel, Westward, too, 
the trunk road continued faf), as directly as the very difficult hilly country there 
allows, right on to Exeter, the last Roman town in the south-west. It seems that 
there were two routes over the last stretch from Char m outh westward faf and 49)* 
one by Axminstcr, the other nearer the coast. Exeter was connected southward 
to its port at Tops ham by a short road (49°)» to th e south-west, by 

Tcignbridge (491), to the west, towards Okehampton (492), and possibly also to 
the north-west. Bideford and Barnstaple ( 493 )» ^ut this last has not yet been 
established. 

In die valley of the river Axe this western route met and crossed the final stage 
of that remarkable Roman road the Foss ay (5X which crosses the whole of 
England diagonally upon an almost straight course from Lincoln to the mouth 
of the Axe (probably near Axmouth at that time), passing through Bath and 
Ilchestcr, which were both road centres, At Ilchester roads led south-eastward to 
Dorchester (47) and north-westward to the Poldcn Hills (51) and along their ridge 
to the extreme end at Puriton, above the estuary of the river Parrett and the 
Bristol Channel. There were also branches ($10 and 511) near Street, at the eastern 
end of the ridge in a district rich in Roman sites. On the Mcndip ridge the Foss 
Way crossed the road from Old Sarum to the lead mines (45b), and continued 
direct to Bath, whence several roads diverge. Parallel with it on the west ran 
another road (540) direct from the lead mines, through Compton Martin to con¬ 
nect near Bitton with the road along the north side of the Avon valley from Bath 
to its port at Seomills (54)' The roads radiating from Bath can be considered more 
conveniently in the area covered by the next chapter. 
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(ii) The South-west Road and Branches 

4a, LoNDON-SlLG HESTER (44! JUlleS) 1 

In our survey of the roads within the London area we have seen that this, the 
most important thoroughfare ro all the western parts of the Province, left the 
city at Newgate and is represented by the line of Oxford Street and Bayswatet 
Road to Notting Hill, parish boundaries following it for long distances. At 
Netting Hill, a high sighting-point to the west, a distinct turn south-westward 
was made, aimed at high ground near Egham, i<S\ miles away, and designed just 
to pass along the northern edge of the big bend in the Thames at Brentford. The 
first part of tills course is closely followed by Holland Park Avenue and Goldhawk 
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Road until this turns sharply southward to Chiswick. The Roman road went 
straight on over Turnhani Green (now a part of Acton Gtccn and much obliterated 
by railways) where Stukeley described it as clearly visible. It is represented first 
by Stamford Brook Road and Bath Road (here a minor street), and then, beyond 
the railways and London Transport depot, by some back lanes, now blocked but 
formerly connected, and finally by Chiswick Road, coming out into Chiswick 
High Road, which then carries on the line to Brentford. One can sense, as it were, 
the footpath or lane to which this broken portion had degenerated, crossing open 
land here before the town development came, as Stukeley mentions.* 

Through Brentford and Hounslow the present road follows the alignment 
closely, and the small divergence northward at Spring Grove may well be original 
as it avoids low ground at a small scream. From Baber Bridge at the west end of 
Hounslow Heath to East Bedfont an old hedgerow with parish boundary ran a 
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little to the south of the present road, now obscured by development, and marked 
the alignment there. From East Bedfunt to Staines the present road follows it 
closely. 

At Staines the river was crossed, apparently at a place which required more 
than one bridge, for the name of the settlement at this point was Pontes, 
‘The Bridges’. The position of the bridges and the course of the road are not 
known, but the alignment points to Bakeham House on the ridge beyond, just 
to the south of the enormous block of Holloway College which dominates the 
scene. Since it is to Bakeham House that the next alignment, through Sunniugdale, 
also points, and still mote because remains of a road have been found there, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the two alignments did, in fact, meet at this very 
suitable hilltop point. 

Reference must, however, be made here to the large stone monument erected 
at Great Fosters, f mile south of Egham and 1 mile off rhe road alignment, by 
E. W. Edgell in 1850, to mark the site of the Roman road which had been found 
in the adjoining meadow. While it may well be that some remains of a toad were 
found at this spot, it is scarcely possible that it could be a part of the main highway, 
involving as this would a distinct detour from the long alignments in each 
direction for which there seems no topographical reason. 

The line of the road is visible again at Sunningdale, where a distinct agger follows 
a hedgerow line from the cross-roads opposite the church to Rise Road, a very 
substantial affair 24 feet wide and metalled with gravel. It can be faintly seen 
crossing low ground north-east of the church towards Fort Belvedere, where a 
woodland ride is said to follow it for joo yards. This line points to Bakeham 
House, as has been said, cutting through the valley now occupied by Virginia 
W ater which is, however, an artificially embanked lake. By an odd freak of chance 
it would have reached the lake just at the point where the transplanted Roman 
columns and other relics trom Gyrene in North Africa were set up many years 
ago, a trap for the unwary beginner in archaeology! 

After crossing Rise Road the agger is visible where It enters the grounds of 
Wardour Lodge. It is said to have been very dearly visible all along here before 
the development of the district. Just beyond the railway Dry Arch Road comes 
on to its line for a short distance, and then after passing through a small wood 
the agger can he well seen as a fine cambered bank some 30 feet wide crossing a 
meadow to Chatters Road, which it reaches just at the point where a lane leads 
back to the house Airth. It can he best seen by going about 100 yards up this lane. 
Through Scots wood a woodland ride follows the line fairly closelv, and then the 
Berkshirc-Surrcy county boundary follows it all the way to Duke’s Hill, near 
Bags Slot Park, usually along hedgerows with traces of the agger, which appears 
to lie mainly on the south side of the boundary as it approaches Earlywood near 
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Windksham Hail, and also at Winklands north of Erlwood House, but it shifts to 
the north side just before reaching the Bagshot-Brac knell road. 

Here, just by the entrance lodge of Bagshot Park, the main change of alignment 
was made, pointing almost due west, and this is rigidly followed for the whole 
of the remaining 17 miles to Silchcster. Tills part of the road is so largely visible 
■even though mostly disused that the strange spectacle has earned it the title of 
The Devil’s Highway, 

The agger is again visible in the wood of Bags hot Park, and then the drive lead¬ 
ing to Rapley Lake follows the south side of the agger, whose gravel metalling 
can be seen in the north bank, but after 100 yards it turns suddenly to run on top 
of the agger (a good example of this type of change), and so remains to the lake, 
where the drive bears away ro Rapley Farm. The agger continues faintly traceable 
through the wood, although now cut by an arm of the lake, formerly no doubt 
onlv a stream. On entering heath land beyond, it is first a clearly visible road 
24 feet wide, but then becomes lost through some boggy ground. About zoo yards 
farther on the agger gets fairly distinct although in dense heather, and then a track 
joins in beside it, coming on to the line where the road runs in a cutting up a sharp 
rise. Then all along the level ground of Easthampstead Plain the track runs on 
the agger, which has perhaps been somewhat flattened, and here the road zone is 
bordered by the distinctive smalt side ditches 83 feet apart, this being the standard 
spacing on first-class Roman roads, as we have seen already on Stanc Street (15). 1 
Where the ground begins to fall towards Crowthome the road runs through 
cuttings or on terraces and the ditches cease. 

The road and track emerge upon the Bracknell road just where this enters 
Crowthome, beside a large electrical sub-station, and directly beyond the crossing 
the agger, now free of any modern track, is very plain through the scrubby wood¬ 
land, 24 feet wide. It then runs through a cutting on Circle Hill, and appears again 
as a terrace and agger beyond. Rather curiously, a parish boundary follows it all 
along here, but always lies a few yards to the south of the Roman road, marked 
usually by a bank, track, or boundaries, behind the houses of Crowthome, 
continuing thus to the East Berkshire Golf Club, where the boundary bears away 
to the north-west, just before the Roman road reaches the Golf Club it has been 
utilized as an approach road to houses, the agger being clearly visible at the east 
end of this length in the grounds of Lane’s End. 

After crossing the railway and road to Wokingham the line is very plainly 
preserved as a ride through woodland, known as the Roman Ride, right on to 
The Lodge near Ridge Farm, Finchamstcad, where for a short distance it is lost. 
Just north of the church a short length of Commonficld Lane probably marks it, 
although very slightly north of the true alignment, due no doubt to the steeply 
sloping ground there. Near here, in the field north-east of Wheatlands Manor, a 
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Roman milestone was found. After this, the drive from West Court follows the 
line, and then the north edge of a large wood marks it. South of Farley HiM a 
lane leading to a ford, on the river Blackwater comes on to the line for a short 
distance, and the road has been traced in the fields beyond as it approaches another 
ford at the confluence of the Blackwater and Whitewater, where it crossed. 

The Hants-Bcrks county boundary now follows the line for two miles over 
Rise ley Common, most of it along a green lane with traces of an agger , ij feet 
wide, along its south side. Near Park Corner the lane bordering Stratfield Save 
Park comes on to the line, with sonic remains of the agger upon its south side, 
and then near the lake the road cuts through the park, marked by a line of oaks 
growing on the agger. After Milton's Farm the county boundary follows it again 
for t£ miles, the road being at first a green lane as far as Butter’s Lands Farm, and 
then a minor road to a point just west of the railway and only 4 mile from Sil- 
chester ( CaUtva Atrebatum). Here the present road diverges southward before 
reaching the old walls, and no trace of the Roman road can now be seen across 
the fields, but it is known that the metalling was all removed here and that it did 
in fact run direct to the east gate of the Roman town. 

This road is included in the route of Iter [ II trom Chichester {Regnam) to 
London via liitteme {Ckusenium\ near Southampton, and \\ inchester (I enta 
Btlgarum), The distance is given as 44 miles, with Staines {Pontes) zz miles from 
Silchester. 

For the continuation of this toad to Old Saturn, see 4b, p. 89. 

For road 40, see under London, p. ji, and for road 41 to Gloucester, sec 
Chapter TV, p. 120. 
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42a. Silchester—Winchester { zz \ mitcs) 1j *• * 

Tills important southern route to Winchester (1 enta Btlgarum) and Southampton 
leaves Silchester (CaUtva Atrebatum) by the south gate and follows an almost 
direct course. Though five alignments may be distinguished, there is really only 
one major change of direction, on the high ground south-west of Basingstoke. 

After crossing a field outside the south gate the road is represented by Church 
Lane for f mile to Three Ashes, and the west bank of the lane contains much 
pebble metalling. Here the next alignment begins, running just to the west of the 
present road past Haines Farm and Latchmere Green, where it was found at a 
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depth of j-6 feet, zo feet wide, consisting of flints in a bed of blue clay i foot deep 
resting on gravel, its eastward edge being 88 feet from the present road.* The 
exceptional depth here was due, no doubt, to its being at a wet, soft spot, Where 
the present road turns away to Branilcy Corner the agger can be plainly seen in 
the field west of the farmstead, and then a hedgerow follows it. It seems plain 
that the course then lies along a line of hedgerows, with a broad bank representing 
the agger , after crossing the Bramley Cotner-Pambet End road, slightly to the east 
of the line marked by the Ordnance Survey, for this lies in wet ground too near 
the stream south of Boar’s Bridge. The true line is resumed at Gully Copse where 
a green lane marks it, and the agger has been seen in the fields north of Crane's 
Copse and in Morgaston Wood, though this cannot now be examined. At Sher¬ 
borne Sc Jolin the present road follows the line for A mile, and then a hedgerow 
with traces of the flint toad along its east side carries it on to Park Prewett. Here 
the agger is well preserved along the east side of the present footpath through the 
grounds, at first as a flattened ridge 50 feet wide but becoming a raised chalk agger 
2-3 feet high before it crosses the Basingstokc-Kingsclerc road. For the next 

miles to Worting and Kite Hill a narrow modern road follows it, but where 
this diverges through Kemp short the old road is plainly seen as an overgrown 
trackway going straight ahead on the alignment for another 2 miles. 

The main change of direction occurs here on high ground A mile to the north¬ 
west of Kempshott House, the road then bearing more ro the south-west.-Its 
course is marked by a line of hedgerows with some traces of the agger, rill after 
| mile the present main road joins it. In another mile, near the Sun Inn, a very 
slight turn more to the west is made, but hardly more than a modification of the 
same line, and then in f mile, at the Whearshcaf Hotel, the modern toad diverges 
slightly to the west of the old line for miles, Tire agger is very clear through 
Hellicr s G>psc here, 24 feet wide and metalled with large flints. The alignment 
passes just ro the west of Popham Manor Farm, but the irregularities seen on the 
ground there are evidently the remains of an old village, and the road cannot 
be seen. 

Just beyond this, where the line rejoins the present road, another slight turn 
more to the south is made, and the road points direct to Winchester, p miles on. 
At first, for i| miles, it lies just inside the park of Stratton House, for the modern 
road was diverted to the west in Georgian times, and the agger is visible in places. 
Directly the present road rejoins the line it is seen to be very much raised, often 
by 3-4 feet, and it runs dead straight to King's Worthy, Here the present road 
into the ciry diverges to the west, near Headbourne Worthy, and was earlier 
thought to be the course of the Roman road. It is much more likely, however, 
that the direct line was followed, and a hedgebank south of King’s Worthy church 
supports this. Remains of the road have been traced near the city in the grounds 
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of Abbot's Barton, which would fit with this line, and it is probable that a direct 
course was maintained up to the north gate. Later diversion of the road may well 
be due to the monastic holdings here. 

Iter l 7/ of the Antonine Itinerary includes this road, giving the miieage as 11. 
Another Iter, from Silchcstcr to Exeter via Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Dorchester, gives mileages as ij to Vitidormtm and then 21 to Winchester, and it, 
therefore, seems unlikely that this Iter was taking the direct road, but the position 
of Vindamum is not certainly known. 
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42b, Winchester-Bitterne (9 miles) 1 

The road continued southward along the western flank of the Itchen valley, 
leaving Winchester (K <tufa Btlgstrms) by the south gate and running straight as 
fax as the high ground at Compton, 2§ miles on, where a very slight turn to the 
south-west was made. The modern road follows it as far as Otterboume and con¬ 
sequently few ancient traces can be seen, save perhaps a little of the aggtr along 
the cast side towards Otterboume. Here the modern road diverges to the west, 
following approximately the course of a branch road (422) which runs south- 
westward to the New Forest, but the main route continued southward upon the 
same alignment, and the oggsr t heavily laid with pebbles, can be clearly seen through 
Otterboume Park Wood. Tliis is the last point at which it is actually visible, for 
though a straight hedge line and cart track upon the same alignment seem definitely 
to mark its course fori mile between Boyatt’s Farm and the outskirts of Eastleigh 
there is no trace of the road itself left there. It is probable that the route continued 
near the course of the present road through Middle and North Stoneham to a 
ferry point on the Itchen at South Stoneham fora direct connection with Bitterne 
( Clattuntum ) on the opposite shore. 
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420. W rN Chester— W ic Kit am (raj miles) 

A road to the south-east left Winchester (Venta Btlgarum) by the east gate along 
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the course of Chccschill Street and Bur lind Road, making for the north-cast side 
of St Catharine’s Hill. The present toad, with parish boundary, follows it right on 
to Deacon Hill, where a sharp turn southward was made, and a single alignment 
was laid for the whole course to Wickham. After the turn the old toad can be seen 
as a well-made terrace in the copse on the west of the present road, and it can be 
seen almost continuously on this side all the way to and through Morcstead, 
generally as a distinct agger, 27 feet wide where best preserved and with ditches 
on each side, but sometimes reduced to a smaller bank. A parish boundary 
follows it. 

A minor road carries on its line to near Owsleburv, where a zig-zag would have 
been necessary to mount the transverse ridge, perhaps on the course of the 
present footpath, and then hedgerows mark it on to Rowhav Copse. Here the 
agger is very conspicuous right through the wood, sfi feet wide in some places and 
with wide ditches beside it. It is traceable at intervals further on, always upon the 
same alignment; where it crosses the lane to Upham at L’pham Farm the agger is 
clearly seen running north from the lane to the edge of a wood. At Woolstreet it 
is faintly visible coming down the fields from the north, and then a lane at The 
Triangle takes up its line. Where this crosses the main road to Bishop’s Waltham 
the agger can be seen in the verge at the southern tip of The Triangle, and then a 
derelict lane follows it past Winters hill Farm. Traces of the flint metalling and 
some hedgerows mark the line onwards past Brooklands and Nation’s Farm. Near 
Coldharbour, on the high ground to the w-est of Wickham, it must have joined 
the road eastward from Bitteme (421) and this may have been its destination. It 
is possible, however, that it continued towards Far chain or Porte hester (Partus 
Adumi) and the coastal inlets there. If so, it probably crossed the river Mcon near 
the Mental Hospital, and its course southward may be marked by an alignment 
of lanes from there to Fontley and high ground near Fareham, where it would 
make connection eastward with the ridgeway along Ports Down. 


421. Chichester-Bittfrne (27I miles) 1 

Leaving the west gate of Chichester (Regnrm\ this road was evidently designed 
to skirt the heads of the numerous creeks that run inland from Chichester ] larbour, 
in a district which was fully settled at that rime. Although now much distorted, 
the short alignments are traceable from Chichester to Fishbourne, then to Broad- 
bridge, where a deviation was evidently necessary to round an inlet which has 
now silted up but whose outline is clearly visible in the fields. Just beyond this 
inlet the first main alignment begins and is closely followed, through Southboume, 
Emsworth, and Vi arblingtoo, to Havant. It is now much distorted as far as 
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Hits worth, though the modern road is mainly on its line, but beyond Ems worth 
the road is notably straight. 

At Havant the second main alignment begins, and is very rigidly followed for 
the next 9 miles to W icklum; it was probably laid out from points on high 
ground near there and at Purbrook, and then extended eastward to Havant, which 
is of course on low ground. At Bedhampton the present main road bears away to 
the south-west, round the foot of Ports Down, and the rest of the Roman road 
is mainly derelict except where still used by minor lanes. It is probable that the 
ridgeway along Ports Down was also in use at that time, right on to Wallington 
Bridge and Fareham, and, indeed, until recent work by Crawford established the 
true alignment, it was considered to be the Roman road. That it cannot have been 
the main line of the road is, however, shown by the alignment, for this actually 
begins at Havant, farther to the east, with the ridgeway dearly branching from it 
at Bedhampton, no doubt a pre-Roman trackway still in use then. 

From Bedhampton the road was traced along the alignment through the housing 
estate at Belmont 1 which now obscures it, but it is clearly visible as an agger along 
the north side of a line of hedgerows, passing just to the south of Crookhorn 
Farm. It was formerly traceable through Purbrook Park, now built over, and the 
line cut across the bend of The Crescent there. From Purbrook a lane over Pur¬ 
brook 1 I each follows it for a mile, and, where this turns off, the agger is plainly 
traceable through Drivett’s Coppice, about 27 feet wide. It is visible again on each 
side of the road over Lye Heath, which it crosses at a fork where a lane comes in 
front South wick. The alignment forms the north boundary of Southwick I louse 
park, and is very well seen as an agger^ 24 feet wide, crossing low ground just 
before it joins the Walton Heath-Wick ham road which follows it for a mile to 
Wine Cross. The alignment was still closely followed over Wickham Common, 
where clear traces of the metalling can be seen in a cultivated area on the east side 
near some old cottages, and then there are some remains of the agger overgrown 
with bushes further to the west. A raised strip, now used as a pathway through 
allotments at Wickham, probably represents its course down to the railway and 
river crossing. At a point near Coldharbour, on the west side of the Mcon valley, 
it must have joined the Winchester-Fareliant road (420), but unfortunately much 
gravel-digging in that area has greatly obscured the evidence. 

For the next z\ miles to the river Hamble at Curbridge no trace of the road has 
been found, but beyond the river an alignment of hedgerows and lanes running 
a little to the south of Manor Farm, Borlcy, along a slight ridge, through Heath- 
house Farm, and along the north side of Nctlcy Common, probably represents its 
course. The crossing of the Hamble at Curbridge is said to have a gravelly bottom 
suitable for fording. 

The only certain trace still remaining near Bitterne {Cfausentnm} is a clear length 
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of the agger on Fremantle Common, an open space in the angle between Peart ice 
Avenue and Spring Road. This can be seen as a low but clear ridge of gravel across 
the grassy space, aligned from the eastern side of No. 205 Peartrec Avenue till it 
falls into Spring Road at the south side of the Common, Its direction is thus 
roughly south-east, parallel to the Bursledon Road and about }■ mile from it on 
the south, but its exact course towards Netlev Common is unknown. 

It will be convenient to consider here the route represented by the Antonine 
Iter VII in its course from Chichester {Regtium) by Clattsenium to Winchester 
( Vent a Edgar uni). The distances there given are: to Clan senium 20 miles and thence 
to Winchester 10. Clauset)turn is almost certainly to be identified with Bitternc, 
but if we take the Iter by the full lengths of roads 421 and 42b through that place 
it involves distances of 27I and 9 miles, far too long for rhat Iter, But if road 421 
were only followed to Wickham and then 420 direct to Winchester (as seems more 
likely), then the total mileage is only joJ, in dose agreement with the Antonine 
distance, although Clausenium itself would then be avoided. Perhaps there was 
some confusion in the compiler’s mind between the two routes. 
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422. Otterbourne-New Forest (Stonet Cross) (i 5 miles) 1 

This road branches from the Winchester-Bitteme road (42b) at a point in the 
grounds of Otterbournc House and runs south-westward, slightly to the south 
of the present road, to Chandlers Ford. Irs agger can be dearly seen in the fields 
between Otterbourne Hill and Fryem iTill Wood, and in the fields south of it, 
aligning with the railway bridge at Chandlers Ford, where its alignment then takes 
it north of the modem road through ground disturbed by brick-fields. Beyond 
these, it is again very 1 dear as a wide and flattened agger in fields west of Titlark 
Farm, and it can be well seen in these as it approaches Castle Lane just at the 
foot of the hill there. 

After crossing this lane the agger has been ploughed out, but the metalling 
somedmes show s the track through these fields as a white stony streak, passing a 
little to the west of Vclmorc Farm, Upon entering Hut Wood the agger at once 
becomes clearly visible, about 18 feet wide. It turns slightly to the west for a short 
distance, running just inside and almost parallel with the northern side of the 
wood, but soon resumes the line up to Chilworth Court, where a tall Wellington!* 
fir just east of the house marks its course. 

Crossing the Romsey-Southampton road here, it passes behind the Clump Inn, 
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where it wits formerly visible, and then diagonally through fields just south of 
Chilworth Manor. These are now under plough, but the aggtr can still be traced 
towards the south-west corner of the western field and into Hazel Copse and 
Dymers Wood. Beyond Tanner’s Brook it follows the northern side of Gam Copse, 
and the line is traceable up to the old ruined cottage at Rose hill. From this point 
it is lost until beyond the rivet Test, which was probably crossed near Nursling 
Mill, but the remains of the road are clearly visible again at Shomhill Great Fir 
Plantation, as a definite agger 18 feet wide, and a belt of white stones is plainly 
visible across a ploughed field just east of the plantation, on an alignment pointing 
directly at Nursling Mill, Traces of it have also been recorded in Money Hills 
Plantation and passing 200 yards south of Copythornc Church to Cadnam, 
Beyond Cadnam the road enters Shaves Green Inclosure where it can be traced 
as a faint swelling in the ground, with exposures of the gravel layer where drainage 
ditches cut it. It crosses the Ringwood road diagonally about J mile west of 
Cadnam, and the agger can then be seen passing between the road and a small 
marshy pond, and then in the heather west of this, about 21 feet wide. Near 
Malwood Farm entrance it re-crosses the present ioad, and can be seen ascending 
to a point near the north-west side of Castle Malwood’s earthwork. Faint traces 
of it can be seen emerging from the west side of Malwood Inclosure about 150 
yards south of the present road, and it passes under Compton Arms Hotel, emerg¬ 
ing into the modern highway near Little Stoney Cross, It may well be that this 
road, which runs on high ground and in straight lengths, may represent its 
continuation to Ringwood, but this is uncertain. 

At Park Farm, * a mile to the east of Wim borne, a distinct, though short, 
length of agger is visible in the fields, pointing east and west, and this may be 
part of such a road from Ringwood through Femdown, where the present road 
is very straight. Its purpose would be to connect with the Poole Harbour road (4d) 
near the point where this has crossed the Stour. 
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423. Dibden-Lepf, (7 miles) 1 

This road runs parallel with the western shore of Southampton Water, and is 
particularly plain on the open and flat moorland of Beaulieu Heath, between 
Buttsash and Holbutv, where it is a well-preserved agger 11 feet wide and some 
2 feet high. It is clearly traceable at a number of points south-eastward on the 
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same alignment, marked by hedgerows and lanes. It is again very well seen across 
Blackwell Common as an agger of similar sue, and then it appears in fields south 
of Langley. The present road past Whitcfield Farm runs tm it, and then the farm 
road past Stone to near Stone Point on the Solent, where there seems to have been 
an inlet with berths for shipping, now silted up. The alignment is cleverly sited 
to run along a narrow spur between the Dark Water on the west and another 
stream on the east. 

At the northern end of the clear agger on Beaulieu Heath this can be plainly seen 
to curve slightly westward, a few yards south of the turning called Buttsash Lane, 
into the line of the road, now called Roman Road, which runs along the eastern 
edge of the Heath past Dibden Purlieu, and this road is evidently its continuation. 
About A mile farther the road turns north-west again, parallel with its earlier line, 
and continues on an obvious alignment for miles to beyond Applemore Hili, 
where it is a rough sandy track much worn down. The slight deviation appears to 
have been made to keep on high ground. Near Manor Farm, Dibden, the line 
enters cultivated ground and the road has not yet been traced there. It seems likely 
that it continued through Eling and Totton to join the New Forest road (422) 
just to the west of the Test crossing, opposite Nursling, for its purpose was 
obviously to link the southern road system with a small port at Stone Point, 
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424, Stoney Cross—Fritham (i-| miles) 1,1 

A short but very clear length of road was traced northward from Little Stoney 
Cross to a point near Fritham. It lay close to the present road, first west of it, 
then east, and then again west. Unfortunately an aerodrome has now destroyed 
all but die fir&t-mermoned length, though this shows very dearly in the heather 
as a well-shaped but low agger , 11 feet wide. 

Evidently this road must have joined the east-west road (422) at Little Stoney 
Cross, though it is lost a few yards from the probable junction, and northward it 
probably led to Salisbury, possibly by Romanized trackways, for no further traces 
of an aligned road have been found. 
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4b, Port Way, Silc hester-Old Sarum (36J miles) 1 

At the west gate of Silchcstcr (Ceilleva Atrebutnm) the western route forked, north¬ 
westward to Speen and Gloucester (41) with a branch to bath C53), and south- 
westward to Old Sarum and the west. At first this route is obscured by the large 
excavation of the Flex Ditch, and then it traverses Pamber Forest where little can 
be seen, though at the western exit from tills wood, at Tadlcy, a piece of the agger 
can be traced just south of the present track and inside the wood. After crossing 
the main road at Tad ley it is, however, plainly visible as a large agger running from 
the stream at Honey Mill Bridge up to Skate’s Farm, whose buildings stand across 
the line. It is said that the line can be seen in the crops west of the farm parallel 
with the hedgerow a few yards south of it. Some faint traces mark tire line north 
of Stony 1-leach, but little can be seen till the high downs near Fremantle Park 
Farm are reached. This point, 7$ miles from Silchcstcr, was evidently a main 
sighting mark, for the alignment changes very slightly more to the west near here, 
A really magnificent vista of the route now opens up to the south-west past 
Walkeridge Farm, first along a lane which is generally on or slightly north of the 
aggerond then by a line of hedgerows for 4$ miles to Clap Gate, where theNcwbury- 
Winchester railway is crossed. In Bradley Wood, just beyond, the agger is very 
well preserv ed, some 27 feet wide. 

Two miles farther on the road passes through St Mary Bourne, and remains of 
the agger arc visible as it ascends the western side of the valley. In 1879 the old 
road was removed here, and was found to be 24 feet wide, the metalling being 
4-8 inches below the surface. 1 Near the crest the modern road comes on to the 
line and follows it very closely for 2 miles past Finkley, whose farmhouse stands 
right upon the agger. Near Last Anton the road leaves it again and a hedgerow 
marks the line to the point 1 [ miles north-east of Andover where the Winchester- 
Cirencester road (43) crosses it at right angles. The same alignment, slightly 
modified at the awkwardly-placed crossing of the river Anton, 1 continued past 
Andover, but there Is now no trace of it, save perhaps a slight swelling and stoni¬ 
ness in the field between the huge electricity switch-station (just north of its line) 
and Old Mill Farm, until at the Weyhill Road the modern toad to Mormon 
resumes the line. Between the railway bridge and Monxton it is, however, a few 
yards north of the old road whose Battened agger is just visible in the fields* 
Through Amport Park the ridge is again visible beside the road where tills bends 
slightly, but near Quarlcy and Grateley it sec ins probable that the distinct ridge 
along the south side of the wide green lane marks it rather than the Ordnance 
Survey’s idealized straight line in the fields where there is no sign of it. 

The road passes [ mile to the south of Quarlcv Hill Camp, a prominent landmark, 
and a slight turn to the south-west was made there, pointing direct to Old Saturn 
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S>i miles on. The agger is mostly well preserved or used as a trackway. W est of 
the Ames bun- branch railway it is very clear, 27 feet wide and raised some z- 5 
feet. Near Boscombe it has been ploughed out and at Idmiston buildings have 
obscured it, but after crossing the river at Winterbourne Gunner the modern road 

io o\\ s it for 2, miles until close to Old Sarum { Sorbiodutsu,fft), upon whose eastern 
entrance it was aligned. 

For the continuation of this road to Badbury Rings, see 4c, p. 95 . 
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43- Vf 1 n c hester-M 1 LDENiiALL-W an iso aou g h (414 miles)' 

This road formed an important route from Winchester (Vestf a Btlgtrm) and the 
Channd ports direct to the large Roman centre at Cirencester (Corinhm). For the 
hrst Q miles to Moody’s Down a main road still uses it. Three miles out, at the 
g i point of Worthy Down, a slight turn to the north-west was made and then 
the same line is rigidly followed for ijf miles to the highest part of the downs 
at Conholt Park. The road is much raised, by 4-5 feet, near Worthy Down. From 
Moody s Down eo the river Test a green lane or cart track follows it and the agger 
is wet seen over the higher part of the down, some 27 feet wide, though the lane 
has usually deformed it. Beyond the Test its line forms the western boundary of 
Harcwood forest for A mile, and it then passes through the forest where it cannot 
now be examined. Beyond, on Cow Down, there are slight truces of it, and then 
roads andI lanes carry it on past Fust Anton (where the Port Wav, 4, crosses it), 
Charlton \\ oodlands, and Hatherdcn House, just to the south of Woodlands the 
present lane diverges cast of the line, and the agger is plainly seen a few yards 
vest ot it at the toot of the slope there. Beyond Hatherdcn the line is followed 
by janes right on past Tanglcy, and the agger is generally xvcll preserved, about 

7 fC 7 XVlde ™l ed normalEv 1 or 2 fe <* but as much as j feet in places. An 
abundance ot large flints is especially noticeable north of Tangley, and then the 

present road comes on to the line for 1 mile to Conholt Park, where the agger is 
vei v conspicuous beside a line of old Spanish chestnuts in the park. 2 The road 

UC 7 H and foUnd to be ^sed upon a high bed of flint, 
" a> ' Cr a " d MhCS ’ “ d “ ppcd with * P»vd no. 

***? ra . c !’ in « rhe , ” onh cd 8 e »f ^ park the road mate a sharp mrn 
to the wear, and begins the remarkable semi-circular deviation along the high 
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ridge of rhe downs to avoid the deep valley of I lippenscombc to the east. The 
road here is known as Chute Causeway and is a magnificent agger, a 7 feet wide 
and up to 4 feet high, still in use by the modern road, A tendency to follow a 
series of short straight lengths rather than a true curve is evident. Near Tidcombe 
rhe main alignment is resumed by the road to Alar ten, and, after a short interval, 
by that to Wilton and then by a lane to Crofton and Savernake House. The Grand 
Avenue of Savernake is not part of the alignment, which diverges very slowly 
east of it, with plain traces of the agger or a sunken cart track, crossing the Bath 
Road 1 mile cast of the Avenue entrance and making for the site of the Roman 
station near Folly Farm, Alildenhall (Cme/to), Beyond the crossing of the Kennet 
the nest alignment is dearly marked by lanes over Poulton Downs to Ogbourne 
St George. North of Woodlands Farm the agger remains undisturbed west of the 
lane, some 30 feet wide, and then a wide green lane and a narrow road follow it. 
The present road then marks it for 5 miles, being distinctly raised in places, and 
after leaving the high ground near Badbury a new alignment pointing slightly 
east of north takes it to its junction with Ermin Street (41) at Nythe near Wan- 
borough. North of Common Head a line of hedgerows marks part of the line 
for 1 mile, the agger being very clear east of the hedge, 30 feet wide and 1-1 teet 
high. Farther on, opposite Liddington Wick Farm, the alignment cuts the bends 
of a stream but the agger is again very clear there. 
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44. Old Sarum-Melbenhall (23 miles) 1 

A very direct line of road or trackway can be clearly traced north-north-eastward 
from Old Sarum (SorltratJmtm), passing just cast of Amesbury through Boscombe 
Down Camp and Bulford Camp, and over Weather Hill to Evcrley. Its slight 
changes of direction occur un high ground though it has not the rigid straightness 
of true Roman lay-out, and it is probably a Romanized trackway. It is, however, 
worthy of inclusion because at the Mildenhall (Ctmdo) end, in Savernake Forest, 
a true piece of aligned road was discovered by Colt Hoarc diverging from the 
Winchester road (43) just north of the Bath Road, and he traced it through the 
forest to a point near Cad ley, pointing towards Easton Royal. The traces of this 
road are now very faint indeed, but the agger can just be made out at the junction 
point and elsewhere in the forest. A road on this line can only have been making 
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for Old Sarum, and it seems probable that the track over Aughton Dow n from 

Easton Royal to Everlev and then the route first described represents its con¬ 
tinuation. 
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45 a - Winchester-Old Sarum (21* miles) 1 -* 

1 ois road is a particularly good example of a route that has generally gone out 

o£ use > but show5 ifs Presence by very clear and typical indications which repav 
examination. r 

Leaving \\ inchester (l r enta Eelgarum) by the west gate, the first alignment for 
i - imles to Tc S Down is still in use as the Romscy Road and then as a lane. At 
the highest point on the down a slight turn was made to a line a little north of 
west, and this is closely followed for 61 miles to the Test valley. For a further 
i' 1 m ^ es tbe fallows it and the agger becomes very clearly visible some 30 feet 
wide and raised from 2-3 feet. On Pitt Down the Jane bears a wav and the amr 
is seen 111 a very perfect stale going straight ahead along the edge of some woods 
and then through West W ood, the metalling being of small pebbles. After crossing 
a large field near Forest of Bern Farm where the ridge is visible, the lane rejoins 
it tor 3 mile, much of it being on a clear agger. It is here running in a deep combe 
and where the lane bears off northward to Ashley the Roman road has to climb 
up the steep side of Ashley Down by the usual terrace, resuming the agger at the 
top, 33 feet wide, all the way to Hoplands. The transition from terrace to tfgar 
can be very- plamly seen. Here another combe had to be crossed by means of 
cuttings and a terrace. Traces of the ridge and lines of hedgerow mark it onwards 
n> rnc Test valley just south of Hoisebddge station, where remains of the embank¬ 
ment across the wide anti wet valley floor have been traced to Bossingron Farm. 

A new alignment slightly more north of west was commenced here, and is 
closely, followed for 61 miles to Middle Winterslow. For the first l mile across 
ara le land there is no trace, but the ridge becomes faintly visible towards the end 
of this, near Beech Barrow, and then a lane follows the line for if miles. The agger 
.5 at first clearly visible just to the south of the roadway under the beeches bv 
iildon I louse, just before Buckholt Farm is reached the lane leaves the alignment 
anr, the <igger is very plain for 200 yards as a high grass bank, then as a low ridge 
across arable to the farm. The farm road to the west then follows it and the can 
be \ cry plainly seen 30 tcct wide, along its south side, and beside or under the 
anc right on to Middle Winterslow. At the west side of the village the road had 
to descend a steep escarpment, which it does by a terrace, and here the alignment 
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changes again to a little south of west. Though obliterated in arable at the foot 
of the slope its course is very plainly marked by a belt of flints across the field 
to Dunstable Pond, after which it is very finely visible as a large prominent agger 
across the fields in Stock Bottom to the Sails bury-Andover main road, which it 
crosses just at the crest of the long hill out of Sal is but}-. 

A section has recently been examined on this portion, 170 yards cast of the 
crossing of the lane to Pitton, where it was zo feet wide and 5 feet high, and the 
road was found to be composed mainly of fine sandy gravel based on a layer of 
chalk, and held together by side mounds made up of layers of coarse gravel and 
chalk upon a carefully laid foundation of packed flints intended apparently to act 
like kerbs in holding the central road material together, s 

A slight modification of the alignment was made at the top of the hill, pointing 
direct to Old Sarum {Sarbiodsmts’d), and the road can at first be seen as a line dggtr 
just north of the road to Fort!, which then follows it all the way to the east gate 
of Old Saruni now rising impressively ahead* 

This road is included in the An to nine Iter AT , which gives the distance as 
19 miles with an intermediate station, Brigg i 11 miles from Winchester, which was 
identified by Sir Richard Colt Hoars with an occupation site 4 mile to the cast 
of Buckholt Farm. 
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45 b. Old Sa rum- Men dip Hills (Charterhouse) (45 miles) 1 

Although rhis road appears to have been made very early in the Roman period 
and to have been of considerable importance as a connection with the lead-mining 
area on Mcndip, its remains arc often difficult to find and to see, and for 11 miles 
near Maiden Bradley its course is still conjectural. That It really existed throughout 
seems clearly indicated by the find of lead pigs farther to the cast along the course 
of road 45a* The road was described in detail, and mapped, by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, 1 and to his observations we owe most of the course as shown on the 
Ordnance maps, though he admitted the uncertainty of the actual course followed 
through Kingston Deverill and Maiden Bradley to East Cranmore; consequently 
the course shown there on his maps, and upon those of the Ordnance Survey that 
follow them, can only be taken as an approximation. 

For the first 3I miles from Old Saruni (Sorbiodimtwt) there is no trace of the road, 
but it may have crossed the rivet Wylyc at a ford f mile south of South Newton 
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mm, ior the fiat traces of the a&tr appear k Ike with this, pointing towards Old 
Sarum, just before the alignment enters the large Gravely Wood It can be traced 
in places through the wood, with some diihculry, and it lies just to the north of 
the broad ride past the north side of Gravely Lodge, where it is a low qp about 

hJchl^Ar \ ‘u “ end J ° f th£ W °° d ic * is formerly visible at Dinton 
Beeches, and Colt Hoarc traced it through arable fields to the west by a line of 

infn fl, ” tS, l ^ Can T-r V bc “* Bt V 0ad the KvJye^Metc main road its 
me passes through Great Ridge Wood, and the «rcu be faintly seen, but beyond 

ds K C T rosses Wlde stietchcs of “able north of Ptertwood Farm, where no 
race remains. It crossed die hast Knoyle-Longbridge Deverill road on the hillside 

mid o'! 1 ™ ? L ° WCr PCnWO ° d Farm * Whcrc il can 5ti11 m be 

„ w ° arable ; * P^ughed-down tenaceway, and then to the west along 

seatm r ° U ' ‘ 7 “ *“* bcen under P Iou S h > ™ reach the uncertain 

?,V hC r0ad , tbr0 ^b Monktou Deverill, Maiden Bradley, Gate Hill, 

From^sh m n 7™ F *"“ * *nd straight on to die 

ne-Shepton Mallet road at East Cranmore, a practicable line along which the 

aC ! C ° UrSC ° f tbe road ma J r > eE b* 5 established by field work, but die existing 
lanes are too winding to be an indication of the true line followed & 

CW f ^ Ct T 1 °"T feaCh the Mendi P more certain indications 

2S35* ^7^7-raced road rising above the present one can be seen 
north of the church, and this aligns with Funtle Lane leading to Long Cross an 

rid^h f° n r tIOn * 1 ? fifSt Stldght portion of the road alo «g the Mendip 
dge y here the aggtr was formerly visible. Traces of a ridge to the north of the 

present road about * mile west of Long Cross may indicate a branch from k 

lcads to ' he * orrh of the iMendi p ^ and — 

nr P ^ g T 6 ' ^ COn Hill > whcre thc Way {5) crosses it at right angles the 

Thfm I bC> 7 nd 6 8 C ° UrSC Carrks 011 thc Jine ncarJ r to the earthwork 
The road see™ to have passed this on thc north, where its course is for a shori 

j- 15 ^’ 1 ^ L ., UnCt: !" tai 1 n \ :ind tben traces tflc a M er appear just across the railway, in 
Whifn 'N f 3 lcdgec ^ and a I(JJ1 8 straight toad with parish boundan- past 

Z±cidZ n 7oTi hTh Q ! C ’ Beyondthisthelincofthe ™ addoesnotcoindde 

Sr 7 'r> an[1 “’i Qstlt ° f ^ 

dSTnn rankn LVCr ’f bC ““ “* 1 SwdUn « in thc arab Ie field just south of 

SST 32 I P T * a 0 ? 8 ' °? thC S ° Uth0fn road th « c - Sections excavated 

unon 4-7 inch-, ^ h ? W f tl “ r ° ad t0 C ° nsist of ^ 7 inches of metalling testing 
P >7 o black clay or earth, with at one point an intermediate layer of 
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inches of red-brown earth. The width of sandstone metalling was 19 feet, and 
the total width of the agger 27 feet. Its course onwards is marked by stone walls 
or hedgerows a little to the south of the present road along the ridge, past Hay don 
Grange (where a road to the north-east, 540, leaves it at right angles) and Ubley 
Warren Farm. Here a good piece of die agger remains, best seen as a ridge in the 
meadow to the east of the farm approach road, about 33 feet wide, but traceable 
also across the road, passing some 100 yards to the north of the farm. It points 
directly to the site of the Roman mining settlement in Town Field, Charterhouse, 
i mile beyond, but no trace of it is now visible beyond Ubley Warren. 

Hoare described the course of the road onward from here to the coast at Uphill 
near Weston-super-Mare, along the continuation of the hill range. Tire route is 
represented by a scries of narrow Janes or tracks by Tynings Farm, Shipham Lane, 
the south side of Banwcll Hill, and over Blcadon Hill to Uphill. That this is the 
line of an old trackway is very probable, and it is direct although far from straight, 
but it is perhaps not advisable to claim it as a Roman road since It docs not lead 
to any known settlement beyond Charterhouse. 
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4 c. Old Sarum-Badbury Rings (21 1 miles) 1 ’ •* 1 

This further section of the south-west highway led directly on from the preceding 
section at the cast gate, skirting the edge of Old SaruiWs earthworks. Its course 
is plainly visible as a terraced track beside a hedgerow, descending the down past 
the site of the Parliament Tree to the village of Stratford-sub-Castle, where the 
modern road follows it for a few yards. Traces of the agger are visible in the 
meadow towards the Avon crossing, and then a farm road marks it near Cold- 
harbour Farm, after which it must have ascended the steep escarpment by a zig-zag 
to cross the Devizes Road at the cemetery. A side street called Roman Road then 
marks it to the Skew Bridge carrying the Wilton Road over the railway, and so 
to the old church at Bernerton, beyond which it crossed the Nadder. A long line 
of hedgerows with a parish boundary, and the approach road to the goif course, 
then marks its course conspicuously right up to the prominent ridge at the Race¬ 
course, and remains of the agger are visible there. Just beyond the course the road 
passes through a copse in a distinct cutting at the crest of the hill, and, upon 
emerging from this into the fields beyond, the agger is again quite visible for a 
time, Farther down the slope a lane to Stratford Tony marks it (slightly to the 
east of the alignment shown on the maps), and then, after crossing the EbbJe 
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there another farm lane carries it on from Throop Farm. Here it becomes a tcrracc- 
ay along the east side of a rather deep combe for J mile, and, where the combe 
urns away to the south-east, the Roman road can be dearly seen crossing the 
bottom as a fattened but substantial agger and then climbing the farther western 
Slope of the combe by a similar terraceway, maimaining thereby its general south- 
xvcsr alignment which has been doscly followed all the way front Old Sarum right 
across three major river valleys, no mean feat of laying-out. 

-\t this point the alignment would cross some combes descending to the west 

of Fids tone n!m ^ r0 J drnali . eS a sli £ ht eastward deviation, marked by the course 
o i uisionc Drove, and thus keeps along the high ground. A hedgerow follows 

1 couiit uith traces of the agger m some places. South-east of Croucheston the 
t/gger continues dearly. Before Knighton Wood is reached the road bends back to 
the west to resume the true alignment, and it is dearly marked throughout. 

It * impossible to exaggerate, and indeed difficult adequately to describe, the 
rnagmhcemc which now lies ahead. For mile after mile, up hill and down, practi- 

it on r “? T Ury RingS * the TOad * — (andwdl seen, for nmZf 
and hLhT d0W ^ dJ “ “ Bormans *g&r, over 40 feet wide, sometimes jo feet, 
im h D P t r ° p0rtJOn . f ®* en >-5 even over 6 feet high. In places, as on Botde 

budi Down, there are indications of small side ditches spaced about S 4 feet apart 
thqugh to. are usually obliterated by ploughing One feels that one S 

oariud' mtl- mCfU lbl “fT d '“ Mi ” *“"* rather than a Roman 

f 8 ““I SUrdy tavc bcen P“ d »“ d ™h the deliberate 

intennon of impressing the native population, apparently tathet dense hereabouts 

for the ground .» dry and such embankments really unnecessary. 

1 he alignment from Old Sarum ends i mile north of Woodvatcs on hivh irround 
just where the large earthwork Boketley Ditch crosses the^ and a n^Tne 
more to the south begins. After 4} miles, on Harley Down, a further slight turn 
“*■ -*« » B^buty Rings. These alignments are 

° UOWCd T* 7 ? n VCry StCCp aSCemS ' aS ° n SovelJ « Gussagc k 
J lg 3 ']V“ d X bc f WdC ' Tt WOuld ** tedkms to dcscribc even so fine a toad in 
oughout tor it is nearly everywhere a huge agger, usually accompanied 

follo^itTr ' Clt M er ° ft ,°. r h f dc k ; At Woodyates the Salisbury-Blandford road 

part— in the 0™!’ ! S ° bviousI >' u ’ c11 raiscd U P'>* dagger. Where the roads 
part again he Roman road, here known as Adding Dyke, passes through a notable 

beyond? ^ “ d “ 15 pamcularl y welJ se ™ aero® the open downknd 

,y)h CI m° rC Cr i che , 1 ]lArk k is vec T P 1 ^ as a fattened agger tlirough fields south 
of the village school (White’s Farm), and then a lane Mows it, being u uat 

tto hcSlmcT' B 1 b “ • , Ri ' ,gS " 0WSh ° W ah “ d ’ -ditis ^id™ 

lignment was planned to pass to the east of the earthwork, just L at Old 
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Saturn. Just before rebelling it the agger is particularly well preserved in bushes 
west of the present lane as it passes King's Down Farm, and one can see that the 
original line made for a slight hollow in the ridge on the cast side of the Rings. 
The point is of much interest, for it shows that this great highway was planned 
as an artery from Poole Harbour rather than from the western part of the Province 
in the first instance, though no doubt the extension to Dorchester must have 
followed very soon. It has, therefore, seemed best in this case to let the same index 
number, 4, cover both sections of this main road. 

The Antonine Iter A'F follows this road, but its text is evidently defective in 
stating the distances, and it will be more convenient to consider the problems 
involved at the end of section 4e of th's road. 

For the continuation of this road to Dorchester sec 4e, p. 99, 
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4 d. Badbury Rings-Poole Harbour (6J miles) 1 * 3 

As already described, the main road was designed originally to pass to the cast 
of Uadbury Rings, curving south-eastwards on to a new alignment. This curve is 
clearly traceable, as also the next i mile upon the new alignment as far as Lodge 
Farm] Kingston Lacy. A faint swelling of the ground marks its course through 
the plantation into the park, and traces of it were formerly seen near Abbot Street. 
Across the valley of the Stour it is dearly traceable as a low agger, still upon the 
same alignment. It can be conveniently identified towards the farther side because 
pole number ja of an electricity litre (wooden poles) has been erccteii upon it. 
Upon reaching firm ground again, close to the V?imborne-DorChester road, it 
turns abruptly south-south-west, approximately on the line of this road as far as 
the railway bridge. Traces of its metalling have been identified in the adjoining 
fields, A road from Winchester (422) may have joined it here. Just beyond the 
railway it turns almost due south and follows very' accurately this new major 
alignment right to the outskirts of Hamworthy on Poole Harbour, In this stretch, 
which is a parish boundary almost throughout, it appears as a fine agger, nearly 
as impressive as that to Bad bury, usually about 30 teet wide and 2 or 3 iecc high, 
but sometimes. larger, as much as 45 feet north of l pper Merley Road. A cart 
track usually follows it, either beside or upon the agger, as far as the lands of L pton 
1 louse, near Hamworthy, through whose grounds it passes. On the heath west 
of Broadstonc it has small ditches spaced 62 feet apart. After the Hamworthy 
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railway crosses it, the agger is plainly visible as a ridge in the field along the west 
side of Vineyard Copse. It crossed the Blandford Road diagonally just where 
Carter Avenue joins It, and the alignment ended upon the common beyond, a 
turn being made to the south-east. This is not now at all plain owing to modern 
building development, but the new alignment followed a line of hedgerow along 
two fields to Lake Road, and this still exists. Formerly the road was traceable 
through the gardens here as a zone of yellow gravel, recrossing the Blandford Road 
to the east and identified at numerous points, but development now hides it. It 
could be seen as a ridge in the garden behind No. z}6 in this road, and passed 
under 230 and 228. It was also found when the Coronation Room was built, 
showing that the same alignment was followed towards the southern shore of the 
Ham worthy peninsula. There may also have been a spur road to Fishermen’s Dock 
on the north side, which has deeper water, for a to inch layer of compact shingle 
was traced belimd the houses on that side of the Blandford Road. 

REFERENCES 
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46. Badbuhv RingS’Domhead (15! miles) 1 * 1 

This mad was foniicrly visible at a number of points along a single alignment 
hud direct tram Badbury Rings to high ground near Ashmore on the Wiltshire 
border, but it is now generally difficult to trace. It branched from the Poole 
Jar ?uur road fad) on the north side of Badbury Rings, and almost immediately 
crossed the Dorchester road (4*) practically at right angles. Unfortunately the 
ground at die junction is under plough and no trace of it is now visible, though 
11 has been traced on air photographs over the next mile or so. It was formerly 
seen north of Abbeycroft Down, near Hogstock, but an aerodrome now covers 
the area. The present road to Tarrant Monkton then lies a little to the west of it 
for a mile, after which its line runs some 40° yards east of the present road through 
Tarrant Launceston and Hinton, and hedgerows and very faint ridges across the 
fields represent it. In the northern part of Eastbury Park it appears as a fine amr 
some 30 feet wide. South of Bussey Stool Farm a hedgerow marks it, with some 
trace of a faint W but across the wide fields near the farm there is no sign now. 
n iltshirc Copse, east of Ashmore, it appears again as a very dear agger, about 

24 feet wide, right through the wood, and just beyond this the present road to 
Donhcad joins it on Woodley Down. It is quite plain across the ploughed land 
just before the junction as a faint agger with much Hint metalling now spread by 
tire plough. The Dorset-Wiltshire county boundary follows the road for j mile 
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here, and at the cross-roads on the summit of Charlton Down a portion of the 
agger is visible in the verge on the east of the present road just before it begins 
the descent of the escarpment to Donhead. The course of the present road follows 
it to Ludwell, the first village, and then a line of hedgerow with some indications 
of the road as a terrace above it continue the line down to the river Nadder at 
Donhead St Mart'. There are some possible indications of the road in rough 
ground to the north of the church in the same line, but beyond this point the 
existence of traces is very doubtful. From its direction it seems certain that the 
road continued to link up with the road from Fromc to Bath (52) but its course 
has yet to be found. 
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4e. Badbury Rings— Done hester (19 miles) 1 ’ *• 3 

The main road to the south-west is a particularly magnificent specimen as it 
passes the north side of Badbury Rings, a huge well-shaped aggtr some So feet 
wide and j feet high, with wide ditches and then slight banks beyond them. To 
add to its impressiveness three large, steep-sided tumuli of Roman type stand in 
a tow along its northern side just before the Wimbocne-Bkndford road is reached. 
This part of the road is well preserved on open downfand, but just to the north¬ 
east of this, towards King’s Down Farm, the ground has for long been under 
plough, and this is unfortunate, for it obscures the interesting area in which this 
road, the Poole Harbour road (4d), and the road to Bath (46), all meet. The 
Dorchester road is visible in the ploughland as a flattened aggtr, branching from 
the earlier route wliieh had been planned to pass east of the Rings towards Poole. 
Within a few yards it then crossed the Bath road almost at right angles, but the 
latter cannot now be seen there. 

From the Wimborne-Blandford road a side road leading to Shapwick then 
approximately follows the alignment for a mile right into the village, and traces 
have been found by probing near its southern border. Then the village street lies 
on the true line which passes just south of the church, and traces of the agger are 
visible in the water-meadows of the Stour valley. 

After this there is little to be seen for the next j miles, but air photographs have 
shown distinct soil-marks along the alignment, which is conveniently indicated 
by the main ride through Little Coll (or Aimer) Wood, for this has a fir plantation 
on its northern side and is thus identifiable front some distance. North of Mapper- 
ton a zone of large flints can be seen in the fields, the probable cause of the soil- 
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mart, and these fields have the name Kings way although far from any highway 
now. On the little ridge west of Bushes Barn, at the point where the parish boun¬ 
dary between Winterbournes Zelstone and Tomson is crossed, a slight change 
ot alignment more to the west is made, the two lines being preserved by hedgerows. 

For the nest a miles the course is well marked by hedgerows with some dear 
remains of the agcr t especially where it passes to the south of Abbot’s Court farm¬ 
house as a dear turf ridge 24 feet wide in rhe open meadow called Forestrcet 
Eweleaze, preserved thus because the drive to the farmhouse curves away from 
iL A lane then follows it to and through \\ in ter bourne Kingston, but on approach- 
mg Bcre Dow n the lane lies to the south of the alignment, which can be seen 
passing through Bagwood Coppice as a large agger 40 feet wide. This is visible 
again on Eere Down, where it is even larger, 45 feet wide and some 4 feet high, 1 
on the south of the present lane, until interrupted by chalk-pits * Bevond this it 
descended the hill as a terraceway, still visible, and has been seen on air photographs 
as a faint soil mark as far as Bere Down Lane. 

A little farther on, past Rokc Farm, hedgerow's mark it, and then as it approaches 
Ashley Barn Farm it is very dearly seen as a large agger with a deep hollow wav 
on its south side and a smaller one on the other as it descends into a steep little 
valley. I p the opposite slope it is also very dear as a terrace and then a large amr 
with wide scoop-ditch on the upper side, and a cart track carries it on towards 
To! pud die. Beyond this there are no certain traces for 2 miles, but faint ridges in 
the fields just west oi Tolpuddle Church and a piece of hedgerow in the valley 
towards Buries ton may mark it. Air photographs show the road continuing on 
the same alignment south oi Puddlctown to the west of Milvcn Lane 

On Puddlctown Heath thebecomes visible again through the hr plantations 
on Castle Hill, though it is rather difficult to find. Haifa mile farther on, where 
it leaves the woods, it becomes very plain on the open Duddlc Heath, generally 
27 feet wide and up to 5 feet high; it makes a curious 5-bcnd just as it leaves the 
trees, apparently to avoid steep falls of ground, first on the north and then on 
the south. The gravel metalling is very clearly visible on the heath. It is seen again 
as a terrace and slight agger in Thorncombe W ood, and appears as a hump where 
Bockhampton Lane crosses it. Where the line enters Kingston Park the amr is 
very plain, passing between the present road and a small chalk pit, and it is also 
seen in front of some cottages at Stinsford, dose to rhe north side of rhe present 
road. Just where this joins the main Wimbornc-Dorchester road a cylindrical 
stone about 3i leer high stands well up on the Southern bank; it is not upon a 
parish boundary and it is highly probable that it is a Roman milestone actually 
m situ, tor it is just 1 mile from Dorchester {Dnnmarin), though no inscription 
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can now be seen. Almost opposite to it a branch road {470) ran north-westward 
along the hillside to Charminster and Stratton, to join the road to Iichester (47). 
The main route continued direct to Dorchester, traces having been seen to the 
north of the present road (which is modern) towards the river. 

The Antonioe Iter XV followed this road 4 all the way from Old Sarum to 
Exeter, the distances corresponding reasonably well except between Old Sarum 
and Dorchester, for which the mileage is just zo miles too short. As the road, 
being almost straight throughout, is the shortest possible route, it is obvious that 
the text of the Iter is defective. It has been suggested that a station, with its stage, 
may have been omitted but a consideration of the rtgures points to a simpler 
explanation, the omission of an X from the numeral in two adjacent stages, for 
the numbers then tic the actual mileage well, as shown below: 


Actual 

Iter XV Iter XU Mileage 

Old Sarum {Sorbiodmmi) to— 

Badbury Rings (Vmbgittdia) (X) XII (X) XII aij 
Dorchester {Durmnovnrid) (AT) VIII \x) \'III 19 

If this be the explanation the omission must be a very early one,, for it so- happens 
that the details of this her are exactly repeated in her XII, included above, as 
part of another route. 

For the continuation of rids road to Exeter sec 4f, p. 104. 
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47. Dorchester-] lchester (23j miles ) 1 - 1 
470. Sti tvs ford—St rattom (j.J miles) 

From Dorchester ( Durnomriit ) there was a direct route north-westward to II- 
chester {Ltndiniae) and so to the Mendips and Bath. This route has remained in 
use almost throughout and, although in general it is very straight, we shall see 
that in the central portion, between Frampton and Holywell, its line was very 
cleverly modified to keep along the high ridge there and so avoid much hill¬ 
climbing. 
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i-or the first portion, from Dorchester to Stratton, ii miles, there are really two 
routes. A direct road. Pound bury Road, branched north-westward from the main 
west route (4) at the west gate, and crossed the downs on the south of the Frorne 
to Bradford PeverdJ, passing close to the south side of Pound bur/ Iron Age camp 
just outside Dorchester. The present road now begins with a sharp bend by the 
barracks, but lilt old surface was found in the Corporation's yard which now 
occupies the space within the bend, showing that it had originally led direct from 
the west gate. Apart from bends on steep hills the road is very straight to Bradford 
Pcverell, Its route was crossed several times by a small earth-cut aqueduct that 
served Roman Dorchester from a point on the Frorne near F ramp ton, and this 
has been thought difficult ro reconcile with the use of this road at that time. 3 It 
would, however, have been easy to carry the small water-channel under or over 
the road at the points of intersection. At Bradford Pevereh traces of the road were 
formerly seen north of the church where it crossed the water-meadows to Stratton,* 
and just where a footpath now crosses them to Stratton railway station a wide 
spread of gravel can still be seen just under the turf where the streams intersect 
it, a layer much greater and wider than the footpath would account for, and very 
likely a part of the traces earlier mentioned. 

At Stratum it would have joined the branch from Stinsford (470) and Char- 
minster. This is continuously traceable as a farm road or lane, except just past 
Charminster Church, where it has clearly been diverted nearer the church. The 
aggit appears very plainly just inside the northern frontage of Frorne Whitfield 
park and can be recognized at other points. East of Charminster the road lies well 
up on the hillside, but near Stratton is vert- close to the river. The road is laid 
on two parallel alignments which meet an old north-south trackway north and 
south of W estleaze, near Charminster, and the road makes use ot this for { mile. 
This trackway comes along the ridges east of Ccrne Abbas direct to Dorchester, 
and on by Winterbourne Herringsron to the main southern ridgeway on Came 
Down; It would have given a direct connection ro the town from the north, and 
this Roman road dearly made use of it. Indeed the portion of it eastward to 
Stinsford may well have been made somewhat later, as a by-pass. 

Both these routes to Stratton arc aligned roads and certainly qualify as of 
Roman origin, although the Map of Roman Britain, second edition, omitted the 
Poundbury Road in favour of the other. 

To the north-west of Stratton a fine piece of the original agger, 27 feet wide can 
be seen just over the railway, where for \ mile to Grimstonc it is derelict. The’ rise 
to the high downs then begins, and at first the modern road, much widened 
obliterates everything, but just north of the side turning to Fmmpton, in Hyde 
Crook Belt, the agger can be seen quite perfect, 33 feet wide and heavily cambered, 
some 3 feet high, gradually closing with the present road which merges with it 
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Just at the top of the long hill, A section examined here showed the metalling to 
he of angular flints with a few small pebbles on an aggir of brown loamy earths 
Having gained the north-south ridge the road now follows it in straight lengths 
for the next 4 miles, cleverly avoiding deep combes on each side. After this it 
descends in short straight lengths to cross the valley at Holywell, and the next 
I miles past Melbury Park are very twisting, though enclosures beside the 
road have partly warped it. At Princes Place, near Mdbury Osmond, a true align¬ 
ment recommences, and after a slight turn in another mile, near Closworth, it ran 
straight on to Yeovil, though this is now masked by deviations both nonh and 
south of Whistle Bridge, on the Dorset -’Somerset border. The railway caused the 
road to be diverted in a wide sweep here and the older course can be plainly seen 
in the fields* At Keyfoxd the road runs through a rock cutting. A sunken ft <ofpath 
then marks it to Aldon Lodge, at the approach to Yeovil, but the Roman toad 
passed a mile to the west of the town centre, continuing upon its alignment on a 
course, previously ascertained but now obliterated by development, to Preston 
Plucknettj where it was seen in section in a quarry* LarkhilS Road then carries 
it on towards Uchester, first as a minor lane with a change of direction on the 
high ground near Vagg 3 and then by the main road from Yeovil to lEchester. The 
road is somewhat warped, and near Vagg is deeply sunken, but the two alignments 
are distinctly traceable- the main road towards Ilchestcr is still considerably raised 
in places, 
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48, Dorchester- Weit^outh (R a dipole} (G miles) 1 - 5 

The coastal link from Dorchester (Dmmvria) left the south gate and almost at 
once entered a rigid alignment of miles to Ridgeway Hill that is still in use. 
The road is much raised and is an impressive highway, running under a fine avenue 
in full view of Maiden Castle | mile to the west* just before reaching the summit 
of the downs the present road curves to the left and a fine piece of the original 
agger some 40 feet wide can be clearly seen continuing the line up to the crest, 
where a slight turn to the south was made, A lane follows it approximately down 
the steep southern slope, though the actual road lias been obliterated by quarries 
just east of this. 
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The present road from the foot of Ridgeway Hill is substantially on the Roman 
line as far as Stottingway corner, and a trace of the agger can be seen fust behind 
the hedge on its cast side in Ridgeway village dose to a telephone kiosk. Traces 
formerly detected on the eastern side of the road between Stottingway and Broad¬ 
way suggest that the straight alignment was continued to meet the present road 
again near Redlands comer. Qr the modern road, which covers the iA miles to 
Redlands in two alignments and latterly coincides with a parish boundin’, may 
be on the line. From Redlands it seems most likely that it changed alignment, 
making the easiest descent by Radipolc Lane (on a parish boundary) to reach the 
head of the inlet now called Radipole Lake, perhaps near the church, though it 
might have continued on its alignment through Redlands along the top of the 
ridge, crossing Spa Road near its highest point where traces of a Roman building 
have been found, to reach the inlet where it broadens out 50mil of this. This would 
have been sheltered tidal water at that time and must have formed the port for 
Dorchester. 
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4f. Done Hester^ Exeter (jzA miles) 1 * J 

'litis long final section of the south-west highway is really sub-divided into three 
portions differing in character owing to the natural features that had ro be sur¬ 
mounted: (i) the first 10 miles to Eggardon I Jill in typical straight alignments on 
the downs; (ii) the next 16 miles to Symonds Down near Ax minster curving 
through very diiiicult hilly country; and (iii) the last iG\ miles mostly in long 
straight alignments again. 

Leaving Dorchester {Duntovarid) by the west gate the road makes a short 
straight of 1 mile and then begins the first major alignment for 2’ miles in which 
it is a fine raised highway, typical and impressive. The full length of Maiden 
Castle on its hill is well seen about a mile to the south. The road continues along 
the highest part of the downs in six more alignments until within i mile of Eggar¬ 
don, being most cleverly engineered to keep it along the ridge. After the first 
3I miles from Dorchester it is used as a minor road only, and the agger still remains 
visible in many places, as Stukdey earlier recorded. 3 Just before reaching Eggar¬ 
don, at Two Gates, the minor road bears away to the right and the course of the 
Roman road is marked by a hedge and cart track on the last alignment. If the 
road from Eggardon southwards to Askerswcli is then followed one comes in 
1 mile to the point where this cart track meets it, 1 lerc the agger can be plainly seen 
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curving round to join the Askers well road a few yards farther on, and the road 
then descends steeply at the extreme end of the last download ridge to Spyway 
Green, where the Roman road had earlier been visible in the fields. For the next 
3 miles towards Bridporc the exact course is doubtful, and the steep hills make an 
aligned road impossible; traces of the road can perhaps be see it in the fields along 
tire north side of tire lane to Vinney Cross, but an alternative is possible through 
Uploders and Yondovcr, and certainly the heavily metalled track at Mat ravers, 
cast of Uploders, pointing towards Spyway Green, looks extremely like a part 
of tire aggtr, the last visible piece we shall find until near Ax minster. 

The countrv is now extremely broken and difficult, with many steep detached 
hills of almost incredible shapes, and any road must necessarily follow along their 
slopes. One such old terraced road cuts through from Yondover to the main road 
i mile east of Bridport and is reasonably regarded as the probable course of the 
Roman road. It seems definitely proved that the main road through Bridport and 
Chidcock is on the course, for remains of an older stone surface 4 feet below the 
present road were recorded during road excavations at both places. 1 From More- 
corn belake to Charmourh the present main road is modern, and the older road 
ran over Stonebarrow Hill, the oldest course of it being apparently represented 
by a derelict terrace running from Greenland^ Farm along the northern slope of 
the hill till it meets the present lane which descends steeply to Newknds and 
Charmouth.. 

At the farther side of Charmouth there is some reason for thinking that the 
road divided, one route continuing along the coast (49) by Timber Hill, Lyme 
Regis, Colyford, Newton Poppleford, and Clyst St Mary to Exeter, while the 
other turned inland by the older course of the main road over Fern Hill, and by 
Penn Cross, Penn, Barrowshot Cross, and Symonds Down, passing just to the 
south of Axminster. As the road begins to descend Symonds D< >wn an older road 
can be seen in the field below it on the righr; this is a deeply worn hollow way 
and, just where rliis bends sharply to the right lower down, a distinct piece of 
agg£r y 24 feet wide, can be seen continuing the same line across a meadow till a 
lane joins it anti leads up to the main road just opposite Woodbury Lane. It must 
be admitted that the course from Spy way Green is winding and far from typical, 
but the difficulties are formidable and the road dues appear to run in straight 
lengths wherever possible. 

However, near Axmmstcr we are on firm ground again with a most typical 
alignment from Yartv Bridge up to Shute Hill. The last mentioned piece of agger 
on Symonds Down points diagonally across the main road into Woodbury Lane. 
This lane runs very direct to Woodbury Cross, and is then continued by' a footpath 
beside an overgrown hollow way, which has the local name of Fairy Lanc, fl an 
obvious equivalent of Devil's Highway, across the Seaton Road by the house 
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‘Green way s', ngto down to the valley of the Axe, all in direct alignment with the 
road to Shute Hill beyond. There can be no doubt whatever that dm is dj on the 

take it t 1°7* Imdi dCSpitC the Cailier opinion that wished to 

Si" ; h /° Ugh Ax T m m <*** ® establish a (non-existent) Roman static^ 

^ road through *■ is =~ 

A sur vx> (s) raust w —- 
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24 feet wide. Just beyond this the road turns south-westward, the turn occurring 
in this cose at a stream crossing, which is unusual, for ri miles to Clyst Honiton, 
where another turn more to the west is made. From this point to Hast Wonford 
there are several minor bends to avoid low wet ground and some steep hills. 

At East Wonford the coastal route (49) from Charmouth is rejoined, the two 
roads then continuing direct through Heavitrec to the east gate of Exeter ( Ism 
Dtimnomorua). This final alignment into Exeter is indeed a continuation of the 
line of Quarry Lane from the south-east, and it thus appears probable that this 
was, in fact, the earlier road of the two. The Honiton route joins it at in angle 
just at Wonford Bridge, coming from the cast, and if it had been the only Roman 
approach there seems no reason why a turn should have been made there when a 
direct line to Heavitree and the east gate could have been followed. 

The .\ntonine Iter AT' gives the distance from Dorchester to Exeter as j 1 
miles, with an intermediate station, Murtdmum, 1 j miles from Exeter. The total 
distance agrees tolerably well with either of the routes 4f and 49 here given, but 
since the latter is 1 mile the shorter (5 ii miles) it is the more probable. The position 
of Manditmni is unknown, and according to the Antonine mileage it should be 
near Sakombe if on road 49, or near Honiton upon the other. It has been suggested, 
with some probability, that the Roman sites at Seaton may represent it, but, if 
so, this would be 20 miles from Exeter, 
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49. Charmouth-Exeter (southern route) (27I miles) 1 

It has been thought that a secondary route continued near the coast from Char- 
mouth westward. Rising steeply, and very straight, from the main road just 
opposite the New Hotel, an old lane runs along the seaward face of Timber Hill, 
and then the route continues by Col way Lane and Clapp email Lane high up behind 
Lyme Regis. Joining the main road again beyond the town its course onward is 
largely as a ridgeway until it descends Boshill to cross the Foss Way (5) at Boshiil 
Cross and the river Axe by Colyford, Much of its course is in short straight lengths 
but there is little evidence of its construction, although on the east of Timber 
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i-Lili it does appear to be a heavily metalled agger 18 feet wide, though now with 
the usual West Country banks outside the ditches. 

After Colyford the road is mainly a ridgeway route as far as Grleigh Hill, where 
it descends steeply to Sidford, parish boundaries following the latter part of it 
for some distance, and it then runs as a terrace route to Stowford, bearing the 
name High Street. From this it rises steeply, as Greenway Lane, to the northern 
face of Bulvcrtoa 1 fill, which the modern road through Bowd avoids, and in part of 
the derelict lane at the top of the lull there seems to be a relic of a heavily metalled 
some 18feet wide. Descending steeply to Bridge End, the road passes through 
Newton Poppldord, but the straight line of parish boundary there cannot be the 
line of the Roman road, as Lis been suggested, for it follows the course of a 
srream. Parish boundaries do, however, run along the road after this for some 
distance, and the road keeps on high ground. It is noteworthy that for most of 
ihe way to Clvsr St Mary there arc constant indications of encroachments upon 
the road verges, which are often unusually wide for this district, a sure indication 
of age in a road. Just after crossing the river Clyst there is some relic of an agger 
along the north side of the present road, leading up to some cottages at Sandy 
Gate. The parish boundary also lies to the north of the road just there, although 
along a hedge-line near the agger, but a more direct relation between the two may 
earlier have existed. Finally the road continues along Quarry Lane, descending 
through a deep rock cutting to East Wonford and so through Hcavitree to Exeter 
(Isfa Dumsmhrttm}, as described under road 4X 

The relation of the Antonine Itinerary XV to this road has already been con¬ 
sidered under 4f. 
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490. Exeter-Tomham (4 miles) 

From the south gate of Exeter (Isat Dnmnmiurmii) a road appears to have run south¬ 
eastward to connect with a coastal setdement, and probably a small fort nearbv, 
which has been proved to have existed in the grounds of ‘The Retreat’, near 
Topsham, nearly opposite the third milestone from Exeter; the ground is now 
being built over. Topsham Road is approximately on the course, which is quite 
direct, being parallel with the Face valley and w ell above it. 


491-3- Roads to the West from Exeter 
Until recently it was doubted whether any true Roman roads had been constructed 
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beyond line ter {Jsca DntmmiQrmi) i the last town in that direction. Now, however, 
the road south-westward to Tcignbridge (491) has been established by detailed field¬ 
work, and another road running due west upon a typically straight alignment near 
the Crediton-Okehampton railway, to the east of the river Taw crossing (492), 
has also been recognized. It may very well be that a third route, to the north-west, 
through Crediton, Down St Mary, and Ashreigney to Burrington, forking there 
for Bideford and Barnstaple (493), may also have existed, for the roads on this 
course are very direct and lie on the moderately high ground between Dartmoor 
and Exmoor, tactically a very suitable route, but proof of this must await more 
field-work. 


491. FXETER-TElGNbftmGE (13 nliles) 1 

Although some mention has been made of this route by early writers as a probable 
Roman road, it is only recently that its remains have been studied in detail and 
the exact course established. For the first three miles to near Kcnnford it is not 
yet known, hut presumably it went through Alphington more or less as the present 
road does. From Red Cross an older road now derelict passes straight on over the 
hill ro Kcnnford, now avoided by the main road, and continues in an almost direct 
line to Kenn Cross at the foot of the long ascent of Great Haldon. 

From this point the route has been closely examined by Commander and Mrs 
Woolner, whose notes, with their kind permission, form the basis for the descrip¬ 
tion of this section. After following the present road fori mile to Beggar’s Bush, 
the Roman road diverges above and west of it for the rest of the ascent, appearing 
as a low and damaged agger at first, with hollow ways upon its west side, in the 
Round O Plantation, but later increasing in size to a large embankment, composed 
of the local sandy earth with a thin metalling of flints, though at the top of the 
hill it is destroyed by quarrying. At the summit cross-roads it traverses the present 
road diagonally, appearing as a hedge-bank first on the west and then on the east, 
where, however, it is soon dear of the modern road and appears as a broad low 
agger with a ditch on its east side. 

It is then lost for § mile where the present road bends round the head of a 
very steep combe, which has probably eroded back across it since Roman times, 
but it soon reappears as a high grassy verge on the west of the road until the fork 
with the road to Teignmouth, where it crosses to the east, just within the fork, 
and is marked by the overgrown course of an older track of the modern road 
passing under the house J Thc Thorns’, where the agger is traceable on the eastern 
edge of the older road. It follows ibis road for 1 mile to (another) Beggar's Bush, 
being a clear low agger ■on the western side of the road, and it then crosses straight 
over the present road and descends very' steeply to Dunscombe Bridge, partly in 
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a zig-zag cutting, which has no doubt become deepened by water action. At the 
foot the agger becomes visible again, *4 feet wide, with a hedgerow on its west 
side to the stream crossing and then on the east, and continues until the next 
ascent, where it again becomes a hollow. Then at Boxhills Copse it is terraced on 
the hillside, descending thence to Wapplewdl in a wide cutting. Wappleweil is a 
spring feeding a large pond which is embayed by the agger, and it would have been 
a useful watering-place. The agger is visible dose to the well and crosses the later 
road diagonally from the east side to the west, then it reappears inside the wall 

of Ugbrcok Park which now borders the road on the north-west for the next 
| mile. 


The ascent of the next hill is by a hollow way with the wall upon its edge on 
that side; possibly the hollow is the scoop-ditch beside the agger, for the Roman 
road lies inside the wall fust after this joins the present road, and it is represented 
by the line of a ride leading into Colkyhole Brake. A slight but distinct turn to 
the south occurs on this high poinr, and the road crosses the present one diagon¬ 
ally, becoming dear of it soon after the turning to Qlchard and appearing as a 
distinct agger in the grass verge on the east side for some distance. The recent 
removal of the telephone poles there gave a series of transverse sections (clear of 
the pole holes) which showed the hard-rammed gravel and sand of the agger with 
a layer of heavier stones below, a construction not found farther along where the 
poles had stood upon the normal verge. 

The modern road next diverges east towards Sandvgate, and the Roman road 
can be dearly seen going straight on through Sands Copse, marked by an over¬ 
grown roadway and footpath along its west side, and it so continues beyond the 
copse where the road is soil in use, traces of the agger remaining in the scrub along 
the cast side. The agger can be seen in places on that side, with distinct layers of 
stone metalling, through and beyond Higher Sandvgate, and the present road 
then follows the old course very closely to Teignbridge, with a turn direct to the 
crossing shortly before it is reached. 

The route from Haldon is remarkably direct when the extremely difficult country 
is considered, and its course was cleverly chosen. The crossing of the Teign was 
at the most suitable point having regard to the tidal limits, the shortest passage 
over the low ground, and the crossing of the small Abbrook above its confluence 
with the Cgbrook. There is abundant evidence that the Teign bridge is a very 
old crossing, and a whole succession of bridges has been built there; at the low est 
level the remains of substantial timber frameworks point clearly to the earliest 
structure having been based upon timber piers of a character that may very well 
have been Roman.* The causeway across the valley has of course been heightened 
many times and traces of the older road surfaces have been temporarily exposed. 

The first definite indication of the Roman road so far seen beyond the crossing 
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is At \\ hitehill Gore. The road appears to have followed more or less the present 
course as far as Sandford Orleigh Farm, beyond which the agger becomes free on 
the west side of the road at the Gore, just before reaching the Bovey Tracey- 
Newton Abbot road, in what is now a small plantation. The agger can be seen in 
section where a pit cuts it, and it is constructed of hard compacted clayey sand in 
several layers of varying colour, probably brought from the Teign valley. The 
surviving width is 17 feet and the height nearly 2 feet, although the surface metal¬ 
ling has been robbed. The remains here suggest that the road may have forked 
at this point, a branch turning east into Newton Abbot towards the coast, while 
the main route continued through Highweek, perhaps to Totncs as the earlier 
writers inferred, but only slight traces arc vet known beyond this point, and the 
local investigation is still in progress, 
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492. Exeter-North Tawton (19 miles) 1 

The last four miles of this route near North Tawton railway station form the most 
striking evidence for it, in the shape of a long alignment of hedgerows, with a 
parish boundary', running almost due east and west a short distance to the south 
of the railway. Clearly, a Roman road on this course could only originate from 
Exeter, presumably going through Crediton and so avoiding the hillier country 
to the south. 

The course of the road to Crediton has not been proved, but the lie of the Land 
practically dictates its course along that of the present road through Newton St 
Gyres, which runs in straight lengths where this is possible. It is noteworthy that 
on approaching Crediton the older road evidently continued straight on at Downes 
Bridge along the western side of the grounds of Downes to the top of the ridge 
at Downes Head, turning there more to the west and descending very steeply into 
Crediton practically in line with its straight High Street. This lay-out is very 
suggestive of a Roman road, and the track of the old road at Downes Bridge is 
definitely raised upon a wide agger, much wider than the present dri veway requires. 

It is very likely that the Roman road forked at the top of the High Street, our 
road going west through Westwood, and possibly another went north-westward 
through Copplestone towards Bideford or Barnstaple (493) though this still awaits 
proof. After r| miles the Westwood lane follows a notably direct course for 
ai miles through Keymelford, north of Yeoford, and then to the south of Cole- 
brooke. It negotiates the steep valley at Keymelford by zig-zags and then resumes 
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hs line beyond in typical Roman fashion, and this line would connect with the 
well-marked alignment a miles fan her on, which is first noticeable as a continuous 
line of hedgerows about \ mile to the south of Bow railway station. This hedge-line 
is continuous past the south side of Brownsland Farm to Coxmoor, where a lane 
follows ir for \ mile, and then hedgerows again right on past North Tawton 
Station, where it is only separated from the railway by a narrow field. The lane 
at Coxmoor is of the usual sunken type with high banks, and there is normally 
little trace of the road beside the hedge-line, though it seems to have lain on the 
south side of this where remains ate visible. Portions of the agger , about 18 feet 
wide and 1 foot high, can be seen by the hedgerow a little to the west of North 
Tawton station, and just before the river Taw is reached the toad lay along the 
north side of a rectangular Roman camp, 120 140 yards, the banks of which are 

plainly visible in the arable field despite deliberate flattening by bulldozer. The 
road lay outside the north ditch of the camp, and its course is marked by a row 
of trees. Then, where it meets the gorge-like valley of the Taw just beyond, the 
agger can be seen turning slightly to the south and ending abruptly on the brink 
of the steep slope, evidently as the ramp to a high-level timber bridge. No trace 
seems left upon the far side, very like!} 1 due to river erosion, and then the railway 
embankment intervenes so that it is difficult to be certain how the toad continued 
thereafter. Though it seems very likely that it continued through Okehampton 
and to the west, this is not yet proved, and the present road seems too winding to 
represent it. The name ‘Old Street Down 1 , shown upon the early edition of the 
O.S, 1-inch map, about j miles south-west of Bridestowe on this route, may well 
be significant of its continuation. 
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49 J, FxETER,-B I DEFORD AND BARNSTAPLE 

A Roman road on this course has not vet been proved and it cannot, therefore, 
be included in the system of known roads, but it does seem very significant that 
the general course of the line of roads from Crediton through Copplestone, Down 
St Mary, Allcr Bridge and Coldridge to Cartridge Walls near Wembworthy is so 
straight; then there is a slight turn more to the north on a high point and another 
equally direct line of roads continues through Wembworthy, Stable Green, and 
Ashreigncy to Burrington, crossing deep valleys by zig-zags and resuming the 
course beyond. From Burlington connections to the coast at Bideford or Barn¬ 
staple would be possible, and the course would be tactically a good one as following 
moderately high ground midway between the heights, of Dartmoor and Exmoor. 



VII. ACKMSC DYKE, OAKLEY DOWN, FROM THE AIR, UXHilNG SOUTH 
A large eggr k clearly visible along (he west side of ihc wood and cutting imo the perimeter of one of the harrows. 
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(iii) Foss Way {south-western section) and Branches 

5a. Foss Way. Axmodth-Ll Chester (a6l miles) 

Although it cannot yet be certainly stated where tills famous road really began, 
yet it seems very probable that it started from some point on the tidal inlet near 
Axmouth and that most of the course of the present road to within a mile of 
Axminster represents it approximately. From Musbury to Abbey Gate this road is 
nearly straight save for one deviation round a small hill. From Abbey Gate past 
Woodbury Cross (where the western road 4 crossed it) to Axminster its exact 
course is not known, but then Stony Lane, just east of the town, continues it down 
to Millbrook, The main road on by Tytherlcigh and South Chard (Perry Street) 
represents it approximately, but this road, though straight in its general direction, 
is very winding and no traces of the Roman toad can be recognized in the bends, 
so that the appeatance of an alignment is here absent. Betti-cen South Chard and 
Cricket St Thomas the present road bends to the west of a farm called Street, but 
some traces of the old road can be seen behind and north of the farm on the 
alignment, which is then still in use nearly to Cricket, 

The first really striking alignment of the Foss Way begins at Dinnington, 3 miles 
on, and if it had been continued to Cricket it M ould have involved the road in 
crossing a deep valley and no fewer than five parallel streams within it. A deviation 
on the east seems the obvious course and it is probable that the road followed the 
lane through Flighcr Chillington to Windwhistle Hill and so to Cricket. 

At Dinnington the Foss Way is deeply sunken, and though still in use as far 
as Lopen it becomes an extremely narrow cutting as it proceeds. A footpath then 
continues it to Over Stratton, where another narrow lane follows it through Yea- 
bridge to Bridge House, Pethcrton Bridge, whose grounds interrupt it, and no 
trace can be seen there. After this it remains in use as a main road all the way to 
Ilchester, with a slight turn after the first 1 mile on Ringweli Hill, and the rest of 
the road is notably straight and raised, especially across the flat land near Ilchester 
( Lendsfshst ) which was a small Roman town. 1 

A section was examined ;o yards south of the town wall; under 20 inches of 
modern layers, 3 inches of brown clay make-up and j inches of black soil (the 
accumulated dirt when the road was neglected), the Roman foundation layer of 
blue lias stones 5 inches thick was found in amazingly good condition, bedded 
on 3 inches of flint gravel, grouted with this and lime mortar, and looking ‘like 
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a wall fallen down’, with indications of a surfacing of flint gravel, the width 14 feet 
as seen but possibly not quite complete. 5 

For the continuation of the Foss Way to Bath see 5 b, p. 11 j. 
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51. Ilchester-Polden Hills-Pl-riton (i8j miles) 

510. Polden Hills-Kingweston (jJ miles) 

Forking north-west from the Foss Way (5) just beyond Uchcstcr, this road is 
clearly traceable almost throughout. The first mile to Bondip Hill is still in use, 
and, where the modern road bends away, traces of the metalling could be seen in 
a ploughed held. Green lanes then follow It, and just east of Catsgore Farm it can 
be seen as a tetrace, 18 feet wide, crossing a large meadow diagonally. The course 
though direct is slightly winding at many points, as though the laying-out was 
not rigidly done. It continues as a terrace along the western slopes of Kingsdon 
Hill and into tire grounds of Somerton F.rleigh, where it appears as a hollow way. 
After Cary Bridge the modern road probably follows it to Littleton along the west 
side of Castley I I ill, and then an overgrown lane marks it, with traces of an agger 
along its eastern side, and then along hedgerows beyond, but below Dundon Hill 
the modern road through Gampton again follows it. Just beyond the village the 
older road appears to continue north-west, as a lane past Ivy Thorn, skirting the 
foot of the Poldens until it rises gradually to the ridge at a convenient point 1 mile 
to the cast of Ashcott cross-roads, joining here with the ridge way, probably' 
Romanized, which is traceable in straight lengths from Kingweston (510). 

The mad along the Poldens is a ridge way, adapting its course to follow the 
narrow ridge, hut beyond Loxlcy Wood it is notably straight and in parts much 
raised. Near Stawell the ridge is so narrow that the road occupies practically the 
whole of irs level top. At Bawdrip, after crossing the railway, it is lost for \ mile 
but then reappears as a lane past the north side of Knowle Hall grounds, and 
continuing straight along the ridge to its very' tip at Dunhall, near Puriton, no 
doubt to connect with a small harbour on the estuary of the river Parrott. In the 
final section the old metalling of the 4 fjger becomes plainly visible, to a width of 
about 18 feet. 
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511. The Street Causeway Q mile) 1 

Traces of a well-made causeway were found crossing the marsh between Street 
and Glastonbury about 45 yards to the east of the present road. The place-name 
Street clearly indicates the presence of a Roman road, and it is likely that this 
causeway was connected southward through the village to the roads ou the Pol- 
dens, but the exact course has not been found. 

The causeway was well constructed, based on wooden sleepers of alder, oak, 
and fir 12-14 feet long with vertical piling; over tills was a chin layer of concrete 
on which were laid side timbers forming a trough 12 feet wide and 30-33 inches 
deep filled with stones to form the roadway, and, on each side of this, sloping 
banks of brushwood and stones for a width of 30 feet. 
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5 b. Foss Way, I lch ester-Bath (30 miles) 1 

Except for occasional deviations, mainly on steep hills, this section remains in use 
as a main road. The first 3 miles are notably straight and raised, often by several 
feet, and then a slight turn more to the north-east is made near Cary Fitzpainc. 
Just beyond, at Babcary, there occurs a curious deviation of the modern road for 
t mile, probably to avoid a wet patch, although most of it is on high ground. 
It appears, indeed, that the original deviation was later extended, for the northern 
half of it is still occupied by a wet and overgrown lane upon the old alignment, but 
the southern part has disappeared completely. -After this the road remains in use 
for a long d ist a n ce , and near Lvdford and Hornblotton it shows traces of encroach¬ 
ments upon its verges. At Wraxall the road zig-zags in ascending the steep hill, 
as it probably did originally. At the top a short align me nr for } mile crosses the 
ridge, pointing more to the north-east, and then another long alignment begins 
with the steep descent of Pve Hill, now cased by the modern road. The road was 
laid out dead straight for the next miles to Oakhill, beyond the main ridge 
of the Men dip Hills, and is still in use as far as Charlton on the eastern outskirts 
of Shepton Mallet. For the next mile it is a wide green lane with abundant remains 
of the metalling, and then a hedgerow and another lane carry it up to Beacon Hill 
on the Mend ip ridge, where it crosses the Roman road along the crest (45) almost 
at right angles and continues as a lane to Oakhill, and through its park. 

A slight turn to the north-east was made on the high ground near Ashwick, 
and the new alignment is rigidly followed for 5 miles to Clandown beyond Rad- 
stock. The steep valley at Nettlcbrtdgc below Ashwick was crossed directly, where- 
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as the modern road eases it by zig-zags, but the course of the old road is clearly 
seen, the northern part as a wide ragged hollow along the side of a meadow. Then 
the Foss Way is still in use as a fine raised highway right on to Rads to ck. Opposite 
St Benedict's Church, Stratton-on-Fossc, the old road surface was found during 
pipe-laying at a depth of 20 inches, formed of cobbles laid lengthways but some¬ 
times transversely to the road, with an average thickness of 9 inches, usually in 
one layer but in two if the stones were very small, 5 At Radstock two deep valleys 
had to be crossed, and these were again taken directly, marked now by hedgerows 
and tracks as far as the mining village of Clandown, Across the ridge between the 
valleys the agger remains very line and perfect, 15 feet wide and quite } feet high, 
well worth the steep climb from Clandown to see. The road was examined here 1 - * 
and found to consist of the following layers: Later metalling, 3 inches; rough stone 
paving, 4+ inches; finer concrete, j inches; yellow concrete, 18 inches; red marl 
and pebbles, 1 inches; and rubble stones, 6 inches, on the subsoil. The width at 
the base of the agger was 16 feet and at the top 8 feet. 

After Clandown another turn to the north-east was made, to keep along high 
ground through Pcasedown St John, then slightly to the north again past Dunker- 
ton, where another deep valley was crossed directly on a course now derelict. At 
first, just below the Prince of Wales Inn, a good piece of agger can be seen on the 
west side of the sunken lane, and lower down the course is marked by a ragged 
hollow, one field to the west of the present lane. Crossing the main road at the 
railway bridge the Foss Way, now just a lane, ascends steeply, and at the top it 
becomes a magnificent agger past Foss Farm, 24 feet wide and 5-6 feet high. When 
the present road rejoins it a turn to the north-east is made and the road continues 
direct to Odd Down on the outskirts of Bath, descending steeply to the city along 
the course of Holloway. 

For the continuation of the Foss Way to Cirencester see 5c, p. 129. 
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52. Bath-Frome (9I miles) 1 

This, the northern portion of the road to Bad bury Rings (46), leaves Bath by 
Prior Park Road and the course of a footpath on Combe Down, It is marked by 
a terraceway past the east side of Midford Castle leading down towards Midford 
Bridge. Beyond this the road ascended steeply on the east of the present main road 
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and has been traced in the sides of the present line. Remains of the agger have 
been found at intervals from this point to Hinton Charterhouse, partly marked 
by hedgerows, and it appears to be similarly indicated by hedgerows and a footpath 
near Norwood Farm, towards Norton St Philip. After an interval of a mile a green 
lane marks it about 4 mile to the west of Woolverton as far as the Henhamb ridge 
Brook, and this is as far as traces of it are certainly known. It seems, however, 
that the name Oldford, a miles farther on in the same line, is very probably to 
be associated with the road, which may hare passed somewhat to the east of 
Frome. Its course is evidently designed to link up with the road running north-west 
from Badbury r Rings (46); probably both of them connected with the east-west 
road to the Mendips {45) at points near Maiden Bradley and Kingston Dcverill, but 
this is not yet certainly known. 
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Chapter 4 

LONDON TO THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST 

(SOUTH MIDLANDS) 

MJL. J&A, 

V>V r^'T w 

(i) The South Midland Network 

The roads in ihc area now to be considered, which it is convenient to call the 
South Midlands although extending somewhat further to the south-west than this, 
really fall into four main groups. These are based upon the western main road 
through Silchester (<Cdleva Atrebatum), the Foss Way, Aheman Street, and Wading 
Street respectively. 

It will be recalled that the main western road from London (4) led direct to 
Silchester and there divided, one main route (4) going south-west to Salisbury 
anti Dorchester (Drinioraria), the other (41) north-west to Cirencester ( Corinium ) 
and Gloucester, both these roads being early and basic features of the general 
scheme. An important branch from toad 41 led due west to Bath (53) {Aquae 
Suits) and was continued down the Avon valley to the adjacent port at Seamills 
by another road (54). From this road branches led southward (540) to the lead¬ 
mining region on the Mendip Hills, and also northward (541), by a route parallel 
to the Severn valley, to Gloucester. The Foss Way (5) continued its general north¬ 
eastward direction from Bath to Cirencester, and it was also duplicated by a 
Romanized ridgevvay route (54a) that left Bath to the north, over Lansdown Hill, 
keeping upon the high ground of the Cotswolds to Cirencester {Ceriniurri), A 
branch road (543) crossing this led from the Foss Way at Easton Grey, through 
Nvmpsfield, to the lowest narrow crossing of the Severn at Arlingham. Minor 
roads serving the numerous villa sites that surrounded Cirencester have also been 
traced to the south-west (544), and to the north by the White Way (55). Beyond 
Cirencester the Foss Way pursues an almost undeviating course for 60 miles to 
High Cross (FnMMr), where it meets and crosses W ading Street, a lonely road 
with only two branches (18 and 56), leaving it to t lie north, in all that distance, 
and one, the continuation of 56, to the south-east. 

To the cast of Cirencester Akcman Street (16) strikes right across ihe southern 
pari of the region on a course which, though direct and laid in straight alignments, 
trends first north-eastward to Alchestcr and then south-eastwards to St Albans 
( Venthirmum), It is crossed at Alchestcr by a direct north-south road {160) from 
To wees ter, on Wading Street, to Silchester, Local branches to the north have also 
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been traced from Akcman Street, both on the west (161) and east (162) of Alchester. 

Lastly, and most important of all the toads in the region, Watling Street (r) 
follows a very direct north-westerly course from London through Verulamium and 
Towccsttr to High Gross, where, after crossing the Foss Wav (5), it swings more 
to the west on its course to Wroxeter, a section which lies beyond the area dealt 
with in this volume, and will be described in Volume II. The westward branches 
from Watling Street at Virnkmnm (16) and at Towcester (r6o) have just been 
mentioned, and to the cast there is a short branch to Northampton (17) which is 
included here for convenience, together with a short piece to the south of Irchester 

(17°)* 1 ^ eastward road irom !■' fniin/ffttwi (21) will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. 


(ii) Silchestcr to Cirencester, Gloucester, and to Bath, 

with Branches 

41a, Er.min Street. Stlchester-Speen (12 miles) 1 - ■ 

Tire western trunk road from London (4) forked at Silchestcr (Calleva Afrebatum ), 
and from the west gate of the town two important routes diverged, south-west¬ 
ward to Dorchester and Exeter {4) and north-westward to the legionary fortress 
at Gloucester {41) which, as the main centre for operations against the Britons 
in South Wales, was a Roman town of great importance. Both these roads must 
have been constructed at a very early stage of the occupation. Beyond Speen, near 
Newbury, this road bears the traditional name Ermin Street and is still a main 
road for the most part, but this first section had been completely lost and has only 
recently been rediscovered. Thus for some time its course was supposed to have 
run due west along the county boundary, over Tadley Common and Crookham 
Common, to enter Newbury from the south, and this course is still marked on 
some maps. Support was lent to it by the find of a stone bearing the letters IMP, 
and hence called the Imp Stone, on Silchestcr Common dose to this route, which 
it was thought might be the remaining part of a dedicatory inscription upon a 
milestone. It is indeed possible that a ridgeway track led this way to Newbury, 
but the aligned Roman road has now been definitely traced north-westward. 

The first alignment runs from Silchester, through Aldermaston Park to 
Thatcham, where the river Kennct was crossed, and is very rigidly followed 
throughout. The aggtr is visible, 3 feet high, through The Frith woods north of 
Silchester Common, and again on leaving the woods, where it rejoins the present 
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road at Aldermaston Soke for a short distance. It was formerly visible in Keyset's 
Plantation just before entering Aidermaston Park, but this area has suffered 
greatly from wartime disturbance and cannot now be examined. Its course embays 
one of the Park ponds, then some hedgerows mark it near Wising, and the agger 
is traceable in Wasing Park, The gravel bedding of the road just before reaching 
the flood-plain of the Kcnnet near Quaking Bridge was identified in 1915. Its 
actual course across the valley is probably doubtful, for the alignment cuts it 
obliquely, and a shorter crossing at right angles would have been in every way 
more likely. That such a crossing must have existed somewhere near Quaking 
Bridge is certain, for the road is found again beyond, near the large Colthtop 
paper mill, marked by hedgerows and gravel bedding, pointing to Thatch am 
Church upon the same alignment, and there is also the evidence of an early Saxon 
Charter that a bridge known as Weak Brucge (Britons’ Bridge) stood there, an 
almost certain reference to something pre-Saxon and hence Roman, 

Much evidence of Roman occupation has been found near the Bath Road in 
Thatcham New Town, including traces of the Roman road along the northern 
edge of the present one, 3 and it is probable that it continued towards Speen along 
the course of Shaw Lane. Past Donnington its position is not known, but it must 
have cross the Lambourn near there, and the agger is perhaps to be seen in a wide 
bank with large trees upon it inside the southern edge of Donnington Gro ve park. 
The Roman station Sphtae, from which the name of Speen must surely derive, has 
been identified with Roman finds upon the higher ground near Speen House, west 
of Newbury and about 1 mile off the course of the road as here described. Its 
name appears in the Antonine Itinerary on this route and the distances given sup¬ 
port its identification here, as shown: Iter XIV, from Mildenhall (Curie fio) to 
Spi tide XV (actual mileage ijl), Spimt to Silchester {Cailmi) XV (actual, rz). 
Recent finds indicating very' considerable Roman occupation at Thatcham New 
Town have caused doubts whether this ought not to be accepted as the sire of 
Spime, But this is a full 3 miles to the east, and the actual mileages, 1 Si- and 9, 
would then be very different from those of the Itinerary, 
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41b, Ermin Street. Sfeen-Cjrencester (34 miles) 1 

It was earlier thought that the Spcen-Stocktross-Wickham road followed the 
Roman road, and it is so marked on some maps, but later work has established 
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that here, too, the true course followed a rigid alignment sighted front the high 
ground at \\ ickham back towards the north of Speen at the point in Donnington 
Grrove park where we last saw traces of it. This line involved the road in some 
unnecessary hill-climbing on spurs above the Lam bourn valley, and one cannot 
but wonder if the present road represents a later modification of the early military 
route. Remains of the agger can be seen in the woods that intersect the line and 
occasionally in the fields also. The line runs through Stock cross Halt, Huntsgreen 
Farm, Lower Ownham Farm, and over Sole Common, where a pond is embayed 
by the road, then through W ickham Park just cast of the house. Near here the 
Marlborough-Rath road (53) branched from it. 

From the hill above \\ ickham the next main alignment was clearly sighted to 
the high downs beyond Bay don, 7 miles on, and the road followed this very 
rigidly. It is now a narrow road, often between high banks, sometimes terraced 
along hillsides, and occasionally distorted, as at Poughley for 1 mile and at Wood¬ 
lands Lodge near Baydon, though little trace of the Roman road can be seen in 
the kinks. \ ct the alignment is in general wonderfully maintained, so that it can 
he seen ascending the rather steep rises far ahead despite the surrounding over¬ 
growth of trees and hedges. For such a direct and useful tratftc route, well metalled, 
it is rather surprising to find that it ranks at present as an ‘unclassified’ modem 
road from Speen as far as Wanborough. 

The alignment ends on the highest downs if miles beyond Baydon, and the 
road curves somewhat along the western side of Hinton Downs east of the present 
road, upon a terraceway formed upon an older lyncher, and descending to Tottcr- 
down cross-roads. 2 Here the next main alignment begins, sighted no doubt from 
the high ground above Wanborough in both directions, and extending far away to 
the north-west almost to Cirencester, though with some local adjust me nts, as wc 
shall see. At \\ anborough the road descends the main escarpment of the downs 
somewhat abruptly, with no deviation to ease the gradient, and the road goes 
straight on through Stratton St Margaret, though the present road is distorted 
and presents a wavy course along the true alignment, due perhaps to foundering 
of the neglected road in later times. At a point il miles beyond Wanborough the 
road from Winchester to Cirencester {43) joins it, and a small Roman settlement 
existed there, 3 Beyond Stratton the alignment is very* well preserved by the present 
road, although this is not so much raised as it is farther on. At Blunsdon Hill there 
is a very slight adjustment of the alignment a little to the west, and it is very closely 
followed to the outskirts of C nek lade. Here the upper reaches of the Thames had 
to be crossed, with extensive low-lying and very wet ground. Although not 
proved, it is on the whole most likely that the road was at first carried straight on 
over the wet ground, perhaps on some system of trestles, for no trace of it can 
be seen in the river banks at periods of low water,* and towards the north end 
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at Kempsford a yellow strip contrasting with the green herbage has been seen 
in the meadows, 4 but that later on it was diverted westward through Crickkde 
more or Jess as now; the embanked road to the north lends some support to this. 
The main alignment is resumed directly the obstacles have been crossed, tending 
very slightly more to the north, as though to correct the slight turn on Blunsdon 
Hill, and it is very rigidly followed to the High ground near Driffield, where a 
distinct turn more to the west is made, direct for Cirencester (Corinium Dobmorum'). 
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41 c. Ermin Street. Cire^cester-Glgucester (16 miles) 

This part of Etmin Street is a particularly magnificent example of a Roman toad 
scill in use* the alignments well preserved and the agger still an imposing embank¬ 
ment 4“5 feet high across open downland* mainly along a ridge betw een deep 
valleys. Leaving Cirencester (Cw/W/) for the north-west, a very slight turn occurs 
after z miics at Daglingworth, and then the main alignment is closely followed 
for manj- miles to high ground near Sydc. Here there is a slight adjustment more 
to the north* and by this smalt change a very clever avoidance is made of several 
deep valleys running to the west by Syde and Brimpsficld* the road keeping very 
successfully upon high ground* Having got past these, another short alignment* 
more to the west again, brings the road to Birdlip on the main escarpment of the 
Cotswolds. Here the old road plunged down by the well-known Birdlip I till, a zig¬ 
zag casing the descent somewhat. From its foot another direct alignment was laid 
from Great Wit-combe all the wav to Gloucester, and this is still accurately followed 
by the main road through Huectecote to Wot ton Pitch, where a distinct turn west¬ 
ward was made for the last mile, by London Road* to the north gate of the city. This 
turn dearly indicates that the road had been kid out direct to the site of the 
original legionary fortress* identified at KJngsbolmc \ mile to the north of the 
city* and before the latter's position had been determined; the main alignment is 
continued by Denmark Road right up to the fort. 

The Antonine Iter XIII follows this road all the way from Gloucester to Sib 
Chester, but the mileage given only ratals 44, whereas the full distance is really 
6 z miles. It is obvious that a stage has been omitted between Cirencester and 
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Specn, for which stage 15 miles is given where 54 is needed. If an additional 19 
miles were inserted here it would fit well with the position, of the Roman site at 
the junction of roads 43 and 41 near Wanbo rough, thus: From Gloucester to 
Cirencester XIIII (actual, 16), to Wanborough junction XV (ij), to Specn XIX 
(19), and to Silchcster XV (12), The addition of these 19 miles is also supported 
by the total mileage for the Iter, front Isea (Caerwent in South Wales) to Catkiv 
(Silchcster), which is there given as CV1IT1 although the stages add up to 90 miles 


53. Spj-:en t (Wickham)-Bath (Batheaston) (40 miles) 1 

This, the main western Roman road, branched from the Spccn-Gloucestct road 
(41) at a point | mile to the south of Wickham, but for the first mile there are no 
visible traces although the alignment is certain.® It is first clearly seen in Three 
Gate Copse, cast of Radley Farm, as a fine agger, 24 feet wide, right through the 
wood, and again in Stubbs Wood beyond, as an agger 27 feet wide, becoming a 
slanting terrace as it emerges from the wood and descends the steep downside to 
cross the combe to Heath Hanger Copse, It is visible as a wide agger across the 
combe bottom and in the copse beyond. The northern edge of Oaken Copse then 
marks it, a stony strip showing in the field beside the copse, and then hedgerows 
follow the alignment till it reaches a cross-road just north of Folly Farm, Edding¬ 
ton. Traces of the agger remain in a shaw just before the cross-road is reached. 
From this point the course lies across cultivated land, and little trace remains for 
some miles, but signs of the flattened ridge are perhaps visible just west of the 
Hungcrford-Chilton Foliat road and west of Cake Wood, where it is visible cross¬ 
ing the avenue on the same line. 1 The route must have followed the higher ground 
on the north side of the Bath Road and about £ mile from it. The road is certainly 
visible again just before it readies the Roman station Cumin in Black Field, 
Miidenhall, as a fine agger 30 feet wide and 2 feet high, just north of the farm 
buildings at Hillbara. It is here pointing north-west to south-east on the steep 
hillside above Miidenhall, and traces have been seen in Oxlease Copse to the 
south-east and in Hens Wood, where the woodland ride marks it to near the 
south-east corner towards the line previously described.* No traces can now be 
seen across Black Field upon the line shown, but at this point it crossed the 
W inches tc r-Cirenccstc r road (43), now represented by the course of Cock-atrip 
Lane, and the exact route of the western road onward to and through Marlborough 
is not known. 

West of Marlborough the course is not certainly known for miles, but it is 
probably followed by the present road, for on Overton Down a fine piece of the 
agger still remains, 40 feet wide and about 2-3 feet high, crossing the down a little 
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to the north of it, in a direct line between West Kennet and North Farm, West 
Overton, where the modern road curves a little southward* An interesting point 
here is that the aggtr can be clearly seen to cross the ancient main Ridgeway of 
the downs, which is proceeding in a southerly direction at this point, with scant 
regard for the convenience of traffic upon it, suggesting that the Ridgeway was 
then considered as of little importance and probably not used by wheeled traffic* 

From West Kennet the present road follows the course again to the foot of the 
gigantic artificial mound, Silbury Hill, which was used as a sighting point in laying 
out the next portion of the toad westward. 4 It was laid on an alignment to the 
top of a southern spur of Calstonc Down 2I miles on, and at first there is no trace 
of it in the ploughed land, though its course has been noticed in the crops pre¬ 
viously; but just before it ctosses the Bcekhampton-Devizes road a very fine 
length of the agger, 27 feet wide and j feec high, is quite conspicuous, dosing 
gradually with this road and, after crossing it, visible as a faint swelling in the 
fields beyond until, on Calstonc Down, a long line of fencing picks up the course 
and marks it dearly right across the downs to Morgan's Hill. The road is generally 
terraced on the hillsides and follows the steep northern face of Morgan's Hill as 
a well-made turf terrace generally some 21 feet wide but sometimes as much as 
30 feet, following the windings of the hillside. About i mile cast of the Calne- 
Dcvizcs road a large running earthwork of post-Roman date, known as Wansdvkc, 
joins it from the south-east and makes use of the agger of the road thenceforth all 
the way to the hills above Bath. The general method employed seems to have 
been to heighten the agger, with a ditch along its northern side which lias now 
often degenerated into a hedgerow ditch with a decided difference in the level of 
the fields on each side of the hedge. This has tended to preserve at least the course 
of the Roman road, which is marked by a striking alignment of hedgerows for 
many miles, usually followed by a parish boundary, although as a roadway of any 
sort it has entirely ceased to exist beyond Morgan's Hill. 

Thus it is marked by hedgerows descending die edge of the downs near Stocklcv, 
and by a farm approach road there, then by hedgerows past Broads Green, just 
beyond, at Sandy Lane, was a Roman site, identified as 1 'erlitcia, and the road 
passed just to the south of this, through the grounds of \\ ans House, where a 
shrubbery belt marks its course. It here follows a short reversed curve joining 
the alignment from Morgan’s Hill with another almost parallel and 1 mile north 
of it, which is then closely followed to the outskirts of Bath, 10 miles on. 

After crossing the Chippenham-Dcvizes road at Wans House, the road enters 
Spyc Park and at once is seen in excellent preservation as a large agger, 45-48 feet 
wide and 3 feet high, while in the uncultivated part of the park a small counterscarp 
bank can be seen on the north side of the wide ditch. It seems likely that the road 
agger was little disturbed here by the makers of Wansdyke, who merely enlarged 
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the ditch and made the secondary bank beside it. Two small steep valleys in the 
park were crossed by the usual V-shaped diversion and slanting terraccways on 
the slopes, which remain dearly visible. Beyond these valleys the road is destroyed, 
but it becomes visible again as a continuous alignment of hedgerows from Bowden 
Hill onwards. Indeed, this line can be strikingly seen from this viewpoint, at the 
top of Bewlev Common, running straight across country to Ashley Wood above 
Bath. The river Avon was crossed at a point called Lydford, but only hedgerows 
with a parish boundary and traces of the ridge can be seen, these being very dear 
to the east o! the \\ hit ley—Chapel Jvnapp road. At Neston Park the agwr is again 
very conspicuous, 45 feet wide and 2 feet high, and has been utilized for a sunk 
tence by cutting a channel along its centre line. Vicst of the park ir is also con- 
spicuous along the northern boundary of a large wood, with a stone fence built 
against its northern edge supporting the bank within. Hedgerows continue to 
mark it past Norb in Farm and then, beyond the golf course, it crosses fields to 
Ashley Wood as a distinct low ridge and then again as a raised field boundary* Its 
course through Ashley Wood is not certain, but it must have descended through 
Bathford to join the Foss Way (5) at Bathcaston and so into Bath (Aquae Suits). 

Although the mileage here given for road 53 is 40, this does not include the part 
of road 41 traversed by this western trunk route from Speen to near Wickham, 
ii nor the approach from Batheaston to Bath, which Is a part of the Foss 
VC ay, 5c, 2) miles, and we must, therefore, add 6 miles to get the total distance 
from Speen to Baih, 46 miles. The Antonine Iter A/F covers this route, giving 
the mileage as 50, with two intermediate stations, thus: Bath {Aquae Suits) to 
Verbids XV (actual, 14I), to Cmetio XX (16), and to Spinat XV (i 5 f). 
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J4< Bath -Sea mills (14 miles) 1 ** 

A road has been traced westward from Bath (Aquae Suits), probably designed to 
connect the city with the nearest port. It is thought to have gone through Weston, 
climbing steeply over kclston Round Hill, and then straight on to North Stoke 
by a rerraceway, now a lane, along the hillside, where considerable remains of the 
metalling still exist. A section was excavated here and the road was proved to be 
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of small stones 2 inches across, rammed in and set dose together, with a width 
of 12 feet and 8 inches thick. 1 

The descent to the present main road at Swine ford is not clear, and it does seem 
more likely that a main route to the port would avoid this steep and needless climb 
to nearly 700 feet at Prospect Stile, in which case the course of the preseut main 
road through Kelston was probably followed and the other may have been a local 
branch. The very' direct road then represents its course onwards through Bit ton, 
where there was a Roman station, ro Wills bridge, and here the branch from the 
Mendips {540) probably joined it. It continues on nearly the same course through 
Hanliam to the outskirts of Bristol, passing through the northern part of the city 
to Durdham Down. The agger is still visible on the Down as a low but distinct 
ridge crossing the open grassy space from the reservoir enclosure westward to the 
end of the Down at Durdham Lodge, about 40 feet wide but with a central portion 
of the ridge about 27 feet wide. The road was excavated lie re and the metalling 
found to consist of a continuous layer of big rough stones, averaging 10 8 <7 

inches in size, firmly bedded in a 6-inch layer of reddish earth with 1 foot of sandy 
earth and fragments of limestone below, the width being 20-2j feet.®* 1 A little 
farther on, the course of Mariners Drive marks the continuation of the road to 
the Roman sire at Seam ills, on high ground bordering the Avon. Here another 
road coming direct from Gloucester (541) must have joined it. 

It seems reasonably certain that the first part of the Antonine Iter X 2 V follows 
this road, for ir gives the distances from Caerleon (/sea Siianm) through Caerwent 
(Venta Sifunm), Abone f Trajettus, Bath {Aquae Strfis), and thence by the direct 
eastern road 55 to Speen and S defies ter, making it a west-east route of iqj miles. 
There has been much discussion as to the identity of Abetst and Trujectm , and the 
probable crossing of the Severn; Abtm seems likely to take its name from the 
Atw,\ by interchange of b and v, and has thus been placed, with some reason, at 
the proved Roman site at Seamills, not far from the river's mouth and probably 
the port for Bath, while Trajecltts would then fall to the Roman site at Bttton, 
although its name ‘ferry’ would seem more suited to a place near the main Severn 
crossing, and if it was at Ritton the crossing to which it refers can only be a minor 
one, perhaps on the Avon nearby. If these two places are to be so identified, the 
Itinerary distances fit quite well: Bath to Bitton, VI (actual, $|), Ritton to Seamills, 
VlIlJ (9). So, too, docs the distance from Caerleon to Caenvent ,VII 11 (8). 

We are left, then, with the problem of the Caerwent—Seamills section (XIIII), and 
since the other distances all fit so well, and the Roman total for the Iter (Oil) is 
correct for the items given, it seems reasonable to take this section as accurate too. 
Some writers have assumed that it represents the combined land and sea journey 
on a course from Seamills to Sudbrook (the probable landing for Caerwent), but 
this is on the whole unlikely, for, apart from the great difficulty of measuring sea 
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miles with any accuracy in those days,, the figures would have no meaning for men 
to whom all miles were marching miles and stop crossings a matter of incalculable 
delay* It is thus far more likely that the whole mileage of this section of the Iter 
is land mileage, and, since Caerwent is included in the route, that the crossing was 
made near there in the narrow part of the estuary* If we take the direct road from 
Caerw ent to Sudbrook, and then from some point opposite, near Rcdwick, up to 
the Gloucester-Seamills Roman road (541) near Over, and so to Sea mills, the 
actual mileage would be 13, in good agreement with the Iter, and that is probably 
as near as we can ever get to an accurate solution of the problem. 
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540. Mf-vdip Hills (Compton MartinJ-Bitton (13 miles) 

This road follows a most unmistakably Roman alignment, although its route 
seems curiously chosen. Leaving the Mendip ridgeway toad (45) near Hay don 
Grange almost at right angles, its course to the steep escarpment west of Keighton 
Hill is represented by a field wall and footpath with parish boundary, and with 
faint traces of an agger along it at some points. It descends the escarpment along a 
slight spur, which eases the gradient somewhat, just cast of Compton Martin to 
White Cross, a hedgerow and parish boundary marking it throughout, and then 
for 11 miles Stratford Lane follows it, with much encroachment along the east 
side of the lane. Beyond this to Hollow Brook some further traces of the agge r can 
be seen in places, and then short lengths of lane follow it. The route seems to have 
been chosen to pass through the low country midway between Woodford I lilt and 
Burledgc Hill, although this takes the road across land which is still very wet and 
low lying. Its course onward is not certainly known, but it seems probable that 
it went through or near Pensford and Kcynsham to join the Bath-Sea mi Us road 
(54) at \\ ill abridge, near Bitton, where a Roman site is known. 


541. Seamills-Gloucester (32! miles)* 

It is clear that a road led directly from the neighbourhood of the lower Avon at 
Seamills to Gloucester, marked for most of the way by the general course of the 
present main road from Almondsbury* The first part is not cert ainly known, but it 
ma y be represented in the outskirts of Bristol by Druid's Stoke Avenue, Parry's 
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Lane, Cross Elms Lane, Red House Lane, and Henbury Road to Henbury, 
from which Cribb f s Causeway leads in the general direction of the Gloucester 
alignment as far as the grounds of Over Court, The course here is uncertain, for 
a route along the higher ground on the east seems more probable than the present 
road through Over. From Almonds bury the main road from Bristol to Gloucester 
takes up the line for some distance, but it is not really straight, although generally 
direct. The route keeps along moderately high ground bordering the eastern side 
of the Vale of Berkeley and the estuary' of the Severn, Between Buckover and 
Whitfield, where the present road deviates, the line appears to be marked by 
hedgerows and a footpath, and the same is probably the case between Falfield 
and Woodford, The road is often much raised, and beyond Berkeley Road station 
a typical long alignment commences and runs for S miles to near Hardwicke, and 
then after some short straight lengths through Quedgelev a final alignment takes 
the road into Gloucester. At Claypits, near Eastington, another route (543) com¬ 
ing from a crossing of the Severn at Arlingham probably crossed this road, making 
for the high ground at Nympsfield, and thence south-eastward to the Foss Way (5) 
at Easton Grey, and also east and north-cast to Cirencester. 
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(iii) Foss Way (South Midland section) and Branches 

5c. Foss Way. Bath-Grencester (29A miles) 1 

Leaving Bath (Aqftae Sidis) by the north gate, the Foss Way is now followed by 
the London Road to Bath east on* a straight route along the northern side of the 
Avon valley. After this is climbs very steeply out of the valley up the slopes of 
Banner Down, and there Is at first some doubt as to the exact course followed; 
Hoate considered that the green hne ascending direct from Batheaston* and known 
as Foss Lane, was the route* but another A mile farther east* called Morris Lane, 
just to the east of the present main road hut joining it upon the ascent of Banner 
Down, Is followed throughout by a parish boundary and is thus the more probable 
line. At the top the first main alignment begins and is followed by the present road 
for many miles, usually with a parish or county boundary along it. The road from 
Banner Down to Hunters haw is very much raised, by j-6 feet generally* suggesting 
that on this high spot (over 600 feet) it was thought desirable to have an impressive 

dfggfr. The road is stUl raised past Coleme aerodrome, and then it has to wind 
1 
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slightly to cross the deep valley of the Doncombe Brook, resuming a straight line 
through Upper WraxalL Half a mile beyond, near Mountain Bower, a slight turn 
is made on high ground, and the new alignment is then very rigidly followed 
for i6J miles. The road continued to run upon a conspicuous agger 4-j feet high, 
which can be well seen just west of the present road where this has curved slightly 
on a hill l mile on. Near Nettleton Shrub another steep valley is crossed, and after 
this a change in the type of construction seems to have occurred, for no obvious 
agger can be seen, and where the road is now disused it is usually a wet and flat 
green lane, very different from the preceding lengths. 

After crossing another deep valley at Gatcombe the road proceeds undeviatingly 
across easy country for many miles. Past Grittlcton a mile of it is now a green 
lane, and near the farther end of this, where the road crosses a streamlet, the 
metalling is dearly exposed and a large flat stone slab, measuring 4x4 feet, seems 
to be the cover-stone of a culvert still hi sitn. Past Norton another mile is derelict 
and then, after 1 mile still in use, a short piece has been completely obstructed (a 
rare circumstance on this road) although marked by hedgerows. A branch road 
( 543 ) ^ ^e north-west seems probably to have left it here, through Easton Grey, 
and may account for the deviation which thus avoids a wet spot upon the main 
route. 

Beyond the short obstruction the road continues as a green lane over 7 miles 
continuously, usually very wet and with no sign of an agger, although remains of 
the metalling are visible at some points; the lane varies much in width, 50 feet 
being usual but it may be as wide as 60 or as narrow as 18. After passing Long 
Newnton, near Tetbuty, beside another aerodrome, a distinct change in con¬ 
struction again occurs, near Ashley Marsh Covert, and an agger is once more 
visible, about 27 feet wide and 2 feet high. A little farther on, at Fosse Gate, afrer 
a short piece of wet green lane, a very large agger, 53 feet wide and up to 4 feet 
high, becomes conspicuous, though still used only by a lane, and it so continues, 
becoming even larger up to 40 feet or so, until obliterated by a large aerodrome 
on the high ground before jackaments Bottom. A section was examined here, at 
Culkerton Wood, showing the construction to be of alternate layers of limestone 
flags and gravelly sand, with rammed sand and gravel in the centre, where the 
metalling was 18 feet 10 inches wide.* 

Luckily the interruption ceases just before the Bottom is reached, for the exact 
course there has been in some doubt. The green lane runs under the Tctbury 
branch railway bridge and past the farmhouse in the Bottom up to the Totbury- 
Cirencestcr road, which, after a few yards eastward, takes a direct north-easterly 
alignment to Cirencester that is certainly the course of the Foss Way. But another 
lane passes cast of the farm, and it can still be seen on both sides of the railway 
that the original agger of the Foss Way diverges east of the green lane, being 
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crossed by the railway embankment a few yards eastward of the bridge, and con¬ 
nects with this Jane east of the farm. This is the original course, and it fits best 
with the two alignments in each direction. It may be worth noting that parish 
boundaries followed both lanes, leaving the farm in a diamond-shaped detached 
portion of Coates parish, perhaps an indication of an early modification, or 
bifurcation, of the route just there. 

From this point to Cirencester (Corimm) the road is still a fine highway, at first 
with a deep hollow along its south side and then very much raised, generally by 
4-5 feet and sometimes over 6 feet at low places, suggesting that it was originally 
a large agger. 

For the continuation of the Foss Way to High Cross see 3d, p. 137, 
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542. Bath-Chavemage Green (z z\ miles) 1 ’ 4 

Although it does not seem to have attracted attention, there can be little doubt 
that a Roman road led northward from Bath {Aqttae Suits) over Lansdown Hill 
to connect with the ancient Midland ridgeway, which has been called the Jurassic 
Way. Ascending Lansdown Hill direct from the Roman city, the road at first runs 
in a series of obviously straight lengths, designed to keep along the ridge, and 
it is much raised in pans. Beyond Lansdown the route curves past The Battlefields 
to take advantage of a col before rising to Freezing Hill beyond* and then it is 
straight again over Tog Hill to its junction with the present main road, at Oldfield 
Gate south of Dyrham Park, which there falls into its line. The route is then a 
ridgeway, much of it in short straight lengths and considerably raised. Parish 
boundaries follow it for some distance. Just east of Las bo rough it crossed a road 
of similar character running from the Foss Way (5) at Easton Grcv to Nympsfield 
and the Severn at Arlingham ($43)- The crossing occurs near Goss Covert, where 
this road (542), is not mv visible but has been traced by weed growth in the 
fields. An aerodrome then covers it, but at Babdown its course is marked by a 
track and line of hedgerows, crossing the Tetbury-Ki ngseote road diagonallv. 
Some remains of the agger seem to be visible north of the hedgerow beyond the 
crossing, and farther on when the road is approaching Graven age Green. Here 
it forms part of another minor road (544) leading from Kingscote Park by 
Rodmarton to Cirencester. 


1J2 
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543. Easton Grey-Arlingham (21 miles) 

Ic seems probable that a road branched north-westward from the Foss Way 1 mile 
south of Easton Grey, passing close to Easton Grey House, whose grounds are 
skirted by the present road, and then along the east side of Weston Bin park on 
the line of the existing road, which is followed for several miles by parish boun¬ 
daries. Crossing the course of the secondary Bath-Ciicnccster road (542) at Goss 
Covert, cast of Las borough, the road goes south of Kingseote Park, following a 
ridge and thus cleverly avoiding the deep valleys running southward towards 
Wotton-under-Edgc and northward towards Nailsworth. Rounding the heads of 
these northern valleys, it proceeds through blymps field to the main escarpment 
1 mite to the north. This it descends directly by a finely engineered zig-zag almost 
certainly of Roman type, and continues upon the same course bdow, through 
1 TOcester and Eastington. Parts of the zig-zag show signs of ancient stone paving 
marked with worn grooves, and it has become deepened into a hollow way 
towards the bottom. The present Frocestcr Hill is probably a coaching improve¬ 
ment of the older route. 

At Eastington the present road diverges west to join the Bristol-Gloucester 
road (541) at Gay pits, but the older line is marked by a track and line of hedgerows 
to the point where the Frampton-Arlingham road continues the route beyond 
road 541. At Frampcon Court a Roman site has been proved 1 beside this road, 
here called Perry Way, and its course onward to the Severn crossing from Arllng- 
ham to Newnham is direct, though the road is now winding. Its purpose would 
have been to connect with the iron mines in the Forest of Dean, 

The southern part of this route differs from that suggested in Mr Baddclcy’s 
paper on these minor roads.'- He took the road from Nympsfidd south-eastward 
to join the Kingseote Park-Chavcnagc Green road (544) near the latter place. But 
this involves the road in a direct crossing of the deep -''failsworth valley near 
Horsley, and it seems moic probable that this was avoided by the course here 
indicated, more especially as the continuation of it to the Foss Way (5) seems 
obvious. 
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544. ClRENCeSTER-fClNGSCOTE PARK, BY COATES, RoDUARTON, 
and Chavenage Green (14 miles) 1 

By analogy with the White Way (55) that served the villas north of Cirencester 
( Cmmitm ), a similar minor road has been traced to the south-west past several 
such sites. It may be said at once that this route is not nearly so convincing in 
directness, continuity, or appearance as is the other, but the villas undoubtedly 
required road access, and it may very well be that this route served them. 

The route is supposed to have left Cirencester at Cecily Hill, the main entrance 
to the Grand Avenue of the Park, and after passing through the Park, whose 
landscape-gardening would have obliterated any ancient tracks, a fairly direct line 
of roads goes through Coates, Tarlton, and Rodmarton to near Cherington and 
thence to Chavenage Green, Here the continuation south-westward has been 
mentioned in the minor road from Bath (542), and it is also thought that the road 
forked at the Green, a branch going westward to Kingscote Park, where it would 
have met the road north-westward from Easton Grey (545). This last piece to 
Kingscote Park is certainly raised, although an extremely unimportant road, but 
it winds considerably, and no other signs of ancient construction are evident. 
These roads really qualify for consideration only by their relation 10 the Roman 
villa sites and their general directness. 
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55. White Way and Salt Way, Grencester-Hailes 
(near Winch com be) (rS miles) 1 - 1 

This minor road served the numerous Roman villas which existed in the northern 
part of the district around Cirencester (Coriniitffi\ and as the Salt Way it is clearly 
traceable until, at Salters Hill near Winchcombc, it descends the Cots wold 
escarpment to the lower ground. 

Leaving Cirencester by the north gate, it runs north-eastward for 1 mile and 
then turns due north, keeping along the high ground cast of the deep valley of 
the Churn. For the next if miles it adapts its course to the ground, but thereafter 
runs very straight for j miles to the escarpment overlooking the deep Coin valley 
above Chedworth Woods. The road is not at all raised, and beyond Chcdworth 
Laincs it is now obstructed by a small aerodrome which prevents access by it to 
the escarpment. The road descended as direedy as the hill allows, to cross the 
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Coin at Cassey Compton, and from it a branch track led oif eastward to the 
celebrated villa of Chedworth, as no doubt also to other such sites. It is very 
probable, too, that a branch led north-westward, marked by the zi miles of 
straight road from Withingcon to near DowdcsweU, serving two other villas near 
those places. 

The White Way continues in the same general direction, as far as the steep hills 
allow, through Compton Abdalc to Pen Hill, near Hazleton, where a turn to west 
of north occurs on a high point, and then as the Salt Way it continues on the same 
general course for 3 miles to near Haw ling. It next follows the top of the western 
escarpment to near Wlnchcombe, descending at last very steeply by Salters Lane 
to Halles at the foot of the range, where its course becomes uncertain. Near 
Hauling the road is somewhat raised, and along the escarpment it runs as a 
terrace for some distance, and it is again raised over Sudelcy Hill. Parish boundaries 
follow it almost continuously beyond Compton Abdalc. 
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The Road System at Cirencester and its 
Probable Development 

Next to London the Roman Cormum showed the most important network of 
radial roads of any centre in britain, and on that account alone it would merit 
special consideration, but a further matter of great interest is the relation of this 
road centre with the Foss Way and with the theories that have been advanced 
upon the origin and meaning of that remarkable thoroughfare. 

Collxngwood has rightly pointed out* that whereas ail the main Roman roads other 
than the Foss Way followed routes through the country so natural that our later 
main roads, and even the railways, tend very largely to take the same, or very 
similar, courses, the Foss Way follows no such natural line, and much of it is 
still only used by minor roads or lanes. It is a rigidly straight and unnatural route, 
and he suggests that it was formed originally along the line of an early occupation 
boundary, soon after the Claudian invasion. A Roman frontier, or limes, was 
accompanied by a road, to give rapid lateral communication in case of trouble, 
as can still be seen along Hadrian’s Wall, and, if such a boundary had indeed been 
fixed for a time, the existence of such a road would be very probable. 

At Cirencester the lay-out of the roads as they approach the town and the 
junctions made there are in several respects peculiar, and a consideration of the 
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6. Citnccsta; the development of the road system 

order in which the several routes were added to the system may well throw some 
light upon the Foss Way problem. First of all, we must beat in mind that the name 
Foss W ay, as applied to the whole route from Lincoln to Devon, is of post-Roman 
origin, and it must not blind us to the possibility that the road was not in fact 
constructed throughout as a single scheme, or at least not all at one time. 

It is perfectly clear that F.rmin Street (41) was the first road to be constructed 
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across the site of Corimam i for its line is fundamental to the lay-out of the town, 
which is in shape a narrow oval with its longer axis centred upon this toad. Ermin 
Street changes direction south-eastward just at the south gate, but proceeds from 
this gate through the town and for some distance beyond the north gate in a 
continuous alignment. The alignment angle at the south gate (which is not a good 
sighting point) may well indicate that some kind of settlement was already forming 
there when Ermin Street was laid out, otherwise the placing of the gate subse¬ 
quently at just that point is unlikely. 

Next, let us consider the north-eastern Foss Way (jd). Its main alignment, if 
continued right up to the town, would reach Ermin Street close to the north gate, 
but there is, in fact, no indication that it ever came nearer than the point on 
Baunton Downs, a miles out, where it turns due south. (The next 2I miles north¬ 
east of that point show a local modification of this main alignment to avoid a 
lateral valley on the cast and need not be considered here; the sighting of the 
main alignment to the high ground on Baunton Downs is quite clear.) The 
embankment of the road at this turn is very evident, and there is no sign of any 
continuation across the fields towards Cirencester, The southward part of the road 
is continued beyond the neighbourhood of the town until it reaches Ermin Street 
at Preston Bridge, } mile beyond the south gate, and it seems dear that this route 
must have been planned as a whole. From it, at Hare Bushes Lodge, as the most 
convenient point abreast of the town, a spur road! was built to connect with it. 
This road forms the shorter axis of the town’s oval site, on the line of Lewis Lane 
and Querns Lane, and it must have been formed very early in rhe lay-out of the 
site, probably before any consciously planned town had come into existence. 
Opposite its western end, just outside the west gate, the amphitheatre was placed, 
evidently as an effective terminal to the town’s main east-west thoroughfare, which 
was thus irrevocably blocked from any direct continuation westward. It is in¬ 
conceivable that the amphitheatre would have been placed there had such a 
western road been contemplated. 

The eastern main road, Akeman Street (16), comi ng probably from the important 
city of Vertilamitm, runs in a direct but slightly curving course right across 
Oxfordshire and eventually aligns itself not exactly upon the site of Corinium but 
to the point at Hare Bushes Lodge from which the spur road off the Foss Way 
led into the town. Had this spur not already existed there seems no reason why 
Akeman Street should change direction at a point so near the town when a direct 
approach would have been possible. The addition of Akeman Street to the system 
must have made the eastern entry into the town fully as important as that of 
Ermin Street from the south, and may thus have contributed to the desire to place 
an important civic building, the amphitheatre, as a terminal to it. 

The south-western Foss Way (5c) leaves Ermin Street a [ mile farther to the 
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north, at the present centre of the town, by Castle Street and the straight Terbury 
Road, a course which docs not seem to bear any relation to the approaches of the 
other roads, which made a symmetrical right-angled junction at the very centre 
of the Roman town site. It therefore seems necessary to regard this road as a 
subsequent addition. It is true that, had the Foss Way continued upon a direct 
course from Baunton Downs right past the north gate of the town, it would 
join the south-western alignment just beyond, but is it conceivable that such a 
fundamental line would have been so completely obliterated? A cross-roads with 
Ermin Street would have been formed near the north gate, which in time case 
would almost certainly have become the focus of the town's centre. 

On the whole, then, the most probable course of development of the road 
system seems to have been as follows: (i) Ermin Street, (a) the north-eastern Foss 
Way down to Preston Bridge, and with the spur road into Corimtm , (3) Ykeman 
Street, and perhaps the building of the amphitheatre, (4) the south-western Foss 
Way. 

The manner in which the north-eastern Foss Way was joined to Ermin Street 
certainly suggests that direct connection with the south was of primary importance. 
This would be the case if troops had to be brought hurriedly to reinforce a frontier 
along this north-eastern line, and to that extent it supports Collingwood’s theory. 
If, however, the roads at Corimttm were developed in the way here suggested, it 
does seem probable that the south-western Foss Way was made somewhat later. 
This is not perhaps unlikely, for if Ermin Street were already there, as the lay-out 
indicates, this would show that the connection to Gloucester was in existence, 
and this military centre would be a flanking strong-point to any north-eastward 
frontier. Thus the south-western Foss Way may have been made later as a normal 
Roman road to link C or ini urn with Bath {/\quae S«lss\ and the frontier relationship 
may never have applied to it. It is perhaps worth recalling that this section has 
also been called Akeman Street, no doubt because it forms a direct continuation 
of the general course of that road. Similar usage may have applied the name Foss 
Way to it, although its original purpose was not the same as that of the north¬ 
eastern road. 
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5<f Foss Way. Cirencester-High Cross (61J miles and by-pass 
at Cirencester, ti miles) 1 

This is a remarkable section of the Foss Way in several respects. Its directness for 
the whole distance is amazing, there are no important settlements upon the route, 
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and, moreover, only two branches leave it to the north, namely Rycknild Street 
near Bourton on the Water towards Birmingham (iS) and a road to Stratford-on- 
Avon (56) from Eatington, continued also to the south-east, and no others what¬ 
ever to the south save Akeman Street (16) at the entrance to Cirencester. Although 
so very direct, the modification of the alignments to suit the ground shows great 
skill at many points. 

Leaving Cirencester {CoriHiupi) by Querns Lane and Lewis Lane the road runs 
north-cast for 1 mile to Hare Bushes Lodge. At this point Akeman Street (16} 
diverges eastward while Foss Way turns due north for i| miles. This north-south 
alignment was also continued southward along Chcrrytrec Lane and Kingshill 
Lane to Preston Bridge on Ermin Street (41) as a by-pass to the town. The lay-out 
of the roads here is of great importance in considering their original purpose and 
relative dating. 

From Hare Bushes Lodge all the way to Bourton the Foss Way runs upon an 
immense agger, frequently raised j-G feet and often 8 or more feet on the lower 
side, and there is thus no doubt whatever as to its course. The short northward 
alignment ends at a high point on Baunton Downs near Ragged-hedge Covert, 
and from here the main alignment was sighted north-eastward ro a point near 
Stow-on-the-Wold; but for the first miles of this a deviation was made tn two 
short alignments to avoid combes running to the south, and the two legs of this 
deviation meet close to the railway bridge on Baunton Downs. At the last of these 
combes, near Calmsden, a zig-zag was made to ease the crossing, and the old agger 
is visible beside the present road as it rises from the combe. The agger is very 
impressive almost everywhere, and the road is followed by parish boundaries 
continuously until beyond Bourton. At a combe just beyond Northlcach this 
boundary goes straight on where the road now bends, and here the agger can be 
seen undisturbed in a grass field, some 40 feet wide and 1-3 feet high, with a stone 
fence along it, 1 lalf a mile beyond this another deviation, miles long in two 
straight lengths, is made, this time on the south, to ease tire crossing of Broad¬ 
water Bottom, the main line being resumed beyond. The direction changes are 
made on high ground in every case. 

At Slaughter Bridge, between Bourton-on-the-Water and Lower Slaughter, 
Ryckiiild Street (18) branched off to the north-west. 5 After Bourton the Foss Way 
becomes somewhat winding in the low ground, probably due to foundering of 
the original road, and is no longer raised. A mile south of Stow-on-the-Wold a 
major turn was made to a direction just east of north and this is followed to 
Moreton-in-Marsh. The turn was made, exceptionally, in low ground at the foot 
of the steep ascent to Stow, probably as a result of extending the northern align¬ 
ment southward to that point from the top of Stow Hill. Near Broadwcli, as the 
road descends beyond Stow, a portion of the old foundation, a layer of stones 
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set on edge, is exposed to view within iron railings at the roadside. 9 ’ 1 Beyond 
Donnington the road is again distinctly raised and generally straight as far as 
Morcton, whose main street is on the line. Then for $ mile beyond the railway 
bridge the course lies on the north-west of the present road, and air photographs 
have shown it; s a slight turn more north-eastward was made near here and the 
new alignment was followed to Halford, although at first, near Aston Hale, some 
small bends were made to suit the ground. In low ground near Sttetton-on-Foss 
it becomes very winding, but on entering Warwickshire the road verges w'iden 
and show the raised road dearly, though it Is usually only 1-1 feet high. Along 
the north side of Tredington Hills the road bends cleverly to suit the ground, as 
also in crossing a deep combe just before Tredington cross-roads. Beyond this 
point the road becomes noticeably straight again and more raised* At Halford 
another very slight turn north-eastward occurs, and the new' alignment is then 
followed for 19 miles to high ground on Dunsmore. just beyond Halford main 
roads now leave the Foss, w hich becomes a minor road only for many miles. At 
Eatington a branch road (56) led north-westward to Stratford-on-Avon, being 
traceable also south-eastwards towards Bloxham neat Banbury, and just beyond 
this the Foss Way again appears finely, being raised 3-4 feet for some distance 
past Walton Hall and Combrook, where the aggtr is some 40 feet wide. 

Beyond Compton Vcrncy it is still generally straight as far as the canal near 
Offchurch, although a narrow' lane and usually featureless. A small Roman station 
at Chesterton, cast of Warwick, lay astride the road. Just beyond Offchurch, where 
the lane is featureless, it has become distorted in crossing a small valley at the 
railway, and here, north of the line, the agger can be seen crossing a field, 30 feet 
wide. For the next il miles the alignment is closely followed, and the road is 
raised i-z feet, but after this it becomes winding and featureless again. At Eathorpe 
Hall it has been diverted to the west, but the old line is marked by tw'o tows of 
oaks across the park and then, beyond the house, by an overgrown hollow' w'hich 
rejoins the present road in the village. It then continues on a very' w inding course, 
rather like that in South Devon, although on the general alignment, past Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore. On Dunsmore a new alignment vet}' slightly more to the north 
begins, and at Bretford the present road straightens again and is raised z-3 feet. 
The old ford here w r as a few yards cast of the bridge, and beyond the river Avon 
the course of the old road is plainly marked by a hollow w'ay as far as the present 
straight road. It is soon apparent that this was sighted on the huge mound at 
Brinklow which towers ahead, but the last few' hundred yards up to it arc now 
only marked by a parish boundary. This mound in its present form represents the 
mottc of a Norman castle, but the name Brinklow’ is clearly of Saxon origin, and 
the ‘hlaw’ was no doubt a tumulus which, standing in the most commanding spot, 
was utilized for the construction of the morte. 
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For the next i k miles the course of the Foss Way has been in some doubt because 
no ttacc appears upon the true alignment, the present road from Brinklow village 
running slightly to the west of it until, near Stretton-under-Foss, It resumes the 
exact line again. However, at the point where this resumption occurs the Foss is 
particularly clear, as a well-preserved agger 27 feet wide and 1 foot high, carrying 
a very narrow by-road, and it is quite plain that the agger bends to follow the 
course of this road south ward, the reason for the deviation being to keep the road 
along the top of a well-marked ridge which projects southward into the valley 
of the Smite Brook, that is crossed just to the north-east of Brinklow. The devi¬ 
ation is, in fact, just another example of a local modification of the general align¬ 
ment to avoid low ground, and the road does it in two short straights that meet 
on a little rise at Brinklow railway station. 

Northward the Foss continues in use as a minor road all the way to Hi gh Cross 
(l eno/iae'), usually with broad verges which are generally overgrown with scrub, 
giving a wild and very picturesque appearance to the route* The road follows the 
alignment rigidly, except where the farmstead at Goudesley Bush cross-roads has 
distorted it slightly. South of this point it can generally be seen to rest upon an 
agger some 27 feet wide and 1 foot high, hut towards High Cross, where it meets 
Wading Street (1), there seems to be no trace of a ridge, and it is possible, as 
Stukelev indicated,* that the original course of the road lay just to the south of 
the present one as ic approached Wading Street, aligning more nearly with the 
course beyond. 

For the continuation of this road to Leicester see 5c, p. 190. 
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56a. Eaungton-Swalcliffe (Lower Lea) (r>l miles) 1 

A Roman road running north-westward from the Foss Way (5) at Eatington has 
long been known, going through Stratford-on-Avon (whose name is derived from 
it) to Alcester and Worcester (56b), though it is outside the area of this volume, 
but only recently the work of the Ordnance Survey has resulted in the recognition 
of a south-eastward continuation of the road to Swalcliffe in the neighbourhood 
of Banbury. We are indebted to the Survey for information which has enabled 
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the road to be included here, and it has in fact been the last section of road to be 
visited in the field for the preparation of this volume. 

Leaving the Foss Way at Eatington cross-roads the present Stratford-Banbury 
road follows the course for $ mile but then bears away to the east, and the old 
road is marked by a continuous line of hedgerows and parish boundary, with traces 
of the agger at some points, apparently about ai feet wide. The line passes nearly 
midway between Full ready and Pillcrton Prio rs until, on approaching the valley 
of a small stream, it turns south for j mile before resuming the south-eastward 
direction upon a parallel alignment, which is then clearly represented by a straight 
road, slightly raised, for the next mile to What cote. Here it is lost for a short 
distance but is soon visible again to the east of the Whatcotc-Braiics road, marked 
by a line of hedgerows, with parish boundary, and with rraces of the agger along 
its south-west side, about at feet wide, and then by a wide green lane. Near Lower 
Chelmscote a road then follows it for ! mile, continuing as a lane towards Compton 
Wynyates, Here the road lias to climb the fairly steep escarpment of the Edge Mill 
range, and the lane winds somewhat in doing so, but the agger can be seen con¬ 
tinuing straight on, as a low swelling in the field on the south-west of the lane, 
leaving it just where a new house has recently been built and going right on up 
to the hill, at the top of which the present road continues the line for i mile to 
Broom Hill. Parish boundaries have followed it continuously from What cote. 

At the cross-roads on Broom Hill the present roads leave the line, but a low 
agger continues upon it diagonally across the grass field beyond, best seen when 
viewed from the south-west side, and then hedgerows mark it again past EpwdJ, 
where it runs as a terrace along the hillside, gradually descending to the stream 
crossing. From here, past Farmington Farm and Madmarston Hill, for the next 
il miles to Lower Lea Farm near SwaldiSh, it is a fine terraced agggr, about 14 feet 
wide and 1 foot high where best seen, along the south side of a long line of 
hedgerows, with parish boundary. Still used as a bridle road. 

Considerable traces of Roman occupation have been noted at Lower Lea, so 
that a settlement may have existed there, but this is hardly likely to have been the 
terminus of such a typical road, and it is likely that it continued to the south of 
Banbury, perhaps through Broughton and Bodkote, in which direction the lane 
continuing cast from Lower Lea seems to be making, but this is not yet certain. 
Beyond the river Chcrwcll such a road might have connected with a northward 
extension of the Port Way (161A) near King's Sutton. 
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ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN 


(iv) Akeman Street and Branches 

16a. A ICEMAN STREET. St ALBANS (V'eru/aminm)-A'LC HESTER (J7 miles ) 1 

This road was an important east-west thoroughfare through the south Midlands 
to Cirencester and Bath, and its course is clear from Berkhamsted westward. To 
the cast of this it is not yet certainly known, although it is reasonably probable 
from its general direction that the road comes from Vtndamimi, From the forum 
of this important town there were main streets to all four of the principal gates; 
that to the south-west gate has been traced within the town, its course being now 
marked approximately by a line of hedgerows, and the position of the gateway is 
dearly shown by a gap in the line of the town wall. Beyond this point the road 
has not yet been traced, but the established part of the road cast of Berkhamsted 
is only 6J miles distant. In fact, the course of this is necessarily fixed by the valley 
of the Bourne as far cast as Moor End, near Hernel Hempstead, and it is from 
that point to Vendamium that the exact route is in doubt; a straight route would 
have been reasonably possible, but the curving road from Leverstock Green may 
well be an early trackway which was utilized. 

It will, therefore, be best to start the detailed consideration of this road at 
Berkhamsted, for the High Street is clearly an aligned road sited upon a shelf 
conveniently above rhe valley bottom. About iA miles east of die town, as the 
road approaches Bourne Lnd, it becomes winding and loses its aligned character. 
It is just at this point that another road appears upon the opposite or northern side 
of the valley, Chauldon Lane, and this continues very directly to Moor End; it 
may well be that this is the eastward condnuation of Akeman Street, and in that 
case rhe valley must have been crossed near the little church at Bourne End. 

\\ est of Berkhamsted the main road is straight to Northehurdi, and then, after 
a turn to keep it along the valley, it is straight again, but the main road has been 
diverted above and to the west of the older road for about $ mile and the original 
course is not dear for a short distance. However, near the turning to Wigginton, 
it becomes straight again, and it is then clearly upon the Roman alignment which 
is pointing back to North church. Soon a decided turn from north-west to west 
is made just beside Pcndlcy Manor, east of Tring, an important sighting point 
upon one of the prominent spurs of the main Chiltern escarpment where the road, 
which skirts the foothills between Aylesbury and Tring, turns right into the hills 
to seek the valley route through Berkhamsted. 

just before reaching Tring the Roman road passes into Tring Park, whose 
former owners have successfully diverted the main toad in a wide sweep to the 
north; this is very fortunate, because it has preserved part of the road in its earlier 
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form, and we can see the agger opposite the lodge at the disused drive entrance, 
some 4j feet wide and 1 foot high, partly under and to the north of the carriage 
way. As the first piece of definitely visible agger this is very' encouraging. 

Beyond the park the same alignment is continued by Park Street (the side turn¬ 
ing linking this to the centre of Tring is called, rather confusingly, Akeman Street, 
a name given to it, perhaps, when the diversion of the public road was made), and 
tins rejoins the main road near the west end of the town. A turn to north-north- 
west is made here to cross the Chiltern spurs conveniently, and the main alignment 
now begins, which is closely followed for 14 miles to a point near Wcstcott, far 
beyond Aylesbury'. The road soon shows signs of being much raised, and it is 
generally upon a fine agger 3-4 feet high for most of the way to Aylesbury'. At 
Tring Hill the Upper Icknicld Way, an important early trackway fallowing the 
Chiltern escarpment, crosses it, and indeed the two roads follow the same course 
for about \ mile owing to the form of the hills there. It has been suggested that 
Akeman Street really comes from Cambridgeshire to this point, for another road 
(as we shall see) is known by this name north-east of Cambridge (23), but it is 
demonstrable that the main Akeman Street continues eastwards past tills point 
into Tring and beyond, and as with so many of these traditional names foe Roman 
roads—Watling Street, Ermine Street, and so on—the duplication of name is quite 
a usual feature. 

Beyond Aylesbury' the alignment is again followed bv the present road for 1 mile, 
and then, where this bears away to the north-west at Hay don I [ill Farm, a distinct 
agger 1-2 feet high can be seen continuing the line into the next field to the west. 
Nothing further can be seen until the road touches the alignment again for a few 
yards at Fleet Marston. This point has been rich in rinds of Roman pottcrv, and 
it seems likely that a settlement existed here. 1 A branch road towards Towcester 
(162) seems to have led off at this point, following for A mile the northward course 
of the present road, The course of Akeman Street westward is net represented bv 
the likely looking green lane leading west from the angle of the main road, but 
lay a little to the north of this, for the alignment cleverly avoids the spurs of 
Wine hen don Hill, and scattered traces of the flint metalling can be seen in ncwlv- 
ploughcd ground upon the true line. Farther on, a line of hedge rows marks it up 
to Wormstonc Park, but there is no sign of any agger. 

At Waddesdon, beyond the park, the line is followed for a short distance by a 
back lane parallel to the village street and then by a footpath, where, just beyond 
a little pond by the school-house, a piece of the agger can be seen under a grove 
of yews on the south side of the path, 30 feet wide and 1 foot high. Some hedge¬ 
rows mark it beyond Waddesdon and then, near Wcstcott, the main toad rejoins 
it, Just beyond the railway, at Akeman Street station, the main alignment ends 
and some short straights carry it more to the north-west, through Kings wood, 
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for no very obvious reason, Jusi beyond, at Sharps Hill, a new main alignment 
begins, and this is followed for the remaining 6 miles almost to Alchester, The 
road is now crossing much low ground and it is mostly well raised, by from 1-4 
feet generally; where it meets the river Ray somewhat awkwardly it makes an 
angled deviation to the south, which is probably the original course, but the main 
alignment is soon resumed. 

At Wretchwiek Farm the modern road turns off to Bicester, which lies i| miles 
to the north of the little Roman town site at Alchestcr. The course of the Roman 
road was formerly traceable through the farmyard and on across the fields to the 
lane past Gravenhill Wood, then on by this lane towards Chesterton and Alchester. s 
Unfortunately, the farm and all the land around Graven Hill has been swallowed 
up in a large military establishment, and none of this can now be seen east of the 
railway. Langford Lane, by which Alchestet is approached, was earlier examined 
for traces of Roman metalling but without result, 4 yet from the railway crossing 
a fine agger can be seen leading up to the east gate of the town and it seems certain 
that a direct connection must have existed, 
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16b. Akeman Street. Alchester-Qk enc ester (3 ji miles) 1 

The western continuation ol Akeman Street leaves the north-south Roman road 
(160) 1 mile north of Akhcstcr by Chesterton Lane, where a section was examined 
in 1937 s and showed a metalled road 19 feet wide composed of large slabs of 
limestone laid horizontally but in no apparent order, 12-14 inches thick . A hedge¬ 
row continues the line of Chesterton Lane eastward to the river, and it is possible 
that this marks the eastward course to join Langford Lane at the bend north of 
Graven Hill. If so, it would indicate that Akeman Street was laid out independently 
of the site of the Roman town, and the undoubted agger leading out of the east 
gate to Langford would in that case be a branch connection to the town only. 

Chesterton Lane makes a deviation round the grounds of Chesterton Lodge, 
but the agger is visible at the point where the old road enters the grounds. Beyond, 
the modern road follows the Roman line all the way to Kirtlington; this stretch 
is a fine specimen, raised 2-4 fect on an agger generally 30 feet wide, and the road 
has wide verges enabling it to be well seen. It ends at the north-west corner of 
Kirtlington Park, where a branch road. Port Way (i6iA),icd off northward, and. 
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after making a very slight turn to the south-west at this high point, the road, now 
derelict, was taken straight on across the deep valley of the river Cherwcll to the 
south side of Tackley Park, visible in the distance. Hedgerows mark its course at 
first, and traces of the agger arc visible on one or other side of them; for instance, 
north of the hedge just before crossing Crowcastle Lane and afterwards south of 
it. The road is fortunate in finding a practicable, if steep, descent to the river on 
this line, and its descent lies some Go yards to the south of the hedge there, the 
agger being clearly visible, especially as it nears the canal bank. In the narrow and 
overgrown space between the canal and the river a small piece of the agger was 
examined and found to be 12 feet wide, composed of a top layer of small pieces 
of yellow limestone packed in clay, 3—4 inches thick at the sides but almost lacking 
in the centre, upon a layer of 6-inch thick slabs of the same limestone, under w liich 
was a foundation layer of white limestone much mixed v ith clay and brushw ood. 

It is probable that another branch. Ash Bank (161}, led off north-eastward at the 
river crossing. 

Hedgerows continue the line up the farther slope to I ackley P:uk, wnerc the 
agger becomes very conspicuous along the park boundary, 30 feet wide and ; feet 
high, continuing westward inside a plantation and then along hedgerows to 
Sturdy’s Castle Inn, just before which it is clear as a wide low agger wirh the hedge¬ 
row on its crown. Just beyond the inn a field track follows it for I mile, 1 icing 
distinctly raised about 2 feet, and then a lane takes on 1 ne line for 1 mite, err 'ssing 
Stratford Bridge and going up to the main Woods toe k-Chipping Norton road at 
the east side of Blenheim Park. Entering this where a footpath pierces the wall, the 
agger is at once conspicuous, sonic 54 feet wide under the trees and 1—3 feet high, 
continuing out into the park as a gentle swelling in the ground. 

Sections have been examined in the park near North Lodge House and hunte 
Plat Farm which showed the road to be 17 feet wide, composed of 6 inches of 
gravel upon a foundation of larger stones 10 inches thick, laid overlapping and 
sloping at 20-25° hi the direction of the road, and with some laid fiat upon this 
layer to raise the crown of the road. There were small ditches at each side.* 

lust beyond the avenue a slight turn to the south-west is made once more, and 
the ag g er becomes conspicuous again, 33 f®*f wide and 1-2 feet high, at first with 
a cart track upon it but then continuing unmarked to the western fringe of the 
park, beyond which it is followed by hedgerows a little to the south of Little worth 
Farm with traces of the agger. To the south of Stoncsfield this line enters a steep 
little valley, Baggs Bottom, on approaching the rivet Even!ode. h crosses from 
the south to the north side just where the Stonesficld-Combes road does so, and 
a footpath on the brink of an extremely high lynchet marks its course onward to 
the northward bend of the river. It had to descend to river level here to cross 
another deep northward valley, and it docs so by a terra c e w ay curving round the 
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hill shoulder, ij feet wide, leading to a distinct agger across the bottom, 4$ feet 
wide and 2 feet high. It did not cross the Evenlode here but climbed again, and 
is marked onward by a line of hedgerows, with parish boundary, and clear traces 
of the agger, first south of the hedge but near Oaklands Farm on both sides of it, 
and some 50 feer wide. The course curves very slightly and the straight alignment 
shown by the Ordnance Survey is for a short distance incorrect here. It then 
descended by a deep cutting to the point where the river was crossed, opposite 
Wileote. 

Beyond the river Evenlode the course follows the southern edge of Lady Grove 
Wood to Wileote, and in the park west of the house the agger is quite plain for 
some distance, Just north of The Hayes, Ramsdcn, the line is taken up by a lane 
through the village, continuing south-westward for f mile. On high ground just 
beyond Ramsdcn a new major alignment begins and is closely followed for 3 miles. 
After crossing the Charlbury-W itney road the agger Is clearly visible along a hedge¬ 
row to Chase wood Farm, 2-; feet high but much damaged and now very ragged 
Beyond the farm a lane formerly marked it for & mile, but this is now covered 
by an aerodrome. Before the destruction, however, it was examined at several 
points anti the construction noted; 4 just cast of the Crawley—Lea field road it was 
found to be i6 J ; feet wide, with a foundation of limestone slabs laid flat, one course 
thick at the edges of the road and three courses in the centre, with a top layer of 
small pebbles, all bound with a stiff yellow sandy clay, while farther cast, half-way 
to Chasewood Farm, it was 25 feet wide. It was observed that the old road tended 
to lie slight!v south of the farm lane. 

Some bits of stone hedge mark it past Ringwood Farm, but there is nothing 
more to be seen until the deep little valley of Pools Bottom east of Asthall Leigh is 
reached. The course here was fully investigated by Messrs Stevens and Myres* 
and is of interest as a perfect example of the crossi ng of difficult valleys. The road 
approaches the valley edge in a shallow cutting 54 feet wide with a slight agger 
18 feet wide within It; then it slants down the hillside as a terrace way, now water- 
worn, to an embanked bridgehead that juts out into the little valley. No doubt 
there was a timber bridge, and earlier still, apparently, a ford, A similar arrange¬ 
ment on rhe farther side carries the road up another slanting terrace, now a stony 
ridge 20 feet wide, to resume the original alignment at the top. Beyond this point 
all trace is lost for over 1 mile to Asthall, where it is again dear, on the same line, 
as a cart track, raised 1-2 feet, and then stone fences mark it up to and across the 
main Witncy-Burford toad. Beyond the Burford-Faringdon road, $ mile north 
of Shilton, it descended by a deep hollow, now overgrown, into the steep little 
valley of the Shill Brook, and then there is no trace to near Broad we VI Grove, but 
after crossing the Burford-Lechladc road the agger appears again quite clearly just 
beyond a hutted camp, till the road past the Grove takes up the line for 2 miles. 
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part of it under a line avenue of limes, and is raised about z feet in manj parts. 

Where this road ends at Bioughtondowns, the line is continued by a stone 
fence until another deep little valley, of the Leach, is met. The road ran along the 
steep side of this for l mile as a well-formed but narrow teriaceway, io feet wide, 
then crossed the valley floor on an agger, still visible, and climbed the farther bank 
in a hollow, now no doubt deepened by water. A road then follows it for a mile, 
raised 2-3 feet, as fat as WiUiamstrip Park. Entering the park at the east lodge, it 
is at first a very clear agger, jo feet wide, and then continues into the park along 
a hedgerow with traces of thedjgiV. At the farther side of the park it is seen faintly, 
and then the road from Coin St Aldwyn to Bibury follows it for a few yards before 
turning away northward. From this point it is clear along a hedgerow down to 
the river Coin, with traces of the agger. Just beyond the river, in Quenington 
parish, a section was examined; the road ivas in good condition, showing w*heel- 
marks, and appeared to take the form of a dual carriageway with gutter between, 
the total width being 32 feet and the thickness of metalling 2 feet at the one point 
examined, with a stone retaining wall on the side next the rivet/ Beyond Coney- 
gar Farm the agger appears very plainly in a grass held, just as it is descending into 
a dip, and as it rises again across a large arable held it becomes even more striking, 
despite the ploughing, as a broad stony bank, 2 feet high, gradually closing with 
the modern road! which then follows it continuously for ji miles, being raised by 1-4 
feet as far as Ready Token cross-roads and then some 1-2 feet in places beyond. 

At the end of this section the present road tarns away from it to join the main 
Bibury ^Cirencester road a few yards to the north, and for i mile the old alignment 
is marked by hedgerows, with clear traces of the agger usually along the northern 
side, and then at the second milestone from Cirencester the modern road comes on 
to the line again, but almost immediately makes a very' slight turn to the south¬ 
west, which In another i mile takes the road to its junction with the Foss Way (5) 
at Hare Bushes Lodge on the outskirts of Cirencester {Corwin?#). 

For once, Codrington (p. 201) seems to have been in error here, for he over¬ 
looked this significant line of hedgerows, the obvious continuation, and took the 
missing section to join the present road from Ampney, a little to the south, and 
So into Cirencester, but the other is certainly the correct course. 
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160a, TQwc ester—Alchester (ig£ miles) 

The course of tills road has for long been known between Stowe Park, Bicester, 
and Alchester, where the alignment is still conspicuous, but it has only been 
ascertained recently by the Ordnance Survey, from air photographs, that a turn 
towards Towcester (Lactodenm) occurs in Stowe Park, and some traces of the 
road between this point and Whmlebury have now been identified, 1 

The first yi miles of the road from Towcestet are only known from traces on 
air photographs, and the first indications so far found occur in Cheese Copse and 
at the south side of Whittlebury Park a little to the east of Chapel Green, where 
a well-preserved agger, 35 feet wide and 1 feet high, becomes conspicuous as it 
approaches the park boundary' fence, A very slight turn to the south-west occurs 
near Chapel Green, and the course is then shown by a line of hedges and footpath 
past the cast side of Saunderscopse Farm, and then by Holback Lane and the 
western edge of Home Wood. After crossing some fields west of Tile House 
without trace, the agger becomes clear upon reaching the woods north of Stowe 
Park (a large old crab-apple tree on the northern edge of the wood marks the 
west side of the agger conveniently) and is traceable in the tough ground and the 
arable land beyond, passing just to the west of a small square fir plantation, right 
up to its crossing of the long Stowe avenue just to the west of Deer Bam, Through 
this arable the agger is very conspicuous, 3 5 feet wide and 1-2 feet high, anti of a 
somewhat darker brown than the surrounding soil. 

The main alignment angle occurs here, and the new alignment lies parallel with 
the main avenue, or vista, following its southern verge, among the trees and 
shrubberies. It is visible in arable land just after the turn as a distinct ridge, and 
in places this can also be made out among the trees, especially just to the south¬ 
west of the mansion where a tenaccway has been formed upon it. Traces of the 
agger appear again in crossing a valley north of Boycott Farm, still following the 
south side of the avenue, and then beyond the last lodge the road to Water 
Stratford soon takes up the line into the village. The next mile to Finmere is 
marked only by hedgerows and carries the Oxford-Bucks county boundary, but 
from this point the road remains in use all the way to Bicester and Alchester. It 
now appears to wind slightly in passing through Newton Purcell and Newton 
Morrell, but apart from a very slight turn on Fringford Hill it is practically straight 
all the way from Stowe Park. Near the turnings to Stratton Audley it is a fine 
raised road, 1 -3 feet high. South of Bicester the modem road has been heavily 
reconstructed (and now looks on the map like a Roman road right on to Kidlington, 
which it is not) but the original continuation to Alchester still exists as a minor 
road. Meeting Akeman Street (16) at Chesterton Lane, the road makes a turn to 
due south, direct to the northern gate of Alchester. It is clearly visible as a wide 
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agger Tight rhrough the middle of the town site, miscd quite z feet and much 
spread, no doubt, by the ploughing, fot it is some Bo feet wide. Other streets in 
the town are also visibly raised, including one to the east gate which must have 
been intended to connect with the eastward Akeman Street. 

REFERENCE 
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itfob. ALCHESTER-DORCHESTEa-ON-THAJfES (l61 milcs)^ a 

This stage of the southward road was very completely described by the Rev. R. 
Hussey in 1840, and this is very fortunate since much at its course in the vicinity 
of Oxford has now been obliterated by modern development, and at other points* 
too, there Is now little trace of it. In Aichester it is very’ plain as an agger right to 
the stream which forms the southern border of the Roman town, but beyond this 
there is now no trace until the lane on Otmoor is reached, though a short south¬ 
ward length of the road to the west of Merton runs practically upon the line for a 
few yards. Hussey noted a stony ford over the small brook near Merton. South 
of the river Ray the alignment, running due south, passes over a slight rise called 
Street Hill. Hussey noted a belt of stones west of Fencott, and then the straight 
green lane right across Otmoor marks it. Up to the centre of the moor, near 
Joseph’s Stone, the lane is wet* flat, and featureless but contains a good deal of 
Stone, conspicuous on this soft soil. From this point, however, the ridge becomes 
visible, especially in the wetter central part of the moor* 

Upon leaving the fiat land it turns a little to the south-west and so ascends to 
the high ground in the middle of Beck ley village; its course was t meed minutely 
by Hussey, first on the east and then on the west of the present lane up from the 
moor. It can still be seen dearly just before reaching the garden of the first cottage 
there, as a somewhat damaged agger in ploughed ground with much scattered 
stone, some 12 yards west of the lane. In the village itself there is now no trace 
until the deeply sunken lane and footpath, which mark its course on to Stow ood, 
are reached. It may very well be that this hollow was engineered as a cutting 
through the highest part of the ridge, for it is much wider than an ordinary hollow 
way would probably become in such situations. 

The south-south-westerly course is maintained from Beckiey along the eastern 
side of Stow Wood, where the agger* 24 feet wide and r foot high, can be seen just 
in the edge of the wood, and then hedgerows mark it onwards. After crossing 
some fields without present trace it falls into the modern road down to Bays water 
Brook. Here modern Oxford obliterates everything, but it was formerly visible 
as an agger after crossing the London Road towards the (then) village of Heading- 
ton Quarry, on a line now represented approximately by Ridgeway Road, and 
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then crossing the western spur of Shotover Hill just below the brickworks. The 
road was looked for north of the London Road crossing, upon the alignment, 
before building was commenced there, but without result." 

At Shotover Hill the road makes a turn from south-south-west to south-south¬ 
east, but there is now no trace until, at the south end of Bullingdon Green, a former 
lane, now bordering the back of the Nuffield Motor Works and become an approach 
road to part of the works area, marks the line. Beyond the railway this is still a 
lane, cutting across the roads leading to Garsington and Chiselhampton near their 
junction; then as Blackberry Lane it continues the course up to Toot Baldon, 
showing some traces of the agger. The lane winds slightly as it ascends the hill, but 
substantially it represents the course, which is pointing directly to Dorchester, 
4$ miles on. At Baldon the present road comes on to the line for a few yards, and 
then a sunken lane, known locally as the Roman road, continues it to Pebble Hill 
and the eastern side of Marsh Baldon green. For the nest i mile past Little Baldon 
Farm there is some doubt as to the exact course, for the straight alignment would 
take it dose to a stream on the west, and it seems likely that the slight eastward 
bend in the present trackway to the south through the fields is actually the modified 
line, for it shows a definite agger, 14 feet wide and 1 -z feet high in places, and a 
similar trackway then continues along the alignment right on to within a mile of 
Dorchester, where the main road falls into its line. The slight modification south 
of Little Baldon Farm is in any case only a matter of a few yards from the true 
alignment. 
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160c, Dorgheste^-on-Thames—Silchester (21 miles) 

The little Roman town at Dorchester occupied a somewhat narrow rectangular 
site with its longer axis almost parallel to the road, and close to the river Thame, 
which passes it on the cast to join the Thames 4 mile to the south. The course of 
the road onward is thus very restricted, and it is in fact practically certain that it 
must have crossed the Thame near the present bridge and gone south-eastwards 
as the modern road docs, to keep along the cast bank of the Thames until a suitable 
crossing-place was reached. This seems to have been at a point | mile from Dor¬ 
chester called Old Street Ford in an early Saxon Charter.'■* From it a straight 
line of hedgerows runs south-westward tight up to the ridge of downs above 
Brightwcll that forms an eastward continuation of the conspicuous Sinodun Hills, 
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and towards the top of the hill there is a distinct low agger about 15 feet wide, but 
the significant feature of this part of the route is that on the summit of the ridge 
u new alignment begins, pointing slightly east of south, and this line is obviously 
a continuation of that to the north of Dorchester, with which it would connect 
directly were it not for the necessary divergence to the river crossing. Continuing 
down the southern slope of the hill to Brightwell, the course is marked by an 
overgrown sunken lane, and then by a narrow lane and footpath through the 
village, after which a lane continues it for § mile to the hamlet of Mackney. From 
here a field track continues the line approximately for another A mile, and then 
there is no trace for iA miles to Choisey across well-cultivated fields. The central 
street of Cholsev, Honey Lane, forms part of the alignment, and, curiously enough, 
an old timbered house in Church Road, on the northern edge of the village, which 
must stand on or very close to the line, is called Causeway House, although the 
present road is not in any sense a causeway there. Honey Lane continues beyond 
the village as a field track until it turns away westward after crossing the railway, 
and then almost at once the main Wallingford-Reading road through Moulsford 
comes on to the line and, although now somewhat twisting, follows it more or 
less to the outskirts of Streatky, which clearly derives its name from this Roman 
road. 

There is now* a long interval until the actual approaches of Silchester are reached 
before we have any further definite evidence for the road, but the direction taken 
by these indications shows that the road was there proceeding upon a north-south 
course which would have brought it through Pangbourne. It is thus extremely 
probable that it ran more or less as the present road does through the Thames gap 
to Pangbourne, and then by the straight road through Tidmarsh in the direction 
of Sulhamstead, where it would have crossed the river Kennet. It is possible, 
however, that this straight road is a turnpike improvement, and it may only be 
an approximate indication of the earlier line. However, from L fton Ncrvct, just 
beyond Sulhamstead, we reach the first of the next definite indications, for the 
road was seen there in 183$ for 300 yards, as a faintly marked track covered with 
underwood, pointing northward to Ufton Nervet Rectory (adjoining the church). 4 
It seems likely that this refers to a strip bounded by slight ditches 38 feet apart 
which can still be seen bordering the west side of a forestry' nursery plot in the 
south-west angle of a cross-roads about a 1 mile from the church. Then for i mile 
there is no trace through the fir plantations until, a little to the north of the Round 
Oak—Burghfield Common road, a raised strip between ditches is traceable, and 
after crossing this road it becomes a distinct agger } 24 feet wide, which is for a 
time accompanied by small ditches spaced 62 tect apart. On descending into a 
steep little valley these ditches cease, but the agger becomes plainer and is traceable 
right on to the next crossing road (from Mortimer XX est End), becoming then the 
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approach road to West End Farm. There is no trace of it across the last fields up 
to the north gate of Silchester (Caileva Atnbatum ), but within the town the streets 
are sometimes conspicuous as parched marks in the grass under suitable conditions. 
These later indications are so definite that they give confidence in inferring the 
probable course of the road from Streatley and Pangbournc. 
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161. Ash Bank. Kirtlington-Fritwell (6 miles) 1 ’ 2 

161 A. Port Way. Kirtlingtqn-Xynhq (9 miles) 

Both these routes have some claim to inclusion as minor roads although they 
appear to make an unnecessary duplication of the route, and it may well be that 
they were constructed at different times. 

Pott Way appears to lead off from Akeman Street (16) at the north-west comer 
of Klrtlington Park, running almost due north to a point just east of Upper Hey- 
ford and then turning north-east to Souldcm. As far as Heyford a road follows 
it and is somewhat raised, and then green lanes, sometimes aiso showing an agger, 
mark it. At Souldern it enters Aynho Park, where a straight line of footpaths 
indicates it, and at the northern side of the park it is clear that the footpath marks 
the vestige of a former old road whose sunken course can be seen along the east 
side of the path. The line is now trending to the north-west, and it is continued 
beyond the main road at Aynho by a further line of lanes pointing towards King’s 
Sutton, but its purpose and destination arc not at all dear. 

Ash Bank, known also as Wattle Bank or Aves Ditch, has sometimes been re¬ 
garded as a defensive work and not a road, but this idea hardly seems tenable when 
it is seen what a broad and typical agger it is. It is first seen clearly at the point 
where it crosses Port Way, 1 mile north of Akeman Street, at the fork of a lane 
which follows it north-eastward. This lane is evidently raised upon an agger, $6 feet 
wide and 2 feet high, and upon looking back to the south-west the continuation 
of its course through the fields can be dearly seen as a wide swelling across which 
a hedgerow shows a distinct rise. This is just what the agger oi a road would show, 
and, since the alignment if continued would meet Akeman Street just at its Cher- 
well crossing, the conclusion seems unavoidable that this is a branch toad designed 
to lead off north-eastward from that crossing. Two miles farther on the agger is 
still conspicuous upon approaching The Gorse, 42 feet wide and 2 feet high. It 
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continues to be marked by lanes, obviously raised, all the way to Fritwell, though 
there are several slight turns which take the road more to the northward there in 
short straight lengths. As with the Pott Way, no definite destination can yet be 
determined. Of the two roads Ash Bank seems the more definitely Roman in its 
form and alignment, and the other may well be a later or less important branch 
from it. 
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162. Fleet Ma rston-Stonehill (6 miles) 

An alignment of lanes and parish boundaries appears very conspicuously upon 
the map, pointing north-west from Fleet Marston in a direction which, if continued, 
would eventually reach Towcester. In view of the finds wliich indicate the probable 
existence of a settlement at Fleet Marston 1 this is quite a likely minor route. For 
the first & mile the main Aylesbury-Waddesdon road, here turning sharply north¬ 
ward, represents the line, then there is no trace for ri miles to near Blackgrove 
Farm, where the straight lane to Stonehill begins. Where this at first runs un¬ 
enclosed it appears somewhat raised and has a wide ditch along its western side. 
At Stonehill it becomes a derelict lane, and then only a line of hedgerows with a 
track along its eastern side. It is followed all the way by parish boundaries to a 
point in the valley to the west of Grandborough, but no indications have yet been 
found beyond this. 
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(v) Wading Street and Branches 

id. WATUNG Street. London (Marble Arch)-St Albans ( 1 frttkmiim) 

(19 miles) 

The relation of the northern part of Watling Street with the southern part through 
Kent has already been discussed fully in the section dealing with the roads of 
London (see pp. 44,49), and it is therefore unnecessary to make further reference 
to the matter here. The route leaves the main western Roman road from LotxUnitm 
(4) at Marble Arch, and the line of Edgwarc Road marks its course, followed for 
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very long distances by parish or borough boundaries which form a very striking 
Feature upon a map of the administrative areas of London. Since the road is still 
in use ail the way to the outskirts of St Albans there is naturally very little of its 
ancient structure still to be seen save for the alignments of its lay-out. 

There is no doubt about the Roman origin of F.dgwarc Road, for considerable 
remains of the ancient metalling were found during road excavations along it 
between Marble Arch and Seymour Street, 1 as has already been mentioned (p. 49}. 
The general alignment of the road is closely followed by the present streets, 
Edgwarc Road, Mai da Vale, Kilburn High Road, Cricklcwood Broadway, Edg- 
ware Road, and Stone Grove, Edgware, and it was evidently sighted upon high 
ground at Brockley Hill, 2 miles beyond Edgware, The route was cleverly chosen 
to keep dear of low ground to the east where there are several small streams. 

The continuously built-up area of I^ondon ends at present rather suddcnlv near 
the roundabout at Canon’s Park, and between this point and Brockley Hill there 
are still open fields in which it has been possible to observe traces of the original 
road, for the present main road runs a little to the west of it. its course here was 
described by Mrs H. E. O’NeiP as being marked by a low aggtr in the Frlgldaire 
Company's sports ground (which is now being built over), then as a rise in the 
front entrances to a row of houses, sttll visible, and then, in the first open meadow, 
as a \vell-marked agger along the full length of the field, with a causeway across a 
shallow valley at its northern end. In the next field, too, it appears as a shelf or 
depression on rhe slope, and then is a low agger close to the roadside hedge on 
the ascent of Brockley Hill. Beyond the buildings of Brockley Grange it was also 
seen as a low agger towards the roundabout at W atford Way, but this is now 
obscured. The average width of the agger where well exposed was 18 feet. Where 
SO- much of the route is necessarily obscured by buildings and the continuous use 
of the road, it is very satisfactory to have this proof of a typical Roman road. 

There is also an old road on the west side of the present one, showing as a 
rough, somewhat hollow, strip of land bordered by a row of trees, and this has 
been proved by sectioning to have a metalled surface. 3 The form of the eastern 
road is, however, clearly the older, and the western may well be the track that 
replaced it, metalled latet and then, in turn, replaced bv the present road 

On Brockley Hill there are traces of the small Roman settlement S/fUmaeae, and 
here the road turns from north-west to north-east for 1 mile to and through 
Elstrec village where, upon another high point, it again resumes another long 
north-westerly alignment direct to Vmdamum. Some criticism of the Roman lay¬ 
out of the road here has sometimes been made on the ground that such pronounced 
angles could have been avoided, but when they are considered in relation to the 
lie of the ground it does not seem at all an unreasonable plan. The London align¬ 
ment avoids (as has been said) low ground upon the east, and the Vtrubmiam 
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alignment, whilst getting into some difficulty, as we shall see, with a stream at 
Park Street farther on, does follow a convenient route to Els tree, and the short 
link between them avoids low ground to the west near Aldenham House. 

Beyond Elstree the new alignment is closely followed for 4| miles through 
Radlett to Park Street, but the present road has been much widened and no traces 
of the old road remain. At Park Street the alignment impinges very awkwardly 
upon the course of the river Colne, and a local modification would clearly have 
been necessary; it seems almost certain that the straight course of the present toad 
through Park Street village represents this, with short linking pieces at the southern 
end and again on the north just beyond the railway, for this would be the most 
sensible way of avoiding the difficulty. 

From this point the main alignment is again followed by the present road for 
1 mile to St Stephen’s Church, on the outskirts of St Albans. Here the modern 
road turns off to the town, but the Roman road continued straight on ro the south¬ 
eastern, or London, gate of VtmltfffitiOfi . trace of it can now be seen across 

the Helds, although its course has been proved by excavation. The position of the 
gate was known by the causeway across the town ditch at that point, but alter 
the excavation of the foundations of the structure the position ot the towers and 
gateways was outlined upon the ground surface and the exact point ot entry for 
Wading Street can thus be dearly seen. The walls of Ptruiatfliittn enclosed a space 
somewhat larger than the built-up area ever filled, and for the first hundred yards 
or so the street continued upon the same alignment in relatively open ground. 
The grid plan of the streets was related more closely to the direction of Watling 
Street to the north, and at the point where the southern alignment met this grid 
a triangular instih r, or street block, contained a temple as its dominant feature, 
just in front of this a triumphal arch in the Roman style spanned Vi ailing Street, 
forming an impressive entrance to the built-up area of the town. 

In the Antonine Itinerary three of the routes, //, 1 l and l Iff, follow" this road, 
and the distances are given as 11 miles in each case, which is in good agreement 
with the actual mileage of Z2, w'hen the 3 miles from Marble Arch along Oxford 
Street (4) to the Roman City arc added to those oi Watling Street, as was no doubt 
the case with the Itinerary figures. In Iter II an intermediate station, Sfdfamecae y 
is mentioned, 1 2. miles from London and 9 from V(rula mi ut» , which is probably 
the settlement on Brockley Hill, 
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ie. \\" atling Street. St Albans ( Veruiamim/yT owcester 

(jSi miles) 1 

Throughout the site of Veralmitm the course of Wading Street now shows no 
surface traces, but its exact position was determined during the large-scale excava¬ 
tions there. Tb $ forum lay directly to the south of St Michael’s Church, and the 
north-western alignment of Watting Street ran just to the north of this, l>etween 
the church and the new museum. To reach it from the previous alignment traffic 
had to traverse two sides of a rectangular insula in the town, and the south-west- 
north-east side of this was the main transverse road of the town to the other two 
gates, from which roads led to Alchester and Cirencester (16), and to Braughing 
^zr), on Ermine Street (2), and Colchester. The new alignment ran straight through 
the northern quarter of the town to the north-western gate, at a gap in the walls 
which is still visible. Its course is approximately followed by the Gorhambury 
drive, which lies upon it at each end hut deviates to the south-west in the middle. 
Just inside the lodge entrance, on the left of the road, stood the town’s theatre, 
the only example of a true theatre so far known on Roman sites in Britain although 
amphi-i heat res for more general entertainments arc of course quite common. It 
has been fully excavated and is a very striking relic well repaying a visit; the 
semi-circle of seating banks remains, and the outline of die stage with the groove 
into which the curtain was lowered on collapsible poles can still be seen. Wading 
Street passed just behind the stage and near this point the foundations of another 
triumphal arch spanning the toad were traced, portions of which on the western 
side of the road can be seen preserved within the cleared area of the theatre 
precincts, 

.Fiom the north-western gate the course of \\ ailing Street is clearly marked at 
first by the Gorhambury drive, and then bv the derelict course of an earlier road 
now showing as a damaged terrace 27 feet wide. The alignment of this is joined 
about 1 miles from St Albans by the main road, which thenceforth follows Wading 
Street throughout its course to Towcester and beyond, save for a short piece near 
Mark} ate which is now a by-road, Because so much of this road has remained in 
continuous service as one of the chief thoroughfares of England, and now carries 
an immensely heavy traffic, its form has been greatly modified for long distances, 
first bj turnpike works in the coaching era and more recently by large-scale 
widenings. There is thus little chance of seeing any relics of its original state, and 
all that can be observed now is the lay-out of the alignments and the way in which 
parish and count}’ boundaries frequently follow it. 

The main purpose of the lay-out here was to find an easy route through the 
Chi Item Hills to the Midland Plain beyond Dunstable, and it did this by a straight 
alignment for 4$ miles from 1 tfitlti/niut/i through Rcdbourn to a point 1 mile 
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farther on, following the valley of the little river Ver. 'l ire valley curves north' 
westward there, and after adapting itself to this by some very' short straight lengths 
to round the bend, a new main alignment was laid for i miles to the southern 
end of Markyate Street. This crosses to the eastern side of the valley at Friar’s 
Wash near Flamstcad, and climbs along the steeply sloping side of the downs 
before descending again into the valley at Markyate. In the coaching period this 
unnecessary piece of hill-climbing was avoided by a new road following the valley, 
and this has become the present main road, leaving nearly M miles of the earlier 
road in something like its original condition, as a terrace 14 feet wide, now used 
only as a by-road. 

From Markyate Street to the high ground before Dunstable the road follows 
the upper reaches of the valley in a series of short straight lengths. The county 
boundary of Bucks and Herts follows it for 1 mile, and elsewhere parish boundaries 
also use it. At Kensworth Lynch* the Roman surface was formerly exposed in the 
side ditch of the present road between the Morse and Jockey and Black Horse 
inns, as a layer of hints and other stone 9 inches thick, to a width of 4 -5 feet, for 
a distance of 16 y feet and 2-4 feet below the present level. A new main alignment 
almost due north-west was laid from the high ground before Dunstable for 6 miles 
to high ground just beyond Hockliffe. This is followed by the High Street of 
Dunstable, but is somewhat distorted in its passage through the final chalk ridge 
beyond, for the road has been greatly modified there by excavations in the chalk 
to ease the gradient, and it really passes through in the form of an elongated chalk 
quarry, the materials from which have obviously gone into the construction of the 
very large embankments that now carry the road on to the lower country beyond. 
The Roman road may very well have begun this process, but it probably cased 
the climb by zig-zags which have long since been obliterated. The general align¬ 
ment is closely followed to Hockliffe, but the road passes through some small hills 
which caused it to wind somewhat, and it has been much altered by widening. 
After a slight turn more to the west it is very straight again to the high ground 
at Little Brick lull, the road being much raised, up to 5 feet in parts, just before 
reaching the village, the present road bends northward for § mile and then resumes 
a north-westerly line; it seems very probable that these bends arc original and 
were designed to fit the little ridge there before commencing the descent, Parish 
boundaries have been following the road almost continuously, and do so round 
the fitst part of the bend. 

A new alignment is now followed closely for 7$ miles to high ground on the 
outskirts of Stony Stratford, passing through Fenny Stratford beside Bletchley. 
The road is very straight, save for slight distortions through the village of Lough- 
ton, but there is little sign of its ancient form. At the point south of Stony Stratford 
a very slight turn is made more to the north, and the new line is rigidly followed 
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for the remaining 84 miles to Towcester (Lafiotbnaa), It is very much raised for 
considerable lengths, especially in the stretch between Potterspury and Paukrspury, 
where it is often an embankment up to j-6 feet in height with level ground beyond 
on each side. Although much widened and altered in turnpike and later periods, 
tills probably indicates that the original road ran upon a high agger here. Parish 
boundaries follow' it for short distances at a number of places. 

The three Itineraries II, I V and FT//follow the road throughout, and give 
intermediate stations at Dxrorobrhue and Magfmnttm 3 which have been identified 
with Dunstable and Little Brickhiil, 12 miles from each other and from Vmilamnm . 
In VIII the two stages to Lactodomm and Banmsmita arc given together, but when 
allowance is made for this the distances to Towcester in the three Iters come 
to 41, 40 and 40, in reasonably good agreement with the actual mileage of 3 81 . 
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if. Watling Street. Towcestrr-IIigh Cross (28 miles) 

The small Roman town of Laetodmm occupied a roughly oval-shaped area on 
the west bank of the river Tovc; it is now coveted by the houses of Towcester, 
but portions of the defensive banks arc traceable, notably at the north-west angle, 
where the automatic telephone exchange has been built. A branch Roman road 
(160) approached the town from the south, coming from Dorchcstcr-on-Thames 
and Alchcster, 

Wading Street passed through the town along its longer axis, upon a short 
alignment tending a little more to the north, roughly parallel with the river, which 
it then crossed just beyond the town, A new alignment was then begun, pointing 
again a little more to the north, and this is followed, apart from some local modi¬ 
fications, for the to miles to the next Roman settlement, Bnn/samUa, near Whilton 
Lodge 2l miles beyond Weedon. For the first $$ miles to near Pattishal] the road 
is still very straight and much raised; then it passes through somewhat hilly country 
and the original line has been modified in casing the gradients for later traffic. 
Thus at the cross-roads near Geese Bridge, west of Bugbrookc, the parish boundary, 
which had been following the line of the road, continues straight on up the next 
hill along a line of hedgerow's, evidently the older line, and the present main road 
runs a little to the cast to ease the climb somewhat, rejoining the alignment and 
the boundary near the top. Again, 4 mile farther on, the boundary continues the 
alignment rigidly, but the present road swings a little to the west for £ mile to 
avoid an unnecessary descent into lower ground. In this case a fine piece of the 
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original agger can be dearly seen following the west side of a hedgerow along the 
alignment, and it then crosses cultivated fields before rejoining the present road 
near Wecdon Tunnel. 

At Wecdon the river Nene had to lac crossed, and the main alignment met it 
rather awkwardly at a point where a northern tributary from Brockhall joins it. 
If the alignment had been rigidly followed, this would have involved crossing 
the latter four times in a mile, beside the inconvenience of much wet ground \ the 
road is, therefore, carried round the west side of the obstacle by three short 
straights, the middle one being roughly parallel to the main alignment, which is 
resumed beyond the difficult area, a very practical solution which is still followed 
by the present road. A parish boundary follows the middle alignment of the 
deviation, which runs for jf mile north-west of Wecdon village. The Grand Union 
Canal lies on the western side of the tributary valley all along here, and makes the 
understanding of the lay-out in relation to the watercourses rather confusing, but 
it should, of course, be disregarded in considering the Roman road. 

Beyond the valley Wading Street resumes its straight course for 2 miles to 
Bartnaveata, and it is much raised, by j—6 feet, as it passes to the west of Brockhall. 
At Norton Park the present road bends sharply right and in j mile left again near 
Whilton Lodge, resuming the main alignment 1 mile farther on. The parish boun¬ 
dary of Whilton follows this course and it may thus be the original one designed 
in relation to the setdemerit of Bamiaventa, but a continuance of the straight align¬ 
ment seems more probable, though no trace of the road can be seen on it beyond 
the first portion of the lane leading to Norton village, which may represent it. 

At the junction of this lane with the main road at the first, or southern, bend 
a road (17) led off eastward to Northampton, represented for the first mile by a 
line of hedgerows with parish boundary. 

Beyond Banaatvtt/a the alignment is continued for 4I miles to high ground near 
Crick and Kilsby, where the main-line railway runs through a tunnel, and the 
present road follows it closely, being generally raised by j-4 feet and very straight 
after crossing the canal at Long Buck by Wharf. On approaching the high ground, 
the main road now diverges westward through Kilsby, rejoining Wading Street 
at the wireless station 2A miles farther on. A minor road towards Crick follows 
the alignment for J mile, being straight but not raised, and with w ide verges, then 
W ading Street becomes a derelict green lane, much overgrown with bushes and 
with no indication of any raised agger. 

On the high ground a new alignment begins, pointing very slightly more to the 
w'esr, and this is accurately followed for 6J miles to Gibbet Hill, near Lutterworth. 
The green lane has been slightly diverted at first by the Noithampton-Rugby rail- 
w r ay, which it now crosses at the northern end of the tunnel, but the original line 
is soon resumed though the lane is featureless. As it descends the slope towards 
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the Rugby-Crick toad there ate definite indications of the agger, and then after 
crossing this road it is very well preserved and clearly visible, as a large aggtr along 
the western side of a line of hedgerows right on to the point where the ptesent 
main road rejoins it by the wireless station. The agger is 24 feet wide and generally 
3 feet high, but up to 6 feet and 33 feet wide in places. At one point where a stream 
has eroded it the metalling is visible, and the remains of a stone culvert with 
vertical walls roofed with stone slabs can be seen.’ If, as has been suggested, it is 
ever proposed to rebuild the main road on the original line in order to by-pass 
Kilsby, one hopes that the line might be slightly modified here in order to preserve 
this interesting portion of the original street, almost the only place where it can 
now be well seen. 

After the main road rejoins it, Watling Street becomes once more a fine broad 
highway, very straight, and raised some 2-3 feet. Parish boundaries had followed 
the derelict portion, and then county boundaries, first that of Warwickshire with 
Northants, and then, beyond the river Avon at Catthorpe, with Leicestershire, go 
along it all the way to High Cross and indeed far beyond, nearly to Atherstone. 
Near Shawell the road is now somewhat distorted and winding owing to encroach¬ 
ments upon the verges, and at Caves Inn Farm, near the railway bridge, remains 
of a small settlement have been suggested as the site of Tripaatiam. It seems very 
likely that the straight road from Leicester to Lutterworth (572) may be a minor 
Roman road making a direct connection with this settlement. 

Beyond Shawell the road is again very straight, and raised 3-4 feet generally. 
A very slight change of direction more to the west occurs on Gibbet 1 fill and 
again 1 mile short of Wibtoft, but they are very slight and the toad is barely dis¬ 
tinguishable from a straight line to the north-west upon the map all the way from 
Towcester to High Cross. Near Wibtoft encroachments again distort the road, 
as can be plainly seen, and then wc reach High Cross, the crossing with the Foss 
Way (5), perhaps the most notable Roman cross-roads in Britain by reason of its 
central position and the important alignments of the two routes crossing there. 
A small settlement, Venmae, has been identified at the crossing, though it does not 
seem to have been of any particular importance. Nowadays six roads and five 
parishes meet at this point, which also lies upon the county boundary, as has been 
mentioned. The roads all meet at peculiar and blind angles, making it a dangerous 
spot, in which High Cross Farm, situated in two of the angles, must lead a pre¬ 
carious existence. It was formerly an inn, and in its garden is a large stone monu¬ 
ment with inscriptions, now in a sadly battered condition, which was erected in 
1712 by the Earl of Denbigh and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood to 
commemorate the importance of this Roman crossways. The monument is an 
interesting example of the romantic interest which antiquities were beginning to 
arouse in the minds of the educated gentry of that period. Stukelcy,* who saw it 





XI. FOSS WAY 
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when it had only been erected some ten years before, gives a full description; it 
included four Doric columns facing the four roads, supported bv four Tuscan 
pillars with the inscription tablets on two sides between them. Above the columns 
was a sundial, and the whole thing, which was then tall and slender as Stukcley’s 
drawing shows, was topped with a gilded globe and cross. This finery was its 
undoing, for in 1791 it was wrecked by lightning, and the remnants w ere re-erected 
upon the present site in the dumpy form which we now' see; it had previously stood 
in the centre of Watling Street just abreast of the southern Foss Way’s entrance. 
In its present condition the monument gives a vivid illustration of the decline 
of culture between 1712 and the 1790’s. 

The three Itineraries II, VI and VIII again follow' this road all the way to 
High Cross, Allowing for the double section to Laefodartm and Bsnnavmta given 
together In VIII, the distances come to 29, 32, and $0 miles, compared with the 
actual distance of 28, In Iter VI an intermediate station, Trip&ntUwi , is given at 
jz miles from Bannavmta and 8 from Venotua , w hich has been placed at Cave’s Inn 
Farm near Shawell, but it is possible that the real site may have lain somewhat off 
the main road, which would account for the extra mileage in this Iter. 

Beyond High Cross, Watling Street was continued upon a course which in a 
scries of straight alignments bore more and more westward, first to Wall, near 
Lichfield (ig), and then to Wroxcter {Urkonium) (ih), 59 miles further, where 
the main route ended, but all this lies beyond the area with which we are concerned 
ill this volume. 
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17. Norton-North am fton (Duston) (7 miles) 1 

This road was evidently designed to give direct access from the northern V atling 
Street (1), at the settlement o£ Bamoventa, to the Roman predecessor of Northamp¬ 
ton, a place of unknown name situated upon high ground 1 mile to the west of 
the modern town in the suburb of Duston. Very abundant relics, mainly pottery 
and small objects, were found there in 1860—70 during ironstone mining operations, 
but no scientific records were made. The settlement occupied over 8 acres of 
ground in the angle between the main road to Vi eedon and the side road to 
Duston village. 
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Leaving Watling Street (i) near the southern end of the site of Bawiaventa, ac 
the point where the present main road bears to the right and a lane to Norton 
goes straight on, this branch road led at first almost due east to cross the valley 
directly, and for the first mile it is marked only by hedgerows and a parish boun¬ 
dary. Upon gaining the high ground beyond it is joined by the present road from 
Whikon, and then adopts a south-easterly course for the rest of its journey, direct 
to Duston. For the next 2 miles to Nobottle its course is somewhat confined upon 
the top of a narrow ridge, the highest ground for some distance around, and it 
has to follow short alignments upon it. The road is considerably raised. Upon 
descending a short hill into Nobottle the present road curves, and the oidec course 
is visible as an irregular strip in the meadow within the bend, on the north. After 
Nobottlc the road is almost straight right to the outskirts of Duston, but at first 
the older road seems to have followed the northern edge of the present road, in 
what is now Nobottle Belt, where some traces of a low agger can be seen among 
the bushes, and a parish boundary follows the line just there. Then the road has 
wide verges and is somewhat raised for the rest of the way to Duston, but its 
course in the village is lost, though it must have continued direct to the Roman 
settlement, and possibly beyond to the ancient crossing-place of the river Nene, 
on the south side of Northampton, where the important prehistoric trackway, 
Banbury Lane, crossed the valley north-eastwards. 
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170. IRCI TESTER SOUTH TO DuNGEE CORNER (4J miles) 1 

On the south bank of the river Nene, and distant 1} miles from Wellingborough, 
there was a small Roman town; the village of Itches ter, J mile beyond, derives its 
suffix from this. From this little town a road led almost due south, passing | mile 
to the west of Irchestcr, but for the first J mile its course is disused and is probably 
represented by a line of hedgerows where not destroyed by the i ronstone workings. 
The present road towards Wollaston then follows it for 1 mile, being raised about 
2-j feec, but its course is slightly winding and may never have been rigidly aligned. 
Just before the road to Wollaston turns away to the south-west, a definite change 
of alignment is made to south-south-east, and this is then followed pretty closely 
for the remaining zi miles to Dungee Corner. Most of it is now a green lane in 
which the tfggtr is distinctly visible, particularly in the northern portion, along 
the eastern side of the lane, as a raised strip 18 feet wide and up to z feet high. 
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This part is quite evidently of Roman character. The toad is accompanied by the 
Bcdfbrd-No rthants county boundary for most of its length, and a parish boundary 
also continues to follow the present road beyond Dungee Corner, on a fresh 
alignment to the south-east. This may be the continuation of the road, but in the 
absence of further information this must be regarded as uncertain, 
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LONDON TO THE NORTH 

tsT >vf *rs;v* 

(i) The East Midland Network 

The east midland road system is based almost wholly upon the Romans* 
main North Road, Ermine Street (2), which traverses the whole region in its course 
from London to Lincoln, and eventually to York, the northern capital of the 
Province. In the northern part of the region the Foss Way from Leicester to 
Lincoln also traverses it, with a few branches. 

Ermine Street runs due north from London to Btaughing, a small and picturesque 
village 6 miles beyond Ware, from which (as at Silchester on the western route) 
roads diverge in several directions, making it quite an important junction at that 
time. A road joined it here from Versifoimum in the south-west (21a), and continued 
north-eastward (21b) to the Roman town at Great Chcsterford, to connect with 
roads in the Cambridge district. Another runs due east (32) to the important 
centre of Colchester ( Camihdmmm ). Yet another runs north-west (22) to Baldock, 
Biggleswade and, swinging north, eventually to rejoin Ermine Street at God- 
man Chester; from it branches led south-west at Baldock (220 and 221) to join the 
Vmdamhm road (21a), and westward at Biggleswade (122) for a short distance. 
From Braughlng, Ermine Street (2b) continues on a generally northerly course 
through Buntingford and Royston to Godmanchester. At Royston it is crossed 
by the ancient track of die Icknield Way and, a little farther on, by a straight road. 
Ash well Street (230), which follows a parallel course upon the lower ground. 
Roads also branch eastward to Cambridge from Arrington (23) and God- 
manchcster (24), and these are continued through Cambridge to the north-east 
and south-east respectively, the former to make a junction, probably at Denver, 
with the Fen Road (25) from Peterborough, and the latter leading eventually, no 
doubt, to Colchester, although the latter part of it is as yet undiscovered. There 
were also local roads west of Cambridge (240 and 241). 

At Godm inches ter. Ermine Street is trending a little to the north-west, to keep 
upon higher ground, and it continues so to Alconbury Hill, and again from Nor¬ 
man Cross until well beyond Stamford. First, however, at the Roman town site 
of Durobrh'ae , in Chesterton parish but close to the better-known Water Newton, 
on the Great North Road, we reach a district which was another important road 
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junction. An interesting road, the Fen Road (25), diverged to the east here through 
Peterborough and March to Denver, going right through the fen country, which 
is now known to have been occupied and cultivated in those days, when proper 
drainage and embanking were provided. Local branch roads at Durobrime (250 
and 25 r) have also been traced. Westward from it, too, there were roads to King's 
CLiffc (571) and to Thrapston (570), the latter joining there with an important 
road {57) that leads dircet from Ermine Street, near Huntingdon, to Leicester on 
the Foss Way (5). 

To the north from Dttrobrhat two routes were provided: Ermine Street (2c) 
runs north-westward through Stamford to high ground near Greetham, where 
it turns slightly cast of north and, as the High Dyke, follows an exceedingly direct 
course on the high land above Lincoln Edge, through Ancister to Lincoln; but 
a second toad, King Street (26), also runs north, keeping closer to the fen land, 
through Deeping and Bourne, and then bearing north-west to rejoin the other at 
Ancastcr, a small Roman town. A branch road from Bourne, March am Lane (260), 
continues the northward course to Sleaford and perhaps beyond. 

At the southern entrance to Lincoln, Bracebridge, Ermine Street (ac) is joined 
by the Foss Way (jf) at the end of its immensely long and almost straight journey 
right across England from Devon, through Bath, Cirencester, High Cross, and 
Leicester, This road throws off some branches which traverse our region; one 
running south-east from Leicester (57a), and there known as the Gartree Road, 
has already been noticed from its eastern end near Huntingdon, and this road also 
continued west of Leicester (57b) to join Watling Street (i), but lies outside the 
scope of this volume. It seems probable, too, that the straight road ftom Leicester 
southward to Lutterworth (572) is a minor route Leading to the Roman site 
Tripmtmm on Watling Street. At Six Hills, 10 miles north of Leicester, another 
easterly branch (58) followed tire high ground to the south of the Vale of Bclvoir 
all the way to Saltersford, neat Grantham, and was continued eastward across 
Ermine Street and Maieham Lane to the fens at Doningtoo, much of it a Roman¬ 
ized trackway, which was one of the old Salt Ways, A similar trackway. Sews tern 
Lane (580), crosses it near Croxton Kerrial, and may reasonably be considered as 
Romanized ftom this point southward, past Roman villa sites, to its junction with 
Ermine Street neat Greetham, 

Lincoln {JJndum Colonia ) was an important place, and from it several roads 
diverged. Ermine Street (2d) continued its northward course to the Humber in a 
most impressively undeviating fashion, and at a point a few miles from Lincoln 
a branch (28) led off north-westward, crossing the river Trent at Littleborough, 
to give another route to York, through Doncaster, that would avoid the Humbct 
crossing, but this lies beyond the area of the present volume, and will be dealt 
with in Volume li, 



\ The East Midland Network 
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To the north-east of Lincoln a main road (27) led to Wragby, and then skirted 
the Wolds in a south-easterly direction to Burgh-le-Marsh, possibly to give access 
to a ferry across the mouth of the Wash- It crossed a Romanized ridgeway, called 
High Street (270), which ran northward along the Wolds, connecting Roman sites 
at Horncastle, Caistoc, and South Fcrriby on the Humber, At Caistor a short 
branch (271) led westward to the fens at North Kelsey. From Bullington, on 
road 27 near W ragby, a branch (272) seems to have gone north-eastward across 
the Wolds to Ludborough and Grainthorpe, though its western part is uncertain; 
and a nearly parallel route (273) has been traced from Stixwould, crossing road 27 
near Hemingby, through Tathwell to Salt fleet by. 

Thus a very detailed and convenient series of roads based upon the main route 
of Ermine Street covered the whole of the region. 

Since Ermine Street was the North Road of the Romans it may be appropriate 
to mention here the relation of the present Great North Road to rhe Roman roads 
that make up a good deal, but not all, of its course. The Old North Road, from 
Ware northward to Huntingdon and Alconbuty Hill, just beyond, follows Ermine 
Street (2) throughout. The Great North Road, or Ai, does not run on any Roman 
line till just beyond Welwyn, where for i mile to the foot of Mardley I Iill it follows 
the course of the St Albans-Braugbmg road (21a). Having passed over the hill, 
it turns rather sharply north at Woolmer Green, coming thus on to the line of 
another road (220) which it follows through Stevenage, and then from Graveley 
to Baldock it makes use of another (221). At Baldock this road meets yet another 
(22), though the point of junction is not at the present cross-roads but south of 
this, and rhe Great North Road then follows it to Biggleswade, a fine straight 
length. This Roman road continued straight on near the railway to Sandy, a fact 
which the modern driver can reflect upon as he follows slowly behind lorries along 
the present twisting course of Ai. He will not encounter a Roman road again 
till he joins Ermine Street (2) and the Old North Road on Alconbury Hill, and, 
unluckily, just beyond this the course of the old road near Sawtrv, although based 
upon the alignment, is much distorted, probably by foundering in rhe wet land, 
and is only now being straightened by the roadworks abandoned during the war. 
Beyond the low ground the straight alignments near Norman Cross show the true 
character of Ermine Street as far as Durobrime, near Water Newton, where the 
Great North Road again leaves the old line, crossing it at Burleigh Park and only 
rejoining it to the north of Stamford. Ermine Street crossed the river £ mile west 
of the town, in a position that, if the route were reconstituted, would provide an 
ideal line for the by-pass so sorely needed there. The Roman line is rejoined i mile 
farther on, and is then followed through Great Castcnon and as far as Colstcr- 
worth, ii£ miles on. After this Ai does not again follow Roman roads, save for 
a brief bit of the main street of Newark-upon-Trent, between two right-angled 
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bends on and off the line of the Foss Way (5), until it reaches Bawtry, where the 
road to Doncaster is part of the Roman road (28) from Lincoln to York, avoiding 
the Humber. The contrast between the twisting non-Roman and the direct Roman 
portions of At is usually quite noticeable, although some of the former have been 
straightened from coaching times onwards. 


(ii) Ermine Street, 

London to Chesterton (Ditrobrivae), and Branches 


2a. Ermine Street. Londgn-Braughixg (a6i miles) 1 * 1 

Next to Watling Street (1) this road was perhaps the most important thorouglffarc 
in Britain, for it was designed to give direct communication to the main centres of 
the military occupation at Lincoln {JUnditm Colonia) and York (Ebaraciw/), the latter 
destined also to become the centre of civil government for the northern parts of 
the country. Thus it must have been designed and laid out at a very early stage in 
the occupation and, no doubt, this was done by the leading engineers available. 
In the case of Wading Street, as we have seen, their choice of route may have been 
influenced, in a general way, by the presence of pre-Roman trackways already in 
use by traders between the coast and the main tribal centres in the south. With 
Ermine Street, however, they were very literally breaking new ground, for it is 
unlikely that a direct northern track upon anything like this line had ever existed. 
The alignments were, therefore, chosen to give the most suitable and direct course 
almost due north from London, and this was done with great skill. 

It has already been mentioned, in dealing with the road-plan of London itself, 
that Ermine Street appears to have led off originally from the eastern side of the 
smaller early city, coming direct from the Thames bridge. When the city walls 
were extended later, a gateway was placed, at Bishopsgate, upon the line of this 
already existing road, which then emerged from the town at that point. The first 
alignment, which is closely followed for 19 miles to Little Am well near Ware, 
was designed to keep along the higher ground well clear of the valley of the river 
Lea, and this it docs very successfully, although in the more broken country to 
the north of Enfield the road lias to cross a succession of minor valleys leading 
down to the Lea, perhaps the reason why this part of the road went completely 
out of use at a later period in favour of the present route nearer to the Lea and 
thus avoiding the hillier ground. 

Starting from Bishopsgate the Roman road is now represented by the long, and 
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succession of streets, Shoreditch High Street, Kingsland Road 
and High Street Stoke Newington Road and High Street, Stamford Hill, High 
oad, and Tottenham High Road, to Upper Edmonton. The line is evidently now 
somewhat distorted in Shoreditch, but after the crossing there, by Shoreditch 
Church, with the east-west Roman road from Old Ford through Bethnal Green 

* 1 *™ lS re ™ rk£ % preserved by Kingsland Road and the following 
streets. It will usually be noticed, upon glancing down the side streets, that the 
line is sited upon almost the highest ground. 

■ ^ Lp , P " Edr "^ n the P rcscnt main makes quite a distinct angle to the 
ghi and leaves the Roman line, which is not rejoined till just on the far side of 
\V are, probably for the reasons mentioned above. The point of departure is actually 
Hrec-way road fork, and the central road, with a church upon its left-hand side, 
is actually upon a short piece of die Roman alignment, now an unimportant 
rc^enml street called Shells Park. The alignment is ihcn crossed by a SCy 
which has probably blocked an older lane there, for just on the far side, west of 

YE^r T r i °\ lmC 15 foUowcd for * mile to Lower Edmonton by 
Eoil<1 > an ° lhcr undistinguished side-street which is, however the suc¬ 
cessor to an older hue that formed parr of the Roman line and very probably 
continued right through to the present Shells Park before the coming of the 
railway. At one point Victoria Road borders a public park, along the frontage of 

lMge *"* - * P- <*■* original 

Thus the Roman line is still traceable by existing streets as far north as Lower 
Ldmontun, and the older 6-inch maps contain indications of (he line still further, 

^ 1 0r il bo , Und f nes wh!lt were :hcn the market gardens of Enfield. Un¬ 
fort unady all tbs has now disappeared under the newer suburbs right out to 
Forty Hill, north of Enfield, but the alignment lies a little to the west of the Great 
A^ue^nfid^ Tr ’ crossing Lincoln Road near its junction with Main 
;, X ! t i “J t " ! ia ' C L h LanC ab ° Ut yards east of the bridge over 

at ^ y ° nd tKiS br ' dgC WC rCach Fort >’ HiIl > to the north of which, 

. ridg j J die course of the road becomes visible again, for it is still in 
use as a minor road. Bulls Cross, on to Theobald’s Park. To the south of tbs point 
the ground has been disturbed and no trace can be seen. Bulls Cross is a narrow 
road mostly hemmed in by high walls, and the northern part of it is a private road 
on the estate of Theobald's Park. At Bulls Cross Farm the road enteTthe "ark 
grounds, where faint traces of it are at first visible west of the carriage drive but 

t0 thC WC5t ° f the rc ^<*'cd Temple Bar, and some 
damaged remams of the agsr seem to be visible. A slightly twisting lane, but 

r r gf C S^neral line, then carries it on to Cheshunt Great House, past Bury 
Green, where it is known as Dark Lane, probably from its earlier overgrown con- 
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dir ion, though it is now quite open, and at its northern pan, through market- 
gardens, a vide ridge seems definitely visible along the western boundary' of the 
lane, just opposite the Moat Nursery, On the west side of the fine old Cheshunt 
Great House a hedgerow continues the line through another nursery with traces 
of the agger, and then Stock well Lane carries it on as far as a small stream, turning 
off to cross this, but some cottages appear to have been built upon slightly higher 
ground just beyond, perhaps part of the agger, and then across Longficld Lane a 
distinct ridge appears on the line towards Park Lane, in the next field, which is 
shortly to be built upon* 

This takes the line just to the west of Flamstcad End, Cheshunt, and after this 
Cheshunt Park covers it for the next 1$ miles and all traces of it seem to have been 
obliterated there. North of the park a hedgerow marks the line, and then after a 
short interval a road north of Cold Hall Green follows it for a little way. Where this 
bends west at Little Grove the agger is just visible entering the wood, and a little 
farther on, at Martin’s Green, the road becomes very' plain as a trackway through 
the woods. To the south here it is a low agger, 36 feet wide and 1 foot high, but to 
the north, where it is descending to a stream crossing, it is now an irregular over¬ 
grown lane. It then continues in this form for 2 miles, past Goose Green to Little 
Am w ell, usually a wide green lane, known as Elbow Lane, much overgrown and 
very wet, with little or no trace of an agger remaining. Near the north end at 
Hertford Heath, however, it seems fairly perfect, with a gravelled surface in the 
green lane, and suggests an original agger 36 feet wide and 1-2 feet high. At 
Hertford Heath the main road to Hertford follows it for \ mile to Little Amwell, 
where it again continues as a lane, somewhat terraced along the hillside, and then 
dwindling to an overgrown track as far as Gamcls. Here it begins to descend into 
the Lea valley for its crossing at Ware, and a very slight turn to the north-cast 
was made on this high point. A lane marks it again through Gamcls, where the 
agger is visible as a broad ridge along the western bank of the lane. It is very plain 
along a hedgerow on the cast side of the East Hens Golf Course, as an agger about 
30 feet wide and 3 feet high, raised faintly on the side next the course but falling 
sharply into the field beyond, this being or) the same line as the lane at Gamcls, 
and a parish boundary follows it. 

No trace of the road is left on the descent to the valley by the Golf Clubhouse, 
but in the valley bottom it is very clearly visible, continuing exactly the same line, 
from the point where the Hertford-Ware road comes close to the New River and 
between that river and the Lea. It is a large agger, 66 feet wide and 1-2 feet high, 
near the New River, where it was examined in section, 3 showing a foundation layer 
of 12-18 inches of flint rubble with sandstone, and a top layer of 6 inches of flints 
with chalk roughly mortared on the central 2 j feet of the agger, with ditches 2 feet 
deep and 8 feet wide at each side, while towards the Lea the agger becomes even 
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more prominent, 2-3 feet high. The road is then obscured bv the buildings of 
\\ are, but just at the end of the town the main toad rejoins it and marks the course 
or almost the whole way to Braughing, The alignment begun at Little Arawdl 
is continued for another mile to high ground on the south of Wadcsmill, where a 
further slight turn to the north-east was made, The steep valley of the river Rib 
is crossed here, and just beyond it still another slight eastward turn was made, 
1 he road is then very straight for 2I miles through High Cross and Colliers End 
where it is joined by a branch road from St Albans {Verulaatim) (21). just after 
this, another slight turn was made eastward so that the road could follow the 
shallow valley for the next mile to Puckeridge, just beyond which, at Wickham 
Hill near Braughing (pronounced ‘Braffing’) station, lay the Roman settlement which 
caused this point to become an important road junction. From It roads led cast- 
ward to Colchester (32), westward to Biggleswade (22), south-westward to 
M Albans (21a) and north-eastward to Great Chestcrford and Cambridge (21b) 
beside the main route of Ermine Street which we are following. The toads have 
been studied m detail here, and the exact route from Puckeridge to Wickham HiU 
ascertained;* it lay a little to the east of the present Cambridge road through and 
beyond the village, where the aggtr is visible in a meadow beside the road, and to 
it the eastern road (32) comes in by a hedgerow line accompanied by a parish 
boundary, after which the road crosses to the west of the Cambridge road coming 
to the point just west of the station where the western road (22) leads off and 
then commencing a new alignment for its further course to the north-west (ab) 
For the continuation of Ermine Street to Chesterton (Durobrivoe) see 2b, p. I7 8. 
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21 a. St Albans (VirttiamMmyBKA.UGHJUG (iyj miles) 1 - * 

From the north-east gate of Verukmtm a road led directlv north-east through 
Wdwyn to the Roman settlements at Braughing and Great Chcsterford, and thence 
to connect with the so-called Via Dcvana (24) for Cambridge. Its remains are not 
striking and m some parts it has disappeared completely, but enough has survived 
to show its alignments quite clearly, 

Nothmg is to be seen tor the first 3 miles through the outskirts of St Albans and 
Sand ridge, where its line must have run slightly to the north of the village but 
then the lane to Coleman Green follows it. At first the ^ is visible in the hedge 
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on the north-west side of this lane, but the road then wanders slightly from the 
alignment as far as the Green, after which it is a narrow and rather sunken lane 
adhering closely to the line right on through Waterend until close to the railway; 
here the lane leaves the line abruptly and a slight ridge can be seen in the held 
approaching the railway, which then obliterates it until near Ayot St Peter. A 
green lane seems to mark the line again past the village school, after which it is 
lost until Welwyn is reached, but it must have followed the side of a little valley 
where cultivation lias obliterated in School Lane marks it into Welwyn, and then 
the old main road towards Knebworth; this soon falls into the present Great North 
Road, which then follows it for f mile to the foot of Mardlcy Hill. This is all in 
one alignment from St Albans, but at this point a turn slightly more to the east 
was made. 

Half a mile farther on, to the cast of the old Great Northern Railway, the road 
is quite plain upon its new alignment, pointing slightly north of east to Datchworth 
Green, for it is still in use as a narrow road. Looking back to the railway the line 
of the road can be seen crossing a field towards the signal-box as a heavily metalled 
ridge, and it is fairly obvious that the present road (Robbery' Bottom Lane), which 
here descends very awkwardly into the deep valley to pass under the viaduct, was 
diverted so when the railway was made. The Roman road line is marked by the 
edge of the wood on Mardlcy Hill, and is now obscured by houses, but it fell into 
the line of the Great North Road at the sharp angle, now by-passed, just at the 
foot of the hill. 

At Mardlcy Hill a branch road (220) led oft’ northward through Stevenage to 
connect with other roads to the north, aligned from high ground just to the east 
of the railway. 

Continuing east, the narrow road follows the line for } mile, and then an over¬ 
grown lane docs so to Datchworth Green, where the south side of the green marks 
it. Here the road is still in use, direct though with a few distortions, till near 
Wotton-at-Stonc miles on. It keeps upon fairly high ground but is not notice¬ 
ably raised. Between the railway and Wotton it is lost, but to the east of Wotton 
House, right on past Bardolphs to Sacombe, it is marked by a long line of hedge¬ 
rows with some traces of the agger. After Sacombe a narrow, and in parts deeply 
sunken, lane follows it through Sacombe Green, and where this lane turns off 
round the north of Rowney Priory grounds the Roman road can lie dearly seen 
going straight on in the edge of a wood, where it is a distinct agger, very stony, 
21-14 feet wide and z feet high, along the northern edge of an overgrown track 
called Lowgate Lane. The eastern end of this lone is in use as a drive to the Priory, 
and then the public road joins the alignment for a few yards. Beyond this there is 
no trace across fields for | mile to near Rigery Farm, where an overgrown lane 
marks it again. The road was examined in section here* and found to be composed 
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of flints with some chalk nodules and other materials from the Boulder Clay, all 
tightly compacted together and finished with small flint pebbles and gravel. There 
were small drainage gutters on each side, between which the width of the road, 
here running as a terrace on the hillside, was iai feet. Just before reaching Ermine 
Street (2a) at Colliers End the lane turns sharply towards it, but the Roman line 
continues along a hedgerow, with traces of the agger, to make its junction at the 
inn af miles to the south of Braughing. 
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21b. Braughing-Great Chester ford—Worsted Lodge 1 

(19I miles) 

The road diverges from Ermine Street again just by Braughing railway station, 
where its course was traced along the cast side of the present road towards Ford 
Street Farm in the village, and then along the west side of the lane there. This 
lane continues through the village and on to the higher ground beyond, keeping 
well above the east bank of the river Quin and eventually becoming a terrace 
trackway high above the valley. It necessarily follows the side of the hill northward, 
but soon after passing Quinbury Farm, in the valley below, it resumes a north¬ 
eastward line. The trackway bears away eastward, but faint traces of the ridge can 
be seen crossing a side valley, and the line is then continued by a hedge and foot¬ 
path up the next hill. Similar traces of the ridge appear across another hollow to 
the north of Mutton Hall, but in general there is little trace across the fields in this 
stretch. The ridge shows again after crossing the Borlcy Green-Brent Pelham road 
as it descends into a slight valley. 

At Brent Pelham the road to Meesden past Blackhall follows the alignment for 
J mile, but it is generally narrow and sunken; where it turns off sharply towards 
Meesden there is a short piece of agger entering the wood beyond, about 30 feet 
wide and 1 foot high. Upon approaching the stream in the valley beyond, there 
is a faint swelling visible across the arable land, and then there is no trace until a 
held boundary and footpath comes on to the line near Bird Green. North of this 
an overgrown and rather sunken green lane follows the line for miles to 
Copper’s End, the last part of it a metalled road from Cosh Farm. There is no 
trace of the road through the large wood beyond Rockell’s Farm nor in the field 
beyond, but then the road to Elmdon Lee follows it for | mile, and these pieces 
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of lane preserve the alignment strikingly. A green lane to the west of Lirtlcbury 
Green continues it a short distance toward Strethall, which takes its name from 
the road, but the exact line is not marked just there. The road across Strcthall 
Field to the north-east seems probably to mark it, although the course is modified 
to suit the downland there, and then a straight lane evidently follows the line for 
the last mile to Great Chesterford, coming direct to the south gate of the Roman 
town. The circuit of the walls can still be largely traced and the town occupied 
an oval space with its greatest length from north to south. At the south gate our 
road met with another (300) coming in from the south-east from Great Dunmow. 

The road traversed the middle of the town site and left by the north gate upon 
a similar north-easterly alignment. The agger can be clearly seen crossing a field 
till the modern road comes on to its line after f mile, and this follows it for the 
remaining ji miles to Worsted Lodge, where it joins the Via Devana (24) for 
Cambridge. The road is very straight and raised, generally by 2-3 feet where on 
level ground and more in some hollow places, though this is no doubt due in part 
to turnpike improvements of level. This length of the road is a Romanized portion 
of the aneienr Icknkld Way, and it may well be that the whole of the ensuing 
course on to Newmarket, which is all in straight lengths, ought also to be so 
regarded (333). 
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220. Woolmer Green-Stevenage (Cokey’s Mill) (6 miles) ’> 1 

221. Stevenage (Symond’s GreenJ-Baldock (6 miles) 1 

lire St Albans-Braughing road (21) was connected northward with the Baldock- 
Godmanchester road (22) by a direct link which seems to have led off at or just 
east of Mardley Hill. It is possible that the Great North Road is Itself the route up 
the hill, turning north-north-west at Woolmer Green, or this latter line may have 
continued straight into road 21 east of the hill, meeting it on high ground at right 
angles where an overgrown lane joins it, and this was certainly the point from 
which the alignment was laid out. Anyway, it is fairly evident that the road on 
through Kncbworrh and Stevenage is a Roman line, and it passed close to the 
Six Hills tumuli south of Stevenage. At the north of the town the direct continuation 
goes to Corey’s Mill on the present road to Hitchin, the Great North Road forking 
out of it at the north end of Stevenage direct to Graveley. For some reason not 
now apparent, the Roman road continuing this route to Baldock {221) was evi¬ 
dently carried past the point of junction, in a south-westerly direction, for a 
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further i£ miles to high ground near Rush Green. It is marked throughout this 
stretch by tracks or hedgerows, with a parish boundary', though there is little trace 
of the road apart from its alignment. Since this is pointing directly to St Albans 
it seems evident that this was the intention of the lay-out; possibly it was never 
completed, the routes 220 and 21 serving in its stead. 

The alignment of road 221 is continued very rigidly all the way to the outskirts 
of Baldock. For the first mile front Corey’s Mill to Gravclev it is niatked, at first 
only approximately, by a lane which, when it lies upon the alignment, is somewhat 
raised. The lane is derelict just before reaching the Great North Road, which then 
runs upon the line to Baldock, often much raised, by 2~$ feet, but sometimes more 
or less terraced along the slopes of the downs with wide views to the west. The 
Roman road probably continued direct through the southern outskirts of Baldock 
to a junction with the road from Braughing (22), f mile south of the present main 
cross-roads in the town. 
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zz. BrAuGhinG-B A ldoC k-Godm anchester (34 miles) 1 -* 

This road is a secondary and cross-country' route which continues the course of 
the Colchcstcr-Braughing road (32) westward to Baldock, where it joins with 
roads coming from St Albans and Welwyn(na and 221), and then turns northward 
to Biggleswade and Sandy and thence to Godmanchcstcr, Except as long lengths 
of green lane its remains arc not usually at all striking, but its alignments show it 
to be Roman, though the last 8 miles to Godmanchcstcr are evidently a Romanized 
trackway and not a strictly aligned road. 

Leaving Ermine Street (2b) at Braughing station, 1 mile north of Puckeridge, 
its line has been proved through the park of Hamels,* though not now visible, on 
a course slightly north of west, which in 2 miles brings it to a point just south 
of Cherry Green, where the visible remains begin. A long line of hedgerows and 
derelict lanes then mark it for 3J miles to Hate Street, and at first there is some 
trace of an agger about 24 feet wide. The direction changes very slightly more to 
the north-west at two points in this length. From 1 larc Street it is continued as 
a road and lane for another § mile to Luffcnhail, and then it is lost for 1 mile until 
resumed by another green lane, passing to the west of Clot hall on a slightly curving 
course adapted to the slopes of the rather difficult rolling hills neat that village, 
which would make a strictly aligned toad unsatisfactory. At Windmill Hill, just 
beyond, the straight road is resumed for the last t| miles into Baldock. Parish 
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boundaries follow this road almost continuously from Cherry Green to Baldock. 

The important ancient track, Icknield Way, crosses this route at Baldock, and 
it is also joined here by the roads from St Albans and Welwyn (21a and 221), making 
the place a junction of some importance. The road on to Biggleswade is an aligned 
route of obviously Roman character, though slight turns occur in places upon 
what is essentially a single alignment, as near Stotfold, where a slight reversed 
curve is made to suit the ground. On entering Biggleswade the present main road 
bears off to the left, but the Roman line is continued by a side street. Drove Road, 
and then by a footpath through New Town which leads to the sewage works near 
the railway, and this then covers the line for the next mile. At Stratford, near Sandy, 
the lane called Stratford Road just cast of the railway then represents it, and at 
the point where the Roman road leaves the railway to fall into this lane the agger 
on be clearly seen in a small held, 24 feet wide and J foot high. 

Near Sandv station the road made a turn to east of north, probably at a point 
just by the cemetery, and passes through the gap in the hills on the west of Swading 
Hill, though it is not visible there. Immediately beyond the gap it is plainly marked 
for a long distance by a iine of hedgerows and lanes, known at first by the name 
Hasell Hedge, with traces of the agger along it. The lane south of Gibraltar Farm 
is slightly raised and appears to be on an agger about 24 feet wide and 1 foot high. 
Parish and county boundaries follow 7 this line, and it is very dearly marked as far 
as a moated site at Eynesbury Hardwick, 2 miles south-east of St Ncots. Another 
trackway evidently acted as the continuation of the road on to Godmanchester, 
but here it Iks | mile to the east and almost parallel with the aligned road, and 
the manner in which the two portions were connected is not dear, though probably 
both were in use together. The trackway is not an aligned road though it is very 
direct, and at first it bears the name Hail Lane, where it is a well-made but green 
road, apparently on an agger 27 feet w ide and 1 foot high. Two miles further on, 
at Weald, the St Neots-Cambridge main road came on to its line for a short 
distance by making two right-angled bends which have now been by-passed, and 
when this work was done the construction of the old road was noted: 4 under the 
modern gravel surface, 15 inches thick, there was 6 inches of day mixed with sand, 
and under this was a r j-inch layer of cobblestones, to a width of 10 feet, w hich 
represents the old road. 

Lanes continue to mark it onward to Toscland, passing just cast of the manor 
house, which forms a useful landmark, with its tall twisted chimney-stacks. Then, 
after obliteration by an airfield west of Gravelcy, it continues all the way to 
Godmanchester, becoming a metalled road again for the last 2 miles from New 
Close Farm, where there is once mote some indication of the agger, 21 feet wide 
and 1-2 feet high, upon what is now a very insignificant road, and it enters the 
west side of the little town by Silver Street. Parish boundaries follow this road 
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length, a ml north of Graveley it is a county boundary for nearly 
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222. Biggleswade-Old W arden (yl miles) 

At the north side of Biggleswade a branch road seems to have been laid due west 
to Old Warden, crossing the flat, almost fen-like, land that lies to the west of 
the river IvcL It must have left the Biggleswade-Sandy road (22,1 at a point near 
the sewage works, but it is flrst seen where the present road leaves the Great 
North Road close to the river. The road is raised a-> feet across the flat land, and, 
although now slightly winding, maintains its general alignment well. A parish 
boundary follows it throughout. At the north-west corner of Old Warden Park 
the present road curves south to the village, but the alignment is followed by a 
line of hedgerows with dear traces of an old road, including a low a^r 24 feet 
wide, and still accompanied by the boundary. This continues for i mile to near 
Palmer’s Wood, north of Old Warden, but any further continuation is at present 
unknown. 


2 b. Ermine Street. Braughing-Chesterton {Durahrime) 

(49 \ miles) 1 

Although parish boundaries follow the present main road from Puckeridge north¬ 
ward past Hamels Park, proof of the course of Ermine Street somewhat to the 
east of this road, from Puckeridge to near Braughing railway station, seems to 
show that the alignment to the north-west of Braughing must have been continued 
south-eastward through the fields cast of the present road past Hamels to meet 
the ascertained line near the station, and there is a ridge in the fields which may 
be a part of this - Beyond this point the scenery changes with quite dramatic 
suddenness to open rolling downtand, and the road becomes rigidly straight, up 
hill and down, all the way to Buntingford, though it is not appreciably raised. 
It continues straight on through the town and for 1 mile beyond to a point on 
high ground at Corney Bury, where a turn to due north is made. The road con¬ 
tinues very straight for 8 miles to another high point just before Royston, where 
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it turns again to north-west. It is raised in places* especially north of Buckland, 
but this is not generally a noticeable feature; parish boundaries follow the road 
for long distances. The descent into Royston is through a deep cutting, which has 
no doubt been enlarged to ease the gradient, though it may possibly have been 
begun in this form as Roman work. 

At Royston the line of the Icknield Way is crossed, and at a point i| miles 
further on that of Ash well Street (230), a Roman road running east and west. The 
course of the present road is now a little distorted in places, though the general 
direction is maintained, and south of Arrington, where the road to Cambridge, 
Akcman Street (23), branches off north-eastward, it is somewhat raised. Parish 
boundaries continue generally to follow it. 

At H miles beyond Canton the road crosses a wide east-west ridge carrying a 
road from Cambridge which is very direct and has been thought to be Roman, 
though it should probably be regarded as in origin a ridgeway. The cross-roads 
at Caxton Gibbet marks another turn on Ermine Street slightly more to the north¬ 
west, pointing almost directly to Godmanchester, 61 miles on. The road is some¬ 
what raised in parts, and neat Lattcnbury by some 2—3 feet. On a high point 1 mile 
before Godmanchestcr a vert’ slight further rurn is made direct to the town, 
which is entered by the London Road. Where this turns sharp left into London 
Street the old line is continued by footways into the centre of the town, and then 
for a short distance, from St Ann’s Lane to the northern exit at The Avenue, it 
is lost. The road from Cambridge (24) joined it here, probably coming up where 
Park Lane now docs, though the course into Huntingdon does not appear to have 
been by the present Causeway but along a line of hedgerows to the west of this, 
crossing the river Ouse just below the confluence of the Alconbury Brook. 

The main road continues the alignment again from the centre of Huntingdon, 
and the road is very straight to the outskirts of the town, but it is then much 
distorted as far as Great Stukclcy, where another slight turn more to the north¬ 
west occurs. The road then straightens again until, on Alconbury Hill, at a line 
view-point, it makes a decided turn almost to the north and follows this line 
rigidly, apart from local distortions, for 9! miles to another high point \ mile 
north of Norman Cross, 

The structure of the old road was examined in a pipe trench at Alconbury Hill;* 
the gravel below the modern road was fairly uniform, without boulders or paving, 
the deeper layer being 20 feet wide, but thin at the sides, and at a depth of 4 feet 
sticks 3 inches across were found lying transversely. Near the turn on Alconbury’ 
Hill a direct road from Leicester (57) approaches from the west, but there is no 
trace of it near the turn, and it seems possible that a line of footpaths and field 
tracks to a point near Great Stukcley may represent its coursed 

Modern half-finished and abandoned road works along the Great North Road 
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between Alconbuty and Sawtiy ri'task the appearance of the present road though 
they emphasize its slight windings * which arc worst in ihc low ground neat Saw tr\ t 
due no doubt to foundering of the earlier roadway in a wet situation, for the course 
of the road was evidently designed to skirt the w estern edge of the Fens, and here 
it comes nearest to them. After Stilton it rises on to higher land and, just beyond 
Norman Gross where the modern road to Peterborough branches off, at a tine 
sighting point it turns once again to the north-west. This new line is rigidly 
followed for the last miles to Durcbrime and for some distance beyond. The 
present road is somewhat raised but not noticeably so, and parish boundaries follow 
it almost continuously from Norman Cross. Just before reaching Chesterton the 
road has become distorted, but no trace of the old road can be seen w ithin the bend. 

The site of Durobrme (now known as The Castles) is an elongated oval on high 
land near the south bank of the river Nene, -J mile to the north of Chesterton, and 
in that parish, although close to the better-known Water Newton, and the traces 
of its walls are still very plainly visible as ridges in the fields between this and the 
Great North Road which swings away to the west from Ermine Street to pass 
round them. The Roman agger is very clear at this point, 45 feet wide and 5-4 feet 
high, leading up to The Castles and continuing right through the town site as a 
high broad ridge. Such direct routes through a town are of course usual, but in 
this case it is cjuite clear that a by-pass was also provided, for a distinct roadw a j, 
much of it on an agger, leaves Ermine Street just after the Great North Road 
diverges, and passes round outside the cast wall of the town in three short align¬ 
ments. The road shows plainly on air photographs as a light marking, due to 
parching of the grass over the buried metalling, and the width of this is 15 feet. 
Near the northern angle of the town wall it is on an agger 20 feet wide and 1 feet 
high, and though this ends abruptly just before rejoining Ermine Street, due 
probably to erosion by a stream there, its intention to do so is obvious. It is also 
plain at the turning of the south-eastern angle of the town wall as it approaches 
Ermine Street. Such clear indications of a by-pass at a civil town site make this 
example particularly interesting, though others arc known at military forts in 
the north. 

for the continuation of Ermine Street to Lincoln see ac, p. 197. 
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230. AshweLL Street, Newnham-Thriplow (14^ miles) 1 ' *• * 

At Baldock the Icknield Way, an early main trackway, follows the main trend of 
the downs north-eastward to Royston, Roughly parallel to it and about ti miles 
to the north runs another road, through or close to the villages of Newnham, 
Ashwcll, Lit ling ton, Bassingboum, Melboum, Fowtmere, and Thriplow, and 
known by the name of Ashwcll Street. Although not straight throughout, it tends 
to run in straight alignments from point to point, and there can be little doubt 
that it is Roman. Moreover, it shows distinct traces of an agger at some points, 
although in general it is just a wide green lane. The agger shows well to the east 
of Gatley End, and again to the west of Melboum just before the point where the 
green lane from Bassingboum joins the Royston-Melboum main toad, and here 
it is particularly significant of a Roman origin that where this lane turns abruptly 
to join the main road at an angle, the agger is plainly visible across the fields going 
straight on towards Mclbourn, to fall gradually into the road. From Mclbourn 
to near Fowlmerc its course is doubtful through some low ground, but then a 
cart track continues it into the village, after which the toad to Thriplow carries 
on the same course. No doubt it led on eastward still further, but the visible traces 
of it end at Thriplow Church. 
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23a. Arrington (Wtmpole Lodge)-C am bridge miles)’* ! 

From Ermine Street (zb) a road was laid direct to Cambridge from the south-west, 
brandling off at Wimpole Lodge, I mile to the south of Arrington, It was laid 
out in three alignments, the first to the crossing-point of the only high ridge of 
downs, at Fox Hill, north of Orwell, where it turns a little to the north, then 
2 miles farther on it turns a little east again, almost parallel with the first line, 
and so continues to Cambridge. The main road follows it, with parish boundaries 
on some sections, and is well raised, generally about i feet, but just after crossing 
Lord’s Bridge, to the south-west of Barton, the present road diverges to the east, 
and the course of the Roman road lay through Barton village and then through 
the fields some 60 yards to the west of the present road, Its course here was 
minutely described by the Rev. F. G. Walker, w*ho noted the ridge in the fields 
in 1910, but continued cultivation has now almost obliterated it, though the 
faintest swelling in the fields is perhaps just identifiable, especially between Barton 
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and the turning to Coton. Walker described the course of the road through the 
western outskirts of Cambridge, following a line from Barton Farm direct to the 
Castle, but this cannot now be seen, although it appears very dearly upon air 
photographs. 
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23b. Akeiian Street. Cambridge-Littleport{ 24 miles) 1 -* 

The continuation of the north-easterly road is well established by visible remains, 
and it was laid upon what is practically a single alignment throughout. Running 
direct from the Castle, it is now obliterated by development as far as Hall Farm 
on the eastern outskirts of the town. By an odd chance the suburban street that 
almost overlies the first part of the route is called Strctten Avenue (StretUirt on 
the 6-inch Ordnance Survey map), giving rise to a suspicion that this may be the 
Cambridge idea of spelling Strettm, a name so often associated with Roman roads, 
but there is no doubt a more ordinary reason for it. At Hall Farm there begins 
a long line of hedgerows which marks the course of the road approximately, 
though the exact line appears to follow the track on the west side uf this. After a 
mile tills becomes an enclosed green lane past King’s Hedges, where the agger is 
very- plain, 56-40 feet wide and 1 feet high; a parish boundary- follows it, and this 
accounts for the local name of Mere Lane. After the turning to Milton it is in use 
as a minor road to Landbeach, and where this turns off sharply to the village a 
cart track continues on the line, with the agger showing very plainly along its east 
side, here about 36 feet wide, and then on approaching the turning to Cottcnham 
the agger is dearly visible along the east side of a hedgerow. Beyond the turning 
it is still visible, but only as a low swelling across the arable fields, gradually 
approaching the modem Ely road which it joins at Goose Hall, and this follows 
the line for the next rj miles to Chittering. After this the present road diverges 
slightly, first to the cast and then to the west; in the former part nothing can now 
be seen, but the existence of the old road, of gravel and ij feet wide, with side 
ditches, was proved by excavation, and in the latter part, 1 mile short of Strctham, 
the agger is visible as a very' faint swelling in the fields east of the road, on Middle 
Common (all arable land), becoming increasingly clear as it approaches the village, 
where Short Road marks it up to the cast-west street, pointing just to the west 
of the church. Beyond the village the road follows the alignment for } mile before 
swinging off it eastwards to Thetford Corner, but the Roman road went almost 
straight on across the eastern end of G run tv Fen, where it was traced but is not 
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now visible, to Bedwcll Hay Farm, where a green lane follows it for f mile, mostly 
a flat lane but showing near the farm a slight agger some 17 feet wide, 

The Ely road returns to the line for the last § mile into the town, and it is likely 
that this line was followed bv the Roman road right on to Littleporr, rather to 
the west of the centre of Ely. There is a tradition that this road continued almost 
direct, past Cold Harbour Farm, and on to Low’s Farm on the bank of the river 
Ouse opposite Modney Hall, Hilgay, which was at one time a ferry point, and the 
part between the farms is now marked by a parish boundary along held divisions 
and drains. Tins is in almost direct continuation of the alignment from Cambridge 
and is very probable, though there is nothing of the road to be seen. A direct 
continuation beyond the river, through Hilgay, on to the higher ground would 
have brought it in 2 miles to a probable junction with the Fen Road from 
Peterborough {25). 
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24. Via Dev ana. Godhanchester-Cambiudge-Sible Hedingham 
(to COLCl ! ESTER?) (42 miles) 1 > 3 

The traditional name of this road, which only dates from the eighteenth century, 
was given to it on the fancied idea that it led to Chester and in a goiter a! 

way this may have been true, for it was continued by road 57 from .Viconbury 
to Leicester and on to Watling Street (1), and the label may be useful so long as 
we realize that it was not really a Roman name. 

At Godmanchester the road blanched from Ermine Street (2b), apparently at 
the north of the little town, passing east of the church, and its ridge, now marked 
by a hedgerow, was formerly visible just before it joined the main road to Cam¬ 
bridge. The present road then follows it continuously, except for a short obstruc¬ 
tion in the village of Fen Stanton round which the road now bends, Near Fleming- 
ford Abbots there ate two slight changes of direction which appear to be original, 
perhaps due to errors in the setring-ouE, but from Fen Stanton the road is almost 
exactly straight for all the 9J miles to Cambridge. The road is generally raised 
2-3 feet, and it is followed almost continuously by parish boundaries. 

To the south-east of Cambridge the road follows practically the same direction 
once it has got on to the higher ground of the Gog Magog Hills, but at the 
southern end of the town a deviation to the south-west was first necessary in order 
to avoid the low-lying land as far as possible. Thus, after traversing the small area 
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of the Roman town, at the Castle, the road followed a course roughly represented 
by the line of Bridge Street, St And tew* s Street, and Regent Street, but lying a 
little to the east, where traces of the river crossing below Great Bridge were found. 
Remains of a timber-based causeway have been noted during drainage work in 
the streets to the south occupying the eastern half of the present roadway, and 
then on the west side of Hills Road the ridge was earlier visible in the Perse School 
playing fields, but has been levelled, and no trace of the old road can now be seen. 

It lay about too yards to the west, and a section disclosed its construction: layers ot 
9 inches of chalk, 2 feet 3 inches of gravelly earth, and then more chalk, all beaten 
hard, but the surface layer had already been destroyed; the width was 12-15 feet. 
The road continued in this direction up to Red Cross where, having passed the 
low ground, it made a turn more to the east along Worts' Causeway for 1 mile. 
Two minor roads appear to have left the Red Cross comer in a westerly (241) 
and south-westerly (240) direction, through Grantchcstcr and Hauxton re- 
speed vely. 

Worts’ Causeway, although improved by the benefaction of one William Worts 
in the eighteenth century, must already have existed, for it is obvious that the 
Roman road, so dearly visible on the hills just beyond, curves round into it at 
the north-west end of the golf course. Upon reaching the lulls the modern road 
turns eastward to Fulboum, but the Roman road here resumes its south-eastward 
course, the direction it was following before reaching Cambridge, and it is at once 
conspicuous and typical, a fine turf-covered agger, 36 feet wide and 1-2 feet high, 
running in a partly-enclosed wide green lane. In this form, with local variations, 
it continues remarkably distinct and unaltered for many miles to near Horscheath. 
At Worsted Lodge, apparently a corrupted form of the old name of the road. 
Wool Street, ik miles further on, the agger is very clear, 33 feet wide and 3 feet 
high, lying under the lane westward, and along its southern side eastward, of the 
Lodge! This point on the road was important, for here the ancient trackway, 
Icknicld Way, crossed it, and from its rigid straightness hereabouts was probably 
Romanized (3 3 3). Certainly that part to the south was a Roman road (21), for it led 
direct to the Roman town at Great Chesterford and thence to Braughing and 
St Albans ( Veralarniiwi). 

Our road continues upon almost the same alignment, but changes direction 
almost imperceptibly eastward, passing north of Borlcy Wood and south of Streetly 
Hall, always a conspicuous enclosed green lane with traces of the agger, generally 
27-30 feet wide and up to 3 feet high. Passing \ mile to the south of Streetly End, 
it begins to lose its striking appearance, becoming first a slightly sunken green 
lane, then showing as an overgrown wide bank, 27 feet wide and 2 feet high, 
where it approaches Hare Wood. After this it is obliterated for | mile across arable 
land, but reappears as a conspicuous overgrown hedgerow parallel with and just 
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north of the railway, where it runs to the south of Withersficld. It fails again just 
before crossing the line, and then appears as a smaller hedgerow between the 
railway and the main toad, failing into the latter i mile west of Haverhill. The 
High Street, which is very straight, is the obvious continuation, and beyond on 
the road to Sturmer a wide raised strip along the south edge of the fields beside 
the road mav mark it. At Ridgewctl, 3 miles beyond Sturmer, traces of the road 
were earlier observed 3 near a Roman villa site, and ate apparently represented by 
a line of hedgerows and lane close to the east side of the railway there. The con¬ 
struction of the line may have obliterated other traces, said to have been visible 
formerly, back towards WLxoc where another road (34) seems to have branched 
off to the north-east along the Stour valley. 

The road from Great Ycldham through Pool Street and Sible Hcdingham runs 
in notably straight lengths from point to point, designed to follow the Colne valley 
conveniently, and may reasonably be regarded as the continuation, from the 
general direction of this toad it seems certain that it must have continued to 
Colchester, but the rest of its course is quite unknown. It would have met and 
crossed the main northern road (33) t mile to the west of Halstead. 

Recently, a short piece of road pointing north-westwards from Lexden Heath, 
Colchester, was noted on air photographs, and a section cut on it disclosed a gravel 
road 21 feet wide and up to 6 inches thick at the centre. 4 This road leaves the 
main route at Lexden Heath and runs close to Iron Latch Lane where this crosses 
the railway, but the length is too short to deduce its course onwards, 
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240. Cambridge (Red Cross^Hauxton Mill-Mare Way (10 miles)' 

241. Cambridge (Red Cross)-Barton (4 miles) 3 - * 

It seems reasonably certain that two minor roads diverged westward from V ia 
Dcvana (24) at the alignment angle, Red Cross, 2 miles to the south of Cambridge. 
The first (240) led south-westward, and is represented by a remarkably straight 
parish boundary for i\ miles, the latter part following the crest of a low but 
distinct ridge of land to Hauxton Mill, Beyond the river Cam at 1-Iaslingficld 
another track and parish boundary follows the northern escarpment of the pro¬ 
minent ridge that runs westward to near Orwell, and then north-westward till it 
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meets Ermine Street (2b) i| miles to the north of Arrington. At Fox Hill, Orwell, 
this route crosses the main south-western Roman road to Cambridge (23a), and 
from this point onward it bears the name of Marc Wav, associated no doubt with 
the parish boundary, or ‘mere’, which follows it continuously. Parts of this road, 
now quite overgrown, show a distinct agger, 50 feet wide and 1-2 feet high, which 
seems to indicate that this portion of the road was Romanized although it is a 
typically winding ridge way. 

The other road (241) left the Red Cross corner almost due west, nearly continu¬ 
ing the line of Worts' Causeway. A distinct ridge can be seen in the fields behind 
the houses west of Hills Road, pointing to a hedgerow that carries on the line 
for a short distance, directed slightly to the north of Trumpington, where it is 
said to have been visible formerly as it approached Trumpington Road, but houses 
and gardens now cover it there. Beyond the river, here called the Granta, its course 
was formerly thought to he through the village of Crantchcstcr direct to Barton 
along a line of lanes and footpaths, but it has recently been observed that traces 
of a distinct agger can be seen in the fields north of the village, crossing the Grant- 
chester-Coton road and meeting the Roman road from Cambridge (23a) near the 
cottages on Barton Road, just to the west of the turning to Coton.* Since these 
traces are in better alignment with those to the cast of Trumpington it is most 
probable that this is the original toad. It is still possible, however, that a second 
local road may have followed the other route to Barton village and, as was earlier 
suggested, this may have continued westward by Comberton Church and Toft, 
but as the traces of this old track have now been obliterated this must remain 
uncertain. Indications on air photographs and a stony strip in the arable fields 
also suggest that this road continued eastward from Worts’ Causeway past Hills 
Farm and Rectory Farm, perhaps as a direct link eastward with the kknield 
Way (335)-. 
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(Hi) Foss Way (East Midland section) and Branches 

Before tracing the northward continuation of Ermine Street (2c) to Lincoln, it 
will be more convenient to consider next the roads to the west of this, mainly in 
Ibices ters hi re, which arc connected with the north-eastern portion of the Foss 
Way, and we shall approach these by the direct road from Huntingdon to 
Leicester (57a). 
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57a, Hontingdon-Leiczster (4J miles)' - 

This road seems intended to be a continuation of the Golchestcr-Cambridge- 
Godmanchester road (24); it is well indicated by an alignment of existing roads 
from near Alconbuty Weston to Titchmarsh, and then again after a gap of 8 miles 
it is clearly marked from Stanlon, near Corby, to Leicester and bears in part the 
traditional name of Gartree Road, 

Since Alconbury Weston is near the important turn of Ermine Street (2b) on 
Alconbuty Hill it was natural to expect the junction at or near this point. No trace 
of the road can t>e found there, however, and it now seems more probable that a 
straight run of footpaths and field tracks from Alconbuty' village to a point on 
Ermine Street about $ mile on the Huntingdon side of Great Stukcley may repre¬ 
sent it. Such a route, diverging from the other at a fine angle, looks at first sight 
to involve unnecessary duplication, but it does in fact avoid climbing to the higher 
ground of Alconbury Hill in this way. 

From Alconbury Weston a line of footpaths and hedgerows indicates the road 
westward but there is no other trace. Then, near Duckworth, a lane follows the 
line approximately, and where this bends at Brook Lodge there seem to be traces 
in the field on the north-east. A little farther on, at Salome Wood, parish boun¬ 
daries follow the road for ii miles to High Street Farm, and at the eastern end of 
the wood, where the present road has been diverted round a pit, the boundary 
goes straight on along a hedgerow, evidently upon the old line. The road is some¬ 
what raised, by about a feet from the wood on to Howson’s Lodge. It is then lost 
for 1 mile but reappears upon the same line as a field track on to Fayway, a name 
referring no doubt to the old road, and then for i\ miles a straight road follows 
it to Titchmarsh, being clearly raised, by 2 feet in places, and with wide verges 
which show it welt. In the village it is lost for a short distance, but soon reappears 
as a row’ of footpaths and field divisions in almost the same straight line right on 
to the flood-plain of the river Nene, and clear traces of the metalling, small stone 
and gravel, can be seen in newly-ploughed ground along the line, particularly on 
the south side of the field division. Just before reaching the river a branch road 
(570) to Water Newton on Ermine Street, near Dt/robrhw , goes off north-eastward. 

The course beyond the Nene is at present quite uncertain until near Corby; a 
slight change of direction would have been necessary, and the road may have 
followed the valley of Harper’s Brook through Sudborough and Brigstock. The 
first certain traces of it appear again about 1 mile to the west of Stanion, upon an 
alignment which is then traceable nearly all the way to Leicester, so that the 
existence of the road is established beyond all doubt, and it bears the traditional 
name of Gartree Road. 

The course is first marked by a woodland ride passing north-westward through 
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the extensive woods south of Corby called South Wood and Oakley Purlieus* The 
ajgrr shows clearly along this ride, rather upon its north-east side, up to jo feet 
wide and about a foot high* As it leaves the wood south-eastwards, towards 
Stanion, it is quite plain in the field beyond as a gentle ridge, jj feet wide and 
about the same distance from the edge of the wood, with which it runs parallel* 
It is traceable, but more faintly, as far as the north-east corner of this wood, Oakley 
Purlieus, and this is its last certain appearance until near Titchtnarsh. 

Continuing now to the north-west, all traces that may have existed beyond the 
woodlands are obliterated by the scenic horrors of Corby, the newly-developing 
steelworks town, but its line is maintained by a track through the next large wood¬ 
land, Hazel Wood, just beyond, and a low agger can be seen by the track in places* 
Then the road to Cottingham follows it for two miles, and beyond the village 
a hedgerow with remains of the agger mark it until the Mtddlcton-Ashlcy lane 
comes in. The agger appears in a field just on the north of this lane where they 
meet. The lane, somewhat raised, then follows the course until close to the river 
Welland, which must then have been crossed, though the point cannot now be 
traced, for another road on the northern side of the valley carries on the same 
alignment to Medbournc, obscured for the first \ mile from the river by the course 
of a derelict railway. There is then little t race until near Slawston, where on the 
hillside to the south of the village the agger appears very boldly although much 
spread and damaged, especially on the cast of the Slaws ton-Welham lane, and a 
hedgerow with traces of the agger mark it to the south-east of Cranoe. 

Near G loos ton there is little trace for a mile, but then a green lane follows it 
past rhe southern end of Stonton Wood and Shangton Grange, and thereafter lanes 

d oads follow it continuously to the outskirts of Leicester, 9 miles on. Near 
the Grange the agger shows well in a meadow, west of the hedgerow, 24 feet wide 
and 1 foot high. A narrow road then follows it past Carlton Curllcu Manor House, 
making a slight deviation from the alignment (which may well be original) to 
avoid a hollow, for a parish boundary accompanies it. After lUston Grange the 
modern road turns off to Burton Overy, but the agger can be very well seen con¬ 
tinuing straight on along the v est side of a long line of hedgerows, generally 
24 feet wide and i-z feet high but becoming much larger where it has to cross a 
valley to the north of Burton- Then the road to Leicester follows it again, save 
for a short kink between Little and Great Stretton where a hedgerow marks it, 
and traces of a much-damaged agger can be seen, but beyond this the road is now 
much distorted although the general direction is maintained. After passing 
Stoughton Grange the modem road diverges finally to the south of the alignment, 
which was formerly marked by a line of footpaths to the outskirts of Leicester] 
pointing to the northern corner of Victoria Park, but no definite trace can now 
be seen across the golf course there. 
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This road was continued beyond Leicester to join Watling Street (i) at Man-- 
cettcr, a Roman station near Athcrsronc, but this section of it (57b) lies outside 
the scope of this volume, 
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570. Thrapston-Water Newton (i$ miles) 1 

Leaving the Huntingdon-Leicester road (57) at a point } mile to the north-east 
of Thrapston, the road runs fairly straight through Thorpe Waterville to Barnwell 
St Andrew, and the bends neat Thorpe may be adapted to the ground there, The 
road is well raised generally, by affect at some points, particularly near Lilford, 
and a parish boundary follows it there for J mile. The grounds of Barnwell Castle 
then intervene, but beyond them a raised field track marks it up to the road from 
Arms ton. A road then follows it again for 1 mile, though there are several twists, 
and then the course is marked by a derelict lane and finally a farm road on to 
Warmington. There are traces of a slight agger in these at some points, generally 
about 24 feet wide. From Warmington to the south side of Elton Park the present 
main road comes on to the line, and the road is much raised, by 5-4 feet generally. 
Beyond Elton village another lane carries on the same alignment and at first this 
shows a distinct low agger 21 feet wide, between wide grass verges. At Water 
Newton Lodge the lane diverges eastward, but a footpath continues the line 
though without any visible trace in the fields. The lane soon rejoins the line, and 
where it leaves it again at the last field before Water Newton village the agger 
appears in the field as a broad ridge jo feet wide and 2 feet high. The existing ford 
over the Ncnc beyond the village carries the road straight on past Castor station 
to join Ermine Street (2c). It probably continued through Ails worth, as the present 
lane docs, to join the Fen Road (25) just beyond. 

It is very probable that this road also continued beyond Thrapston, to the 
south-west along the Nenc valley, to the Roman town at Itches ter, near Welling¬ 
borough, but it has not yet been traced there, 
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571. Ailsworth-King’s Cliffe (6 miles) 1 
Another minor road tan in a westerly direction from Ermine Street through 
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Wansford, but its destination is unknown. Leaving Ermine Street (ic) to the west 
of Ailsworth it runs at first as a terrace along the southward slope of the high 
ground above the river Ncne, and is followed by the Pete thorough-Wansford 
road, but just before reaching Wansford this road swings south-west into the 
village, and the older line is marked by hedgerows on the ridge just to the north 
of it, The modern road soon falls in with it again, however, and follows it all the 
wav to King’s Cliffe, passing the southern edge of Bedford Purlieus in Rockingham 
Forest, For if miles a county boundary follows the road, from Wansford to a 
point beyond the forest. At first the road follows the direction of the hillside as a 
terrace, but near the forest it is crossing a high plateau, and though somewhat 
distorted is continuous in its general line. To the west of the forest it is raised, 
usually by 2-3 feet, and at the end of this stretch it terminates abruptly at the foot 
of a sharp descent on the outskirts of King’s Cliffe, and there is no trace of it 
beyond this point. 
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572. Leic esti-r— Lutter worth (izf miles) 

Although it is not certain, there is a good deal to support a Roman origin for 
this road, but it would doubtless be only a minor route. It now appears somewhat 
winding, as such roads have often become, but its general direction Is maintained 
strikingly, and such main changes of line as do occur are usually made on high 
points. Moreover, it is well raised almost throughout often by 2-3 feet. Its 
straightness is particularly well shown after leaving the Leicester suburbs at Blaby, 
and a distinct change of direction occurs on high ground | mile north of Dunton 
Bassett. After this the more broken country probably necessitated a series of short 
straights, but the general direction is maintained to and through Lutterworth. If 
this were continued only 3 miles further it would meet Wading Street (if) at 
Caves Inn Farm, Shawcll, a known site of Roman settlement, whether or not to 
be actually identified as Tripontitm , and this seems one of the strongest arguments 
for admitting this road as a Roman route. 


5e. Foss Way. High Cross-Leicester (11 1 miles ) 1 

The north-eastward continuation of the Foss Way now appears to lead off from 
Watling Street (if) some jo yards south-east of the point at which it reaches it 
from the south-west, but apparently tltis was not originally the case, for Stukeley 
observed traces of the Foss Way on the south side of High Cross Farm (then an 
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inn), and says that the present south-western road ‘meets the true old road at the 
length of a pasture’, and his plan shows it rejoining at a slight bend there. Ini' 
mediately beyond the present road to Chybrooke, however, just behind the farm, 
the course is again quite clear, along a line of hedgerows with a parish boundary, 
and with traces of the agger along it. In the lower ground beyond, the road becomes 
an enclosed green lane with a distinct agger, and a little farther on, near Claybrooke 
Lodge Farm, it is very well preserved, and visible as a turf-covcred agger 27 feet 
wide and 1 foot high. A narrow metalled road then follows it for i| miles to 
Stoncy Bridge, near Sapcote, showing traces of the raised strip at some points. 
At the bridge the lane turns into the Coventry-Leiccster main road, lea ving a short 
piece of the agger undisturbed just to rhe east of rhe bridge and before it becomes 
absorbed by the main road, which then follows the course of the Foss Way for the 
next miles to Narborough, At first the alignment is slightly modified to keep 
the road away from the river Soar, which follows the line closely to Sutton Hill 
Bridge. 

Stukeley 1 gives a vivid account of the state of the road here in his day, coming 
southward from Leicester: 

1 travelled by Narborough on the west side of the river and a very wet journey under foot 
for one that ~w&$ resolved to keep upon the toad: sometimes 1 rode half a mile up to th; horse’s 
belly in water, upon the Roman pavement. The River Soar running near its east side it is carried 
over many bogs, quags and springs for miles together, with a visible pavement of great round 
toggles by Sharrrford, so called from the causeway: approaching High Cross it enters inclosures 
again, and is crossed by some more lakes scarce passable..,, The Foss went actoss the backside 
of the inn [at High Cross, now the farm] and so towards Bath. . . . Clay broke Lane has a bit of 
an old quickset hedge left across it [i.e. beyond the Sane, between it and Walling Street] betokening 
one side of the Foss.. .. [To continue south-westward] you go through a gate by the cross [on 
Wading Street] to regain the Foss: at the length of a pasture it meets the true oid road. 

The length of this bad stretch was no doubt somewhat exaggerated in Stukclcy’s 
mind, for rhe road is in fact close to the river for only about 1 ] miles from Sutton 
Hill Bridge to beyond Stoncy Bridge, quite far enough under such conditions. 
It is now of course a fine broad highway following the alignment rigidly as far as 
Narborough, where the modem road diverges to the east and the alignment is 
followed by hedgerows with traces of the agger running at first parallel to and one 
field east of Forest Hoad for a short distance, and passing midway between the 
mental hospital and the main road. A lane follows the line past Endcrbv with some 
remains of the agger about 1 foot high, and then hedges mark it- As it crosses the 
field to the eastern-most approach road to Lndcrby (Bj $6y) the agger is dear, as 
a ridge 24 feet wide anti 1 foot high, coming down ftom the hedge-line where it 
is also visible. Across this road it is not at first seen, but in the last field near Grove 
Farm, where it approaches the main road, it is again very distinct, although much 
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damaged and broken. The main road then comes on to the alignment and follows 
it closely along the Narborough Road right into Leicester (Raiae). 

This section of the Foss Way is included in two of the Antoninc Iters, VI and 
VIII, which gives the distances between High Cross (Venome) and Lincoln {Lits- 
dum), and in each case the mileage to Leicester is given as 12, in good agree¬ 
ment with the measured distance of ill English miles. 
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5 f. Foss Way. Leicester-Lincoln (48$ miles) 1 

Leaving Leicester by Bcigrave Road and Melton Road, the alignment is closely 
followed to and through Thurmaston. Here, upon high ground, a slight change 
of direction more to the north was made, and indeed it is possible that there was 
a fork at this point, for the road to Melton Mowbray is very largely a ridge way 
from Rearsbv to Kirby fie liars and has some straight lengths changing direction 
on high points. 

From the fork Foss Way runs straight for 1 j miles, save for local modifications 
of the line near Willoughby. It is generally somewhat raised, often by 2-5 feet 
and more in places, but modern work has greatly altered it and parts of it have 
now been given a dual carriageway. Parish boundaries follow it almost continu¬ 
ously after it crosses the river Wreak near Ratcliffe for many miles to Knccton. 
The dual carriageway continues as far as Six Hills, destroying all the ancient 
character of the road, although it is interesting to note that, as the hedges on both 
sides are old, the verges of the original road must have been very wide here. Near 
Willoughby the road diverges somewhat to the east of the line for 1 mile, appar¬ 
ently in order to follow the highest ground, but the strict line is resumed at 
Broughton Lodge cross-roads, though the present road is still slightly distorted 
for another * mile. The actual road surface was exposed in the south-west angle 
of the ctoss-roads 17 feet to the west of the present road. 

After this the road is impressively straight and can be seen far ahead all the way 
to the main alignment angle at Cotgrave Gorsc, and, as so often happens on 
relatively high ground, the road appears to have been specially raised along this 
section, generally 2-3 feet high. This angle was made at an important point on the 
course of the road, for it turns from north to north-cast and immediately descends 
the main escarpment of the higher land to cross the western end of the Vale of 
Bclvoir by another long straight stretch. The course rises again beyond the vale 
to cross a ridge at Saxondale, near Bingham, and a very slight turn further to the 
north-cast was made at the highest point, by Foss Farm. Up to this point the road 
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Fart of ihe town*5 street l^t i<S shown as parched lines to the left of the white fields* as also the town 

wall (Great North Road in foreground). 
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Clear crop-mark shows metalling and ditches (Great North Road above and teinin* 

the alignment beyond). 
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has retained as attractive an appearance as a modern main road can hope to present* 
but at Saxondale it becomes perfectly hideous, perhaps owing to the busy neigh’ 
bourhood of Nottingham, and quite overshadowed by railways and immense 
telephone poles. It has hardly recovered when in another H miles we reach the 
site of the Roman fort ar Castle Hill, East Bridgford (Margidtatum), through which 
the present road passes. 

Foss Way can be dearly seen continuing in the same line, and indeed it does so 
for 64 miles further till near Thorpe. Nevertheless, a most peculiar feature of its 
lay-out occurs here, for this is not the original road, which has been traced upon 
an almost parallel course south-westward from near Sverston aerodrome up to 
the site of Mdrgtimim}'* This place was a military fort during the initial conquest, 
and it seems that when it went out of use later the Foss Way as we now sec it was 
constructed upon a slightly altered alignment and the other road abandoned. 1 his 
earlier road appears as a faint ridge in the fields and is known locally as 1 he Hump, 
about 160 yards to the west of the present road. It can be best seen at the eastern 
lane leading to Knccton and also at that to East Bridgford. Just by a small copse 
near the former, a section was cut in it, and disclosed a foundation ot ironstone 
18—20 feet wide with gritty loam above. At another point beyond Newark, to be 
mentioned presently, the road was found to have been entirely reconstructed, the 
later surface being of gravel, and so it appears that the Foss \\ ay was very ex¬ 
tensively altered. Yet the abandonment of a considerable length of it and its 
replacement by a parallel road such a short distance away is peculiar, and it would 
seem to indicate a rigid adherence to alignments against common-sense, which is 
in fact very foreign to the usual practice of Roman road engineers. 

The present Foss Way continues very straight as far as Sverston, but it is not 
much raised. The toad then appears rather winding and distorted to East Stoke 
although the general direction is maintained. Just beyond the village another 
Roman site, A.d Ponton , is probably to be identified, and the name indicates a 
crossing of the adjacent river Trent here, just after this, and still dose to the river, 
a turn more to the north-east is made, and the new alignment is followed to and 
through Newark, the road becoming a fine and impressively straight thoroughfare, 
raised i-a feet, directly after the turn is passed. 

Beyond Newark the same alignment is followed for miles to high ground 
on Potter Hill, the road being clearly raised 1-2 feet through the outskirts of 
Newark, where the rise is visible in front of the houses, and at one point the agger 
is cleat of the present road on its western side for a few yards. Just over 2 miles 
from the town, and opposite Langford Hall, a very interesting piece remains free 
from the modern road, running clear of it in a field on the eastern side as a very 
prominent turfed ridge, 30 feet wide and 2 feet high. As the only piece of the 
original Foss Way that can be well seen free from modern disturbance for a very 
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long distance rhis merits strict preservation. When a section was examined here 5 
it was found that two distinct road surfaces could be recognized, as mentioned 
earlier; the first lay 4 feet below the present bank surface and was composed of 
6 inches of gravel, 20 feet wide, with no camber but having ditches 4 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep on each side, but the later road was 50 feet wide and 18 inches 
thick, without ditches, lying upon a stratum of sand 1 foot thick, and this road 
was displaced to the west somewhat so that it overlay one of the older ditches. 

In another mile, where the road is considerably distorted, we reach Brough, 
identified as another settlement, Crocccolana, and then the road is straight to Potter 
Hill, the highest point on its course in this section, where a new alignment more 
to the north-cast is begun, and the road follows this closely, raised generally 2-3 
feet. This is really the final alignment of tilts immensely long straight road, and 
extends to the outskirts of Lincoln (L/bi/m), though a very slight turn does occur 
about half way along it near Thorpe on the Hill. It is impressively straight right 
on into the suburbs and is greatly raised, often by 3-4 feet. Tire terminal of the 
alignment was at the approach to the crossing of the river Witham at Bracebridge, 
where the road bends cast to the crossing and then northward to the city, joining 
with Ermine Street (2c) on the way, as the present toads do. 

This part of the Foss Way is included in the Iters VI and VIII, which give the 
total mileage as j 1 and 5 2 respectively, in excellent agreement with the actual 
mileage of j 1 when miles are added for the portion of the route from Brace- 
bridge into the city', which is really shared by Ermine Street but was no doubt 
included in these Iters. 
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58a. Six Hills-Grantham (Saltersford) (19I miles) 1 -* 

This road is a part of one of the ancient Salt Ways and as such has many of the 
characteristics of a trackway, but it runs in straight lengths and its Roman con¬ 
struction is in places very evident. The course of the road lies throughout upon 
high ground, and its line was skilfully chosen to keep above the non h ward-facing 
escarpments of the hills that skirt the south side of the Vale of Bel voir, and yet 
to maintain an almost continuous general alignment for the whole distance. 

The trackway is in fact traceable from Barrow-on-Soar, j miles south-west of 
Six Hills, but it is at this point upon the Foss Way (j£) that the road commences 
its straight character. It is notably straight for 2 miles to Grimston, raised about 
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2-3 feet, and then it bends slightly to follow the edge of the escarpment above 
Old Da I by and across the top of Dal by Tunnel. Parish boundaries follow it 
throughout this sea ion. The road is somewhat distorted near Wattnaby, and for 
about 1 mile a distinct ridge appears in the fields just south of the present road, 
which is evidently the remains of the agger where the modem road runs beside 
ir. For a short distance it is a high broad bank about 27 feet wide and 3 feet high, 
evidently with the edges cut away. The road then runs upon it again, being 
generally raised 1-2 feet, but near Scalford it is much distorted. 

From Belle more Farm to White Lodge, near Goadby, there is a gap of il miles, 
the only part until near Grantham where the road has gone right out of use, and 
ironstone mining has obliterated part of the line, but the remains of a hedgerow 
west of White Lodge seem to indicate a part of the old route. Roads and lanes 
continue to mark it from this point, and in the nest mile to Lings Hill the remains 
are particularly striking, for the road is now only a wide green lane between hedges 
4j feet apart and in places a distinct low agger > 21 feet wide and up to 1 foot high, 
can be dearly seen in the centre of the lane. Near Croxton Kerrial some changes 
of line are made to fit the rather steep hills, bu t at a high point f mile beyond the 
village a turn is made in distinctively Roman style. The road continues very straight 
for J mile to Three Queens, where the ancient trackway, Sewstern Lane (580), 
crosses it, and just beyond the crossing, where the road has bent slightly north 
of the line, a distinct agger appears in the verge past the farm buildings. After slight 
bends, perhaps to keep on level ground north of Hungcrton Hall, it runs straight 
again to a point near Grantham Castle, where the present road beats off north¬ 
eastward to Grantham, but the alignment is plainly marked straight onward by 
a line of hedges with a distinct low agger along it, some 45 feet wide and 1 foot high. 
The existence of this continuation of the road line is most distinctive evidence for 
a Roman origin, and a parish boundary follows the road all the way from Three 
Queens and then along this hedgerow. The line continues past Walton Farm to 
the Great North Road, if miles to the south of Grantham, and thence by a lane 
to Saltersford on the river Wit ham. 
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58b. Grantham (Saltersford)-Donington £18 miles) 1 

The eastward continuation of this Salt Way is generally regarded as a Romanized 
road, although it shows less evidence of alignment than the western portion. The 
exact route by which it leaves the valley of the river Witham from Saltersford is 
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uncertain, but a line of parish boundary may mark it as far as the road from Little 
Ponton to the Blue Harbour (earlier Cold Harbour) Inn, where it crosses Ermine 
Street (zc). From this point onwards it is now a main road, curving slightly but 
keeping a fairly direct course eastwards, followed almost continuously by parish 
boundaries. It passes near Roman sites at Ropsley Grange and Haccby. Where it 
crosses King Street (26) at Ropsley Heath the road is well raised, 2-} feet high, 
and so it is at Thicekingham where Mareham Lane (260) crosses it. It is frequently 
followed by parish boundaries. After passing Swaton, where it turns a little to the 
south-east, it crosses the belt of ten land and bears the name Bridge End Causeway, 
reaching Donington just beyond, and no definite course has been traced onward. 
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580. Sewstern Lane. Greeth am-Three Queens (til miles) 1 '* 

Attention has been called to the long trackway known as Sewstern Lane "which 
leaves Ermine Street (ac) near Grectham, north of Stamford, and continues in a 
north-north-westerly direction by Thistleton, Sewstern, Harston, and Sedgebrook 
to Long Bennington on the Great North Road towards Newark, followed for a 
very long distance by county and parish boundaries. The course of the road where 
it leaves Ermine Street has been found on air photographs continuing the north¬ 
western alignment to the south of the present road, and in its early stages as far 
as Thisdeton the road is straight and raised by 2-$ feet generally. It seems clear 
that it can reasonably be accepted as Roman to that point, especially in view of 
the sites proved at Thistleton and Market Overton nearby. Farther on, however, 
the road curves like a trackway, and from Buckminster onwards it is a green lane 
for almost the whole distance to Sedgebrook, This shows no trace of any make-up 
or straightening, and is usually quite level with the bordering land. Though it is 
undoubtedly an old trackway there does not appear to be sufficient evidence to 
warrant its inclusion as a Roman road at any rate beyond its junction with road 58 
at Three Queens, near Croxton Kcrrial. 
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(iv) Ermine Street. Chesterton (Durobrivae) to Lincoln 
and the Humber, and Branches 

2c. Ermine Street, Chesterton {Durobrivae)- Lincoln 
(51A miles) 1 ' 1 * 1 

Continuing upon the same alignment by which it passes through the town site 
of Darabrh'dt , Er min e Street went straight over the rivet Nene by a bridge, 
remains of which were found in the river bed,. Its course is traceable as a broad 
flattened agger through the fields beyond, and at the Castor station approach road 
it met the branch road from Thrapston {570) which had just forded the river from 
Water Newton. At this point, too, the northward route to Lincoln via Bourne 
by King Street (26) must have branched off, but there is no trace of it for 1 mile 
until near Upton, There were also short local branches to the east, near Castor, 
which will be considered in dealing with the Fen Road (25). 

Beyond the station approach Ermine Street continues as a flattened agger along 
a hedgerow, and then a lane runs on it to Sutton Cross, where it appears as a fine 
agger 30 feet wide and 3 feet high. The Peterborough-Wansford road comes on 
to the line for a shore distance before turning off westward again, as itself yet 
another branch Roman road (571) through Wansford to King’s Cliffc. It is evident 
that tliis district lay at the centre of a most important junction of Roman highways. 

Continuing as a green lane to Upton Lodge Farm, with traces of the agger, the 
road then becomes overgrown in a broad hedgerow strip, where the agger appears, 
30 feet wide and 2 feet high.* Hedgerows and field tracks mark it onwards to 
Sutton Wood, and the agger is plainly visible; beyond this wood it crosses large 
arable fields to the cast side of a square spinney called Woolpits, being vers plain 
right across the fields as a bold swelling in the ground. It then follows the west 
side of a hedgerow as a clear agger, and this can be seen across the fields, gradually 
closing with the lane to Southorpe, which it reaches near the bridge over a derelict 
railway. At the buildings of Southorpe it takes to the fields again, following a line 
of hedgerows, with traces of the agger > and then it runs along inside the western 
edge of the large wood at Walcot Hall, where it is a fine agger 56 feet wide and 
x feet high. The toad to Bamack then joins it for J mile, and here, upon high 
ground, a turn to the north-west was made, the alignment having been closely 
followed all the way from Norman Cross, 9I miles back. The road is a fine agger 
at this point, 36 feet wide and 3 feet high, and it is quite clear that the turn was 
made in two stages about a furlong apart; at the second slight turn the road re- 
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5 . Djmbrmte, near Water Newton: the road system. Compare 
Plate Xm showing it from the air. 


enters arable land in which it appears as a clear broad swelling with obvious humps 
in the stone walls that cross it, and it continues so to Burghlev Park. It enters the 
park about \ mile to the north of the south-eastern comer and must have continued 
diagonally through the park to cross the Great North Road about i mile to the 
south of Stamford. Stukeley records* that the agger was very high to the west of 
the park, being composed of 3 feet of stony soil upon a foundation of 2 inches 
of small pebbles and black material, 20 feet wide, and was then being destroyed 
for mending the roads, Nothing remains to show the line there now but a parish 
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boundary. It crossed the river Chater £ mile west of the town, and is plainly marked 
by roads north of the river on a line that points back to Burghley Park as indicated 
above. The agger is visible immediately beyond the river as a bank in the meadow, 
50 feet wide and 3 feet high, and then it is enclosed by low walls forming an 
elevated garden strip, surely a most unsuitable terrain for cultivation as a gar deni 
A rough road then follows the line, and next a street called Roman Bank, which 
is evidently somewhat raised. These are all upon the new alignment, which in 
£ mile is taken up by the Great North Road for 5 miles. The agger is visible crossing 
the fields just before it joins this road. After a mile the road has to cross the steep 
little valley of the river Gwash at Great Casterton, where there was a Roman 
settlement, and it bends slightly to suit the ground, but at Tickencotcthc alignment 
is resumed and the road becomes highly raised, up to j feet, continuing very 
straight all the way to the point on high ground near Greetham, where a turn 
more to the north is made. This turn is a particularly good example of the lay-out 
of Roman alignments with sharp changes of direction at high sighting-points, 
nd it is remarkable to see the heavy traffic of the Great North Road still taking 
its course up to and round this sharp angle, across open country that would have 
allowed of a gentle curve, merely because the Roman engineers laid out the road 
thus and it has never been modified. 

Half a mile beyond the angle a branch road known as Sewstern Lane (5So) led 
off north-westward through Thistleton, a trackway which has been Romanized 
and straightened, and its course up to Ermine Street by Greetham Wood has been 
established by air photography. 

Ermine Street continues straight for miles on the new alignment to a point 
near South Wirham, where another turn to due north is made, and this is then 
followed rigidly for 6 A miles to high ground cast of Great Ponton, near Grantham. 
After if miles the original Great North Road finally left Ermine Street to pass 
through Colsterworth to Grantham, and the line of Ermine Street was followed 
for 1 mile by a lane, but this has now been reconstructed as a by-pass to the village 
and the present main road leaves the alignment just cast of Colsterworth. 

Except for hedgerows at first the next i| miles show little trace, but then a 
minor road known by the name High Dyke follows the line, somewhat distorted 
for the next 2I miles and showing traces of the agger upon one side of it or the 
other, generally 2-3 feet high. After the next change of alignment to east of north, 
on high ground east of Great Ponton, the road runs very' straight and well raised, 
the alignment being planned to keep the road upon the high ground above Lincoln 
Edge all the rest of the way to Lincoln. Hitherto the road has not been noticeably 
marked by parish boundaries, save for short lengths, but from a point near Little 
Ponton onwards through Ancaster to Wellingore Heath they follow it continu¬ 
ously. In another 2 A miles, at the Blue Harbour Inn, the road crosses a Romanized 
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trackway (58b) which continues the course of a Roman road (58a) from the Foss 
Way (jf) at Six Hills, north of Leicester, and appears to have led across the fens 
to Donington. 

just beyond this crossing we can see the agger of Ermine Street very plainly, for 
it lies in the hedge on the east side of the present toad for the first mile, a broad 
cambered bank, 42 feet wide and j feet high, and then the road runs upon the 
agger and becomes a magnificent raised highway for many miles to Byard’s Leap 
beyond Ancaster, The Roman road is particularly impressive all along this stretch 
from Londonthorpc onwards, with a high-pitched agger, usually 3-4 feet and 
sometimes up to 6 feet high. On Copper Hill the branch road King Street (26), 
which had left our route at Ditrobrivae , joins in again just before Ermine Street 
descends the hill into Ancasrcr, a small Roman town. 

At the far side of Ancastcr the toad makes another turn to due north, on low 
ground in this instance, and is again magnificently raised all the way to Byard’s 
Leap. The agger is particularly well seen, being very high-pitched and about 42 feet 
wide and 4 feet high, even as much as 6 feet at some points. After Byard’s Leap 
modern roads leave the line for some miles, and Ermine Street continues as a wide 
drove road, still known as High Dyke, with the agger plainly visible in the middle, 
though it is somewhat spread and lower, generally 3 feet high. The road is very 
cleat in this form right across Lea den ham Heath, although the wide zone of the 
drove road has been put under cultivation, and the agger is about 30 feet wide 
and 3 feet high. 

Over Wclbourne Heath the road is represented by an immensely wide strip, 
140 feet between the hedges, in which for some distance there is no trace of the 
agger, though a cart track follows the centre of the strip approximately, but the 
agger appears when a narrow metalled road joins it and so continues over Wellingore 
Heath. The wide strip of land is now under cultivation hard up to the edges of 
the narrow road, and this has already destroyed the sides of the agger there. This 
agger, which is conspicuous almost continuously onward, is of exceptional width 
for one not spread by ploughing in fields, being generally 42-43 feet wide and 
2 feet high, for a long distance. Near Boothby GrafFoe and Coleby it has hedges 
60 feet apart, a typical width for some distance, and a narrow metalled road usually 
follows it, though this has gone out of use at some points. Near Wellingore a 
slight turn is made from east of north to west of north, but the alignments are 
followed rigidly. At Waddington a large aerodrome borders the toad, which, 
however, still exists although dosed to public traffic, and then for F mile past 
Waddington Grange Farm the line is represented by hedgerows, and then by a 
broad ridge across the last field, rejoining the present Grantham Road at the first 
houses on the east side. 

This road then follows the course to a prominent waterworks, and, where it 
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turns to join the Sleaford Road, a footpath carries on the alignment, and then a 
hedge line with very damaged traces of the agger appears to mark it to the top of 
the steep hill leading down to the fork where the Foss Way (jf) joins it. The 
combined roads continued across the low ground on a concrete*based causeway, 
of which traces have been seen during drainage work.* This concrete layer, about 
S inches thick, was overlaid with 15 inches of rough stony soil and ty inches of 
broken stone for the surfacing, the top being 11 feet below the modern road, 
while below the concrete a further lS inches of material indicated perhaps a pre- 
Roman causeway. On the north side of the river 7 a similar layer of very hard 
concrete, 10-14 inches thick, was found at a depth of j feet, so that the causeway 
has been traced for over 1 mile. The road continued straight up the old street 
called (rightly) Steep Hill to the centre of Roman Lincoln (Lindmi Cohnia), This 
road must be the most striking example of the Roman inditfcrcncc to steep gradi¬ 
ents, at least in the lay-out of their primary' roads, for the hill is entirely useless 
to all modern traffic except on foot. 

The Antonine Iter V follows Ermine Street all the way from Godmanchester 
to Lincoln; this long Iter, from London to Carlisle, goes first through Last .Anglia, 
where some problems of identification await our consideration when we come to 
deal with that region, and joins Ermine Street by way of the Via Devana (24), 
From Durobrivat, the first station named on Ermine Street, to Lincoln the distance 
is given as 56 miles, in moderate agreement with the actual mileage of jr', and 
an intermediate station. Cause time , 30 miles from Durabmae is mentioned. This 
has been identified with Ancaster, where a Roman town is known, but this place 
is 7 miles too far cowards Lincoln and it seems more likely that another site near 
Little Ponton, south of Grantham, is intended. If so, the additional 4 % miles of 
the Itinerary distance may be accounted for by the short diversion from the main 
line of Ermine Street to and from this site, for all the subsequent stages of this 
Iter are correct within a mile or two of the true mileage, which speaks for its general 
accuracy'. 

For the continuation of Ermine Street to the Humber see 2d, p. 206. 
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25. The Fen Road. Uptqn-Peterborough-Denver ($2 miles) 1 -*■ »> * 

250-1. Branch Roads at Castor (5 miles) 4 

i races of a Roman road have for long been recognized crossing the Fens on a 
course from Peterborough through Whittlesea, March, and Nordclph to Denver, 
but the westward continuation of this route through Milton Park to Ermine 
Street was only found more recently with the help of air photography, 

In Milton Park the Roman road is particularly plain right across the golf links, 
where it appears as a low but distinct agger, 24 feet wide and j foot high, usually 
with small ditches on each side. Its direction from Peterborough is there tending 
slightly north of west, which takes it to Upton, a small hamlet to the north of 
Ailsworth, and not, as might have been expected, direct to the settlement of 
Dtmbrivat south of this. Its course is, however, so definitely shown by the agger 
that its route is here beyond any doubt, and must have been deliberately planned 
to connect primarily with King Street (26) and Ermine Street (*c) for northward 
traffic. Further, Durobrivae was served by a branch road (zjo) which leaves the 
other at right angles just inside the western edge of Milton Park, and this is also 
marked by a large agger across the fields to Love’s Hill, just east of Castor, usually 
50 feet wide and up to 5 feet high. This branch was dearly shown by air photo¬ 
graphs right on to its junction with Ermine Street at the north end of the Roman 
bridge over the Nenc, and it has been proved as buried under the tilth of the fields 
there, though it is not now visible. Just before this toad ascended Love's Hill 
another local branch (251) left it at right angles and proceeded south-east, with 
some bends, to the hank of the Nenc at a spot which mav, from its hollowed form, 
have been a dock or loading point for boats. It is very plain throughout as a low 
agger, usually 20 feet wide, though near the river terminal it widens to about 5 o feet 
across. These branches indicate the intensity' of the Roman occupation around 
Durobrivae, and other short connecting links could also be distinguished upon the 
air photographs of that district. 

Returning now’ to the main Fen Road (25), this continues to the west of Milton 
Park as a wide agger of 40 feet, crossing the Castor-MarhoJm road at Salter's Tree 
and continuing as an almost continuous line of hedgerows and field trackways, 
with many traces of the agger, to the southern end of Moore Wood, near Upton 
Church, where it would join King Street {26), and it probably continued in the 
same direction till it reached Ermine Street (2c), only | mile farther on, though no 
trace can be seen. 

In Milton Park it can readily be followed to the eastern side of the golf links, 
but is not yet known further on towards Peterborough, The remains near Whittle¬ 
sea point so clearly to Peterborough, however, that it is evident the two portions 
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were connected by a direct route through the city, probably with a crossing of 
the river somewhere ease of Fengatc, a district name now’ which may very well 
have its origin in a memory of this road. 

Beyond the river crossing, the old road is now represented by the striking 
alignment of Low Road, Stonald Road, and Basscnhally Road along the north 
side of Whitdesea, and it may be observed that the Cathedral appears prominently 
in the vista down the road eastward, showing that the road was making direct 
for the site of the city. Eastward its course is now obscured by houses, but was 
formerly traceable to the north of Eastrea and at Eldcrncll.* The road was formerly 
visible across the narrow strip of fen between Wluttlesea and Eastrea 200 yards 
to the north of the present road, continuing the line of Bassenhally Road, but its 
material was removed; and when it was broken up near Eldcrncll the toad was 
found to be composed of alternate layers of clay and gravel cemented together 
into a perfect, very hard, concrete, perhaps by the rusting of the iron in the gravel. 
Tree branches were found beneath it. 

From this point to the Old Bedford River near Denver its course has been 
ascertained, and is clearly shown upon the Ordnance Survey maps under the name 
Fen Causeway. It should, however, be emphasized that it is nothing like so obvious 
upon the ground as this title and the clearly-marked course suggest. It usually 
appears as a wide and gentle swelling in the arable land, often barely perceptible 
or so broad as to look like a natural ridge of ground. Nevertheless this is the 
Roman road, and under favourable conditions of ploughing its gravel can some¬ 
times be seen. Occasionally farm tracks use it, but in general the modern lay-out 
ignores it altogether, so that sometimes It can be seen close alongside an existing 
road which, on its high embankment, only increases the relative insignificance of 
the old road’s appearance. 

Front Eldcrncll the course runs nearly due cast to Grandford, north-west of 
March, where it curves southward for I mile before resuming its eastward course 
through Westry Farm, past the northern outskirts of March, through Rodham 
Farm, to the bank of the Old Croft River, A mile north of Christchurch. Here it 
turns north-east and runs close beside the present road from Lots Bridge for 
z miles to Hill Farm. It continues in the same direction to Birchfield Farm, Nor- 
delph, and has been proved up to the Old Bedford River just beyond. Traces of 
the abutments of a bridge were examined by excavation near this point, 7 where 
the gravel of the toad was proved to be ij-i$ feet wide and 2-3A feet thick, no 
doubt thickened to consolidate the abutments. 
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26. King Street. Atlsworth-Ancaster, via Bourne 

(29I miles) 1 - *■ a - * 

Although Ermine Street (ae) was evidently die original main thorougltfatc from 
the south to the very important Roman centre at Lincoln, it appears that this 
second route, running almost due north from Dttrohrh'ae to Bourne and thence 
north-west to iejoin Ermine Street at Ancastcr, was also constructed at an early 
date. Its purpose was perhaps to skirt the Fens more closely and to make contact 
m ith the Roman canal, the Car Dyke, which comes very close to it south of Bourne. 

Not visible near its southern junction with Ermine Street, which must have 
been near Castor railway station, it is first seen on the east of Upton Church, as an 
agger jo feet wide; then for over 1 mile it forms the western boundary of Moore 
Wood and Ailswotth Heath, with a parish boundary following it. The agger is 
finely seen in places although much overgrown, and where best preserved is 
35 feet wide and 3 feet high. At the north end of the heath the road from Upton 
joins it, and from this point almost to Bourne roads still follow it, the direction 
being nearly due north and remarkably well preserved. At first the road is much 
raised, by 5-6 feet in places, but this is not apparent after the first mile or so. After 
crossing the railway the road has to traverse a wide belt of low-lying ground to 
West Deeping, and it does so now by a series of innumerable small bridges, the 
Lolham Bridges. Such difficult ground makes it all the more remarkable that the 
alignment has been so well preserved, probably on account of the exceptionally 
firm causeway provided by the Roman road. Beyond West Deeping the road 
becomes an obvious causeway again, and after 1 mile its form is very striking a 
large agger 40 feet wide and 6 feet high with a wide and deep fosse along its western 
side, continuing thus for 3X miles to the river crossing at Kate’s Bridge north of 
Baston. Parish boundaries have followed the road almost continuously from 
Ailsworth Heath to this point. The road is dead straight from West Deeping and 
is a fine specimen of Roman engineering. The present road bends round the west 
side of Park Wood before reaching Thurlby, and this may well be a later distortion 
though no trace of it can be seen in the fields upon the iilignment. After Thurlby 
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the present road again follows the line until Elsca Wood is reached just before 
Bourne. Here the present road bends eastward, but the agger can be seen continuing 
through the wood, 27 feet wide and i feet high, on a line which would bring it 
into Bourne at the Castle site. 

North of Bourne the road divides, one route going north-west to Ancaster (26) 
and the other due north to Sleaford {260). The Ancaster road has only been identi¬ 
fied recently and, as it is strictly aligned, it was evidently the more important road 
designed to rejoin the main route of Ermine Street (2c) at Ancaster. 

The exact route out of Bourne is not known, but the alignment has been traced 
from Cawthorpc Hall, 1 mile north of the town, almost due north-west. A short 
piece of lane past the Hall marks it, and then another lane past Hanthorpe where 
the agger is visible, 30 feet w’ide and 1-2 feet high* Hedgerows mark it near Stain- 
field, and then the western edge of Thorny Wood and Callan's Lane Wood just 
beyond, the agger lying inside rhe edge of the wood, 27 feet wide and 1 foot high. 
Farther on again at Temple Wood, near Hawthorpc, the western edge of the wood 
is again close to the line but the ridge appears faintly in the fields outside it. Just 
beyond Lenton a road takes up the line and the agger appears clearly in places, 
30 feet wide anti 2 feet high. At a high point r mile beyond Lenton a very slight 
turn more to the north is made, and lanes follow the line almost continuously to 
Ancaster. The route lies 4 mile to the west of Sapperton and Bracebv, and, as it 
happens, this involves the road following the course of shallow valleys, which it 
does on a slightly twisting route to suit the ground, but the general alignment is 
maintained pretty closely, The road tends to be terraced and is about 20 feet wide, 
though the present lane is only a metalled track. 

At Ropsley Heath it crosses a Romanised trackway (58b) leading from Grantham 
to Donington, and the line of the road seems to have been altered here, for the 
two portions now meet the trackway f mile apart although probably continuous 
when first laid out. After running straight on the alignment for 1 mile to Haydour 
Warren the present road diverges to the east of some quarries, to rejoin the line 
just beyond, but a trace of the ridge remains in the field beyond the farm buildings, 
showing that the alignment was followed continuously, and then the last mile is 
dead straight and raised 1-2 and later 2-3 feet, until at Copper Hill, 4 mile south 
of Ancaster, it falls into Ermine Street (2c). 
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260. Marekam Lane. Bou rne-Sle aeor d (1$ miles ) 1 

The first part of this road, from Bourne to near Aslackby, has the winding appear¬ 
ance of a trackway, but the later parts are aligned and it is dearly a Roman road. 
The general direction of the winding portion is the same, due north, as the other, 
and since it is considerably raised it is very likely to have been adapted by the 
engineers as part of their road. Near Aslackby the straight portion begins, as a 
narrow lane which now appears more winding than in fact it is, and, although 
this now joins the main road by a right-angled elbow, the ridge of the older road 
can be seen going straight on across the nest field to make a continuous route 
with the road southward. The lane now shows no sign of an agger until at Thrcek- 
ingham it crosses the east—west Romanized trackway (58b), but after this it takes 
on the full appearance of a Roman road, very straight and well raised, usually 
by 1—2 feet. It is here crossing some low-lying fen-like country and it makes two 
slight changes of direction, at Asworby Thorns and just before Sleaford. Near the 
latter point the modern road turns off to the west, but the old line is marked by 
a hedgerow and track, with traces of the agger, which approaches the river Sick 
1 mile to the east ot the town. Parish boundaries follow the road continuously 
from rhreekingham to Sleaford. Beyond the river a very straight well-raised road 
continues across Leas high am Moor to Leasingham, miles on, but the destination 
of the Roman road is uncertain beyond Sleaford; it is thought that it may have 
turned eastward across the fens towards Homcas tie or \\ nod hall Spa to link up 
with the roads on the Wolds. 
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2d. Ermine Street. Lincoln-The Humber. (32 miles) 1 

When everything is considered, this section of Ermine Street must be one of the 
most magnificent in the whole of Britain, rivalled only by Adding Dyke {4c) in 
Dorset, and, unlike the Dyke, which is disused, it still remains a thorougltfatc 
almost throughout its 52 miles, much of it a fine main road which yet maintains 
its highly raised appearance and Roman character to a quite remarkable degree. 

The road has, too, a most impressive start from Lincoln, for it issues from the 
Newport Arch, the original north gate of the city, just as it did in Roman days, 
This gate has the distinction of being the only archway of truly Roman con¬ 
struction that still spans a public thoroughfare in this country, and it is with no 
small thrill that one drives a modern car through this ancient gateway, There are 
now two archways remaining, the larger one for wheeled traffic ind a smaller 
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and lower arch upon the cast side for foot passengers. Originally this was balanced 
by another on the west, but the site of it was built upon, though this building has 
now been cleared and the springers of the arch can be seen in the surviving 
masonry* Both are round arches, and the level of the footway, which has to sink 
to get headroom under the arch, shows how much the ground level has risen 
since Roman times* 

Beyond the gate Ermine Street stretches endlessly ahead, so straight that in the 
first 2$ miles only one tiny wobble in its line can really be detected and that for 
but a few yards. The road is tremendously raised, presenting for the first 8 miles 
or so a great embankment jo feet wide and j-G feet high, which can be well seen 
because it runs for the most part across open rolling country. As so often where 
these roads are especially bold and raised there is no reason here to require a road 
to be raised for adequate drainage, and it seems that the colossal labour involved 
must have been expended for some other definite reason, either for look-out or 
to impress the natives. Parish boundaries follow the toad continuously for the 
first i y miles, but are absent from that point onwards. 

At 3 J miles from Lincoln, near North Carlton, a branch road (28) leaves Ermine 
Street to the north-west. This is at first a substantial agger, 4 1 feet wide and 1 feet 
high, carrying a cart track, bur it is completely dwarfed bv Ermine Street where 
the two meet, though its line across the fields is quite easily seen as one approaches 
it. The agger has at first been cut away upon the north side, but a little farther on 
is still perfect, and a hedgerow follows its crest. After ti miles it joins Till Bridge 
Lane, which then follows the alignment to the crossing of the river Trent at 
Littleborough. The purpose of this branch was to give an approach to York with¬ 
out the necessity of the Humber crossing, and as such it will more properly be 
considered with the roads of the North in Volume II. 

Ermine Street continues with the same magnificence, generally 45 feet wide and 
3-4 feet liigh, right on to the 16th mile front Lincoln, where it ceases to be followed 
by the main road, that here diverges to Brigg. But though now a minor road the 
agger continues to show the same proportions right on to Broughton. The road 
is now metalled although narrow, but it is noticeable how the roads that cross it 
now have priority of traffic, as shown by the grass triangles at the junctions. At 
Broughton a very short piece has gone out of use where two roads join, but a 
footpath maintains the line with traces of the agger. More important modern roads 
join the alignment again at and after Broughton, and, just beyond, near Haver- 
holme House, the long alignment from Lincoln ends and a very' slight turn more 
to the west is made. The point lies just where the road is leaving the liigh ground 
to approach the Humber, and it is the natural place to make an adjustment of the 
line for the approach to die crossing. The dimensions of the road continue un¬ 
altered upon the new line, generally 45 feet wide and 4-5 feet high. After passing 
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Appleby the main road turns off to Winterton, but the Roman toad continues 
very plainly in the same line, with a narrow metalled road upon it and wide grass 
verges. This part is raised at first 1-3 feet and later 3-4 feet, and then the road to 
Winteringham rejoins it. Mere the Roman road appears to make a slight divergence 
to the east and back again past Winteringham Grange, on the course of the present 
road, which is somewhat raised. Just beyond the Grange it ceases to be traceable 
across low-lying ground in the last 1,400 yards to the Humber, which it evidently 
approached at Winteringham Haven, a suirable point from which a ferry could 
be worked to Brough on rhe opposite shore, where the continuation of the toad 
is dearly traceable in a north-westerly direction on its way to York (2e), 

This route is, as it were, duplicated by an old trackway, known locally as Middle 
Street, which follows the crest of the western escarpment all the way from Lincoln 
to near Scunthorpe at a distance of a mile or so, never more than 2 miles, to the 
west of Ermine Street, Many Roman sites lie near it and it may well have been 
used by local trathe, though it seems unlikely that such a nearby road would have 
been maintained officially when the main highway was available. 
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27. Lincoln-Burgh-lis-Marsh (36 miles) 1 > s 

From the east gate of Lincoln a main road was kid out, apparently with the dual 
purpose of giving direct access to the Wolds district to the north-east, and then, 
by swinging round through east to south-east, to approach the northern shore of 
the Wash at a point almost opposite the terminus of Peddars Way (33) at Holme 
on the Norfolk coast, with the clear suggestion of a ferry connection between 
them. 

Leaving Lincoln by the Wragby Road the alignment is followed rigidly, slightly 
east of north-east, for 6 miles to Longworth, as a fine raised road 3-4 feet high, 
and parish boundaries accompany it. Just before the railway crossing is reached, 
the present road diverges slightly to the south and the alignment is marked by a 
hedgerow with clear traces of the agger, running behind the houses of the village 
to the point where a stream crosses it. Just beyond this the main road comes on 
to the line again as far as Buffington, it is very probable that a north-easterly 
branch (272) led off here through Holton to the Wolds. On the main route (27) 
the course for the next 3 miles is doubtful, until at £ mile north of Wragby a lane 
marks the commencement of the new alignment, pointing south of cast and 
designed to skirt the southern edge of the higher Wolds. After an interval off mile 
a straight lane running for 2 miles south of Panton marks it, not usually much 
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raised but showing in places a clear aggtr 30 feet wide and up to a feet high. Again, 
beyond Sotby a wide green lane marks it for 3! miles upon the same alignment, 
showing remains of the agger of similar size. Between these two lengths there is 
no trace upon the direct alignment, but the reason is plain, for the same agger is 
dearly visible in a green Jane along a ridge diverging a little southward from the 
line, evidently to avoid low ground between Sotby and Lower Sturton. Parish 
boundaries follow the road almost continuously along these lanes, from Panton 
to near Bclchford, including the divergence. 

At the end of the straight lane the certain traces end for 3 miles, past Belchford 
to near Tctford, where hedgerows and a green lane, and then parts of ihc village 
street, mark it, but beyond Tetford Church the remains cease again and nothing 
can be seen for 4! miles until, at a turning on the Spilsby-Alford road \ mile west 
of L'lcebv Cross, a hedgerow with a trace of the agger marks the line upon a new 
alignment now directed south-east to Burgh-le-Marsh. The country between 
Tetford and this point is broken and hilly, and it may well be that some local 
modifications of the line were made which would render the discover}' of the lost 
portion more difficult. From the inn at UJceby a fine straight length of road for 
al miles represents it past Skendleby, raised generally 2-3 feet, and, where the 
modern road turns off, a lane continues on the line with distinct traces of the agger t 
30 feet wide and 1-2 feet high, passing the western edge of Wclton High Wood. 
Then beyond Candlesbv Hill a hedgerow in the same line marks it up to the east 
side of the grounds of \Yclton vicarage, but beyond this there is no trace until, on 
the north-western outskirts of Burgh-le-Marsh, the lane leading back to Orby 
marks the fine for \ mile into Burgh. This is the last certain portion of the align¬ 
ment, which if continued beyond Burgh would have crossed the marshes to the 
coast. It is perhaps significant that the last part of this crossing would be exactly 
represented by the road beside Cow Bank Drain, past Seacroft station, which is 
continued by a parish boundary right to the coast, il miles to the south of Skegness. 
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270. High Street. Horncastle-Soutii Ferriry (3Si miles) 1 

Roman walled settlements existed at Horncastle and Caistor, and occupation has 
been proved at South Ferriby, where there was probably another crossing of the 
Humber, and it is evident that direct communication along the Wolds would have 
been required. Tins w’ould already have existed to some extent, for an old trackway 
known as High Street runs throughout the length of the Wolds. This is generally 
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winding in direction, but shows some evidence of straightening and construction 
in places, and as it was clearly- used for Roman traffic it merits inclusion here. It 
is, from its nature, generally a ridge way following the highest ground, and in the 
central part of its course, from Burgh on Bain, south of Ludford, to Caistor, 
parish boundaries follow it for a long distance continuously. The road is some¬ 
times well raised and this is particularly striking to the north of Ludford, where 
there is an obvious agger 56 feet wide and 2-3 feet high. From this part northward 
to beyond Caistor it tends to run in straight lengths, and again beyond Melton 
Ross to near Worlaby, after which it skirts the edge of the steepening escarpment 
all the way to the end of the ridge at South Ferriby. 
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271. Caistor-North Kelsey (4^ miles) 1 

A Roman walled site has been proved in the western centre of the town of Caistor, 
a place which lies just below the high-level Romanized trackway High Street (270). 
From it a true aligned roadway runs due west across the ffat country as far as the 
fenland at North Kelsey. It is a raised road, generally 36 feet wide and 1-2 feet 
high, and follows the same alignment throughout, much of it with a parish 
boundary. What happened at North Kelsey is not yet known, but there arc some 
indications of alignments of roads or parish boundaries on the west of the fens 
up to Ermine Street which may represent a continuation, 
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272. BtJlXINGTON— SiXhiiXS—GrAINTHORPE (23! miles) 1 

273. Stixwould-Hemingbt-Tathwell-Salti-leetby (24! miles) 

Two minor routes of possible Roman origin have been traced north-eastwards 
across the Wolds towards the coast, crossing on the way the ridgeway High Street 
(270) and the Lincoln-Burgh-le-Marsh road (27), The first is indeed an apparent 
extension of the north-cast alignment of tills road from Lincoln, which we have 
seen to turn eastward after Bullington, past Wragby, to skirt the southern end of 
the Wolds. From Bullington a series of lanes does continue the general direction 
of the Lincoln line north-eastward through Holton for y miles to Gollow, near 
East Torrington. Lancs and footpaths, not at all straight, may perhaps link this 
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part, up the slopes of the Wolds, to Sijthills, where another road line in the same 
general direction begins. This runs for a miles to Ludford, then a footpath to 
Great Tows continues the line, though across arable land without traces, then 
lanes continue it pretty directly towards Ludborough, and from just south of this 
a nearly straight line of lanes is traceable by Fulstow Grange and W rag ho! me to 
Graintitorpc on the coast, which is followed throughout by the wapentake boun¬ 
dary and by parish boundaries. It must be admitted that parts of the route as 
shown by the existing roads are far from straight, but it is the general direction 
which has the chief significance, and further evidence in the twisty portions may 
await discovery. 

The other toad (273) shows well in its early stage by a straight alignment of 
hedgerows and lanes from Furze Hill near Stixwould past Edlington Scrubbs, east 
of Horsington, to Hcmingby, followed throughout by parish boundaries, and 
then by roads in straight lengths to near Scamblesby. After dimbing the Wolds 
at Caw' kwell, and turning a sharp angle on the highest point in distinctly Roman 
style, a long succession of almost straight roads carries on the route through 
Tathwdl, Kenwick Bar (a miles south of Louth) and Grimoldby to the coast 
at Salt fleet by; parish boundaries follow it from Kenwick to near Saltfleetby. On 
this route the road is often much raised, by 2-$ feet, and, especially to the south¬ 
west of Tathwell, it has the appearance of being on an ancient agger. This is also 
the case on the straight portion south-west of Hemingby, where it is partly a 
disused lane yet distinctly raised. It was probably continued south-westward near 
Strxwould on the edge of the fens, and may have had a connection through Wood- 
hall Spa and North Kyme with the Sleaford road (z6o), but this is uncertain. 
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Chapter 6 

LONDON TO EAST ANGLIA 
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(i) The East Anglian Network 

Roman occupation in southern East Anglia at least was considerable and 
widespread, and a rather close network of roads was designed to serve it. The 
principal road (3) was of course the main route connecting London, through 
Chelmsford, with the old tribal capital of the Trinobantcs at Colchester {Camtdo- 
d«am >), soon convened into an important Roman town and the centre of a eolonia, 
or district of land allotments for time-expired soldiers. This road was then con¬ 
tinued northward to the next tribal capital, of the Iccni, at Caistor St Edmund, the 
predecessor of Norwich, whose walled sice, situated in open country, is still plainly 
visible, and the road is largely in use to-day as the main road between these cities. 
From Chelmsford another main route (33) ran northward through West Suffolk, 
going by Braintree and Long Melford to Txworth, near Bury St Edmunds, and 
then, known as Peddars Way, tearing more to the north-west upon a very direct 
course which is clearly traceable right to the coast at Holme next the Sea near 
Hunstanton, from whence there was probably a ferry connection across the mouth 
of die Wash with the roads of Lincolnshire. 

These were the most important roads of the region, but another road (30) tan 
north-eastward from London, crossing rhe river Lea near Clapton and traceable 
on a very direct course to Great Dunmow, where it connected with the principal 
east-west road, now known as Stane Street (3a), which connected Colchester and 
the coast direct to the road centre at Braughing on Ermine Street (2). Through 
Dunmow, too, came a north-westerly road from Chelmsford (300) which con¬ 
nected with the Cambridgeshire roads at the Roman town in Great Chcsterford. 

Local roads near Colchester led south-westward through Easthorpc {320), 
southward through Shrub End (321), and north-west ward ro Long Melford (322) 
on the northern main road (33). The so-called Via Dcvana (24) through Cambridge 
is traceable only to Ridge well, near Clare, and perhaps to Sible Hcdingham, but 
was almost certainly continued south-eastward to Colchester where traces of what 
is probably its eastern end have been noted. From it, at Wixoc, a north-easterly 
road (34) is traceable through Clare and Long Melford to a point near Needham 
Market, inland from Ipswich, where at Baylham there was a Roman settlement 
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and road junction on the main north-eastern road (3), and the route continued 
north-eastward to Peascnhall, near Yoxford. There seems also to have been a 
secondary route from Baylham, a little to the south of this, through Barham to 
Wickham Market (340). 

North of this the roads so far discovered arc few and somewhat fragmentary. 
Peascnhall was connected north-westward by a road (35) to Pul ham St Mary on 
the main route (3)* A road to the east of this (36) led northward from Hales worth 
through Bungay towards Norwich, and there seems to have been a short link 
road (360) between the tribal capital at Caistor St Edmund and the river below 
Norwich. Then there is only an east-west road {38) from the Broad!and area at 
Small burgh (though doubtless originating at a coastal port), through Marsham, 
BawdcsweM, and near Castle Acre, to join the Fen Causeway (a5) at or near Denver, 
and a short piece of northern road (39) from Toftrees to the coast west of Holkham 
Park, in the whole of north Norfolk. 

The north-western main route (33) was connected at Ixworth south-eastwards 
{330) through Bildeston, probably to Stratford St Maty, for Colchester, on the 
other main route (3), and also north-eastward (33 r) through East Hiding to 
Attleborough, connecting with a cross-route (37) which we shall see probably 
existed to link the main north-eastern road (3) with the Icknield Way (333) and 
Cambridge. From East Hading, too, a toad ran due west (332) through Santon 
Warren, past Roman sites, to the edge of the fens at Hockwold. Lastly, Icknield 
IS'ay (333)* although in origin a prehistoric track, was evidently used during this 
period and served as a parallel road to the west of Fcddars Way (33). 

In studying the roads of this region we shall find that a curious and unexplained 
characterisdc is the apparent poverty of their construction compared with those 
we have followed elsewhere. Except upon Peddars Way (33) north of Lxworth, 
the eastern main road (3), and Stane Street (32), and perhaps in a few other sections, 
it is rare to find much evidence of an agger, and when the road has gone derelict 
all traces of it seem to vanish entirely, showing apparently that there can have 
been little metalling or embankment to remain as traces scattered in the fields 
when ploughing has been at work. This makes the task of investigating lost 
portions of the roads all the more difficult. 

It will be observed that no roads have been mentioned in the south of Essex, 
to the south-east of the Chelmsford main road (3). There is indeed one short length 
of road (31) leading inland from the Saxon Shore fort of Otbona near Bradwcll 
on Sea that can be recognized as Roman. Others there must have been, and all too 
many have indeed been suggested, but they cannot be regarded as certainly Roman 
and for the present they have not been included here. Essex has been somewhat 
unfortunate in certain of the contributions that have been made towards the study 
of its roads, and which have introduced an element of confusion into the matter. 
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It has been thought best not to include the routes proposed by these in the present 
work until such time as local workers have obtained clear proof that some of these 
roads are indeed Roman. 


(ii) The Great Road. London to Colchester, 

and Branches 

3a, The Great Road. London-Chelmsford (29} miles) 1 

In considering the development of the toads in the London area we have seen 
that the eastward route crossed the river Lea at Old Ford, A mile to the north of 
Bow Bridge, which is on a road of later origin, and that a direct road probably 
led from London Bridge through Aldgatc to Old Ford, though remains of it have 
not yet been traced, joining there with the earlier and direct western road (20) 
that ran through Bethnal Green and by Old Street to join the main -western route 
(4) along Oxford Street. 

The crossing-place at Iceland Wharf, Old Ford, has been well established, and 
from it the eastern road ran north-eastward through Stratford, though its course 
through Forest Gate and Manor Park appears to be slightly distorted from the 
true line. However, after crossing the river Roding its course through Uford and 
Seven Kings to Chad well Heath is remarkably well preserved, the only deviation 
from a straight line occurring where the crossing of the railway at Seven Kings 
station has caused an alteration. At Chad well Heath a slight turn to the east 
occurs, and then at Romford the present road evidently deviates a little to the 
south of the true line, and the course of the Roman road is uncertain. 

Evidently a new alignment more to the north-east commences here, the change 
occurring on low ground perhaps because an intermediate station, Duroislum t was 
sited there, and this is clearly shown 2 miles farther on at Gallows Corner, but the 
intermediate course has not yet been proved. Front Gallows Corner the main road 
takes up the line, and through Harold Wood parish boundaries follow the road, 
the alignment for the 4! miles from there to Brentwood being striking and typical 
although the road Is throughout so widened and modernized that no other traces 
of its origin can be looked for. After Harold Wood the route at long last reaches 
something like open country. 

On high ground at the east side of Brentwood a fresh alignment more to the 
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north-east seems to have been commenced, though for the first z miles through 
Shenficld to Mountnessing the road is now much distorted. After this it follows 
the alignment closely to high ground on the north-east side of Ingatestone, where 
a turn yet more to the north-east occurs, though the road winds somewhat through 
Margaretting, possibly to avoid low ground on the south. From here to Widfoid 
on the outs hi res of Chelmsford it is now a great dual-carriageway road which has 
effaced all ancient character except its straightness. 

At Widford a fresh alignment slightly more to the east begins and is closely 
followed into and beyond Chelmsford, This was a settlement, Caesaropiagus, of 
some importance as a half-way point to die primary centre, Colchester, and from 
it an important main road (33) diverged to the north, serving all the western part 
of East Anglia, where it is known as Pcddars Way, and leading eventually to the 
coast at the mouth of the Wash, perhaps with a ferry to Lincolnshire. 

Both the Antonine Iters V and IX follow this road, giving the mileage as a 8 
in V and as 31 in IX, in reasonably good agreement with the actual distance 
oi 29! miles, In IX an intermediate station, Durolitum , Is mentioned 1 j miles from 
London, which was perhaps at or near Romford. 
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3 b. The Great Road. Cheutsford-Cqlc hitter 
{17 miles to Marks Tev) 1 

With a few minor changes of line the whole of the road from Chelmsford follows 
a general north-easterly alignment, which was evidently designed to meet the 
already existing line of Stane Street (32) at Marks Tey, j miles to the west of 
Colchester, the combined routes then leading on to the city. 

The alignment through Chelmsford is continued to high ground at Springfield 
on the eastern outskirts and, near the junction of the by-pass, a slight turn mote 
to the east is made, followed by similar turns near Bo reham and Hog wells, but 
the road is very straight between the turns which occur on high points. Just cast 
of Hatfield Pevcrel a more decided turn back to the north-cast is made, and the 
road is very straight right on through Witham, considerably raised at many points 
by 2-3 feet and of typical appearance. On high ground 1 mile beyond Withain it 
turns slighdy east again and is very straight to near Kelvedon, being again much 
raised, by 1-3 feet and in places up to j feet. In Kelvedon a turn to the north-east 
and In i mile another more to the east is made, evidently to keep away from the 
river Blackwater until a convenient crossing-place is reached. Then the final align- 
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ment through Feering to Marks Tey begins and is dosely followed for these 4 miles, 
although most of it is now a dual-carriageway road which has obliterated all 
ancient features. From it, i 4 miles beyond Peering, a branch road (320) forks 
eastward through Easthorpe to connect with Colchester from the south-west. 

From Marks Tey the combined roads (3 and 3a) continue eastward upon the 
alignment of 32 which commenced at Coggeshall, and at Gopford (Stanway) where 
the small Roman River is crossed a slight turn to the north-cast is made, and this 
is followed to Lexden Heath. 

In the past there has been much confusion in the writings of antiquaries between 
the remains of Roman roads near Colchester and the lines of the defensive dykes 
which appear to the south and west of the city. Fortunately, recent work has 
greatly clarified the matter and these earlier suggestions need not now' detain us. 
The most important road evidence was found by excavations in the grounds of 
the Grammar School, situated on the south side of Lexden Road, in the south¬ 
western outskirts of the Roman city area, 1 These showed very dear remains of a 
substantial main road in triple form, obviously a part of the principal road from 
London which w t c ate following, together with a branch road joining it from the 
north-west. The main road was 57 feet wide overall, with the central roadway 
ij feet wide and supported by timber kerbs at a level above the side spaces; it was 
very solidly built upon a foundation bed of red gravel, perhaps to secure drainage 
above the subsoil, and with a layer of pebbles firmly grouted into its surface; then 
came a core of pebble conglomerate in a matrix of washed loam, and finally a 
surface layer of pebbles rolled and grouted into sand, a very substantial and well- 
built roadway. The side spaces were made up with sand or loam subsoil mixed 
with cement, and had a pebble surface. The construction of the branch road was 
similar but it was of single track only. 

The direction of this toad is of considerable interest, for it pointed to the 
south-east and not, as one would expect, to the fine Balkernc Gate, the western 
entrance to the Roman Colonia or walled city area. 1 ' 1 Thus it is probable that 
the road, although of late first century date in its present substantial form, was 
originally constructed upon this alignment before the Colonia was established, in 
the days of the earlier conquest, and was afterwards linked to the Gate by a spur 
road, of which some traces have been found. 

It is now quite clear that the toad from London followed the course of the 
present road through Stanway and Lexden, where traces of a north-westerly road, 
presumably the end of the road from Cambridge (24)5 have been found near Iron 
Latch Lane, joining this route at the large pit called King Cod’s Kitchen. On 
Lexden Heath, dose to this junction, a turn to nearly due east is made, and then 
in | mile to south-east, these turns occurring at the points where the road passes 
through the defensive dykes; the last alignment takes the road through the gram- 
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mar school site. Jus: beyond this, and close to the spur road to the Gate, It must 
have been joined, and probably crossed, by a road coming from the south-west 
through Shrub End (321) and leading towards the crossing of the river Colne at 
the North Bridge. The main road must have continued to the East Bridge, but 
its course is not known. 

The Antonine Iters V and IX both follow this road, giving the distance as 24 
in V and 21 in II Y, in reasonably good agreement with the actual distance of 22 
miles. In IX an intermediate station, CaM/tia/T/, is mentioned, 9 miles from 
Colchester {Camuloihmitm) and 12 from Chelmsford, which must be at or neat 
Kelvedon, although Roman finds would suggest that Rivcnliall, 1 miles to the 
south-west, is more likely. 

For the continuation of this road to Baylham and Caistor St Edmund (Vtnta 
Icemnw!) (next Norwich) see 3c and 3d, pp, 233 and 236. 
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30. London (ClaptonJ-Great Dunmow (30I miles) 5 >* 

A well-made gravel road was found on the east side of the river Lea opposite 
Clapton at a depth of 6 feet below the modern surface. Its course appears to have 
crossed the Lea Canal 184 yards south-east of Pond Lane Bridge, east of the elec¬ 
tricity works, and then the river Lea just to the east of a sharp S-bcnd where there 
is a hard bottom once used as a ford. A Roman sarcophagus was found beside 
this route where it reaches the streets of Clapton, and it probably joined the 
eastern toad (20) somewhere near Shoreditch, These finds give certainty to the 
earlier portion of this road, for there is little enough of it now to be secu for a 
long distance. Probably Leabridge Road represents it from Leyton Green to 
Whlpps Cross, and on to Snaresbrook; then, from the crossing of the river Roding, 
Roding Lane South and North, followed for a rime by a parish boundary, seem 
to mark it to the grounds of Ckybury Hall, and then the road from Broom Hill 
through Chigwell towards Abridge. At Rolls Park, beyond Chigwcll, round which 
the present road curves, there seems to be an indication of the alignment along a 
hedgerow in the park, and then the road continues fairly direct to Abridge, near 
which the Roding must have been crossed again. It is likely that a short piece of 
the Abridge—Theydon Bois road between two bends J mile to the north of Abridge 
marks it, and then a hedgerow and a footpath past Hydes. At Hobbs Cross, just 
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beyond a lane takes up the same line for i mile to Mount End, and then again 
lor f mile to Ongar Park Wood, where a hedgerow continues the line up to the 
wood when the lane beats away. After an Interval of a miles a short piece of farm 
ane from \\ ardens and the road through Bovinger for i mile come on the same 
a ignment, as do also two short lengths to the south and north-east of Little Laver 
and then there is no trace for a* miles to Ayihorpe Roding, Here the alignment 
becomes plaudy marked by the existing road for 4 miles through High Roding 
to within a mile of Great Dunmow. For the first mile or so the road is somewhat 

distorted but thereafter it is notably straight, until at Olives the last 4- mile into 
Uunmow js lost. 
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Chelmsford (Little Waltham)~Great Chesterford 
(24 miles) 1 


This road provided a north-westerly route from Chelmsford, forking from the 
principal northern road (33) at Little Waltham, 3* miles out. For the first zi miles 

“* rr’r dC w- !T ™ y Z rc P rttcnted by parts of the present road south 
and north of Great Waltham and then by a line of hedgerows continuing the same 

hne to the west of Howe Street towards Ford End, where the present road appears 
to mark it again and is somewhat raised between large ditches. After a doubtful 
i mile another raised piece continues it to Hounslow Green, and the course on 
to Barnston seems to be adapted to follow the hillside as a terraceway above a 
\ ° n th ^ westl brum Barnston a single alignment is pretty closely followed 
right on to Dunmow, where the road direct from London (Clapton) (30) joins k 
and the Stane Street (32) from Braughing to Colchester crosses. M ’' 

From Dunmow High Street, which forms part of its line, the route was appar¬ 
ently continued by a hne ot footpaths, a little to the west of the present TWd 
road to Parsonage Down, where the broad derelict strip of an obvious old road 
now has a scries of garden plots and old cottages strung along it, rejoining the 
p -esent road nca, the loot of the h II before reaching Dnck Street The neat a ^ 
past Great Easton are doubtful, but beyond Hamsters Hall the road follows a 
reasonably straight course and is at first noticeablv raised bv a-t feet The 
westerly bend through Monk Street is probably a diversion, and the last part of 

the read into pasted is a typically straight switchback showing a complete 
indifference for the contours. 6 t-ompiete 
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Part of the main street of Thaxted, past the church, bears die name of Watling 
Street, which must surely witness to an early tradition of the presence of a road 
of that sort despite its inconspicuousness. One mile to the north, just east of 
Higham’s Farm, the alignment of the road at last becomes very clear, as a line 
of hedgerows with a parish boundary, though there is no trace of an agger or 
metalling, which seems to indicate that the road was of slight construction. Then 
a lane, not at all raised, continues the line right on to Radwinter. 

Here the straight road turns slightly to the west of north for { mile, and then, 
near Lower House where the modern road turns eastward, a hedgerow continues 
in the same direction for a few yards until another pointing north-west along a 
slight ridge marks the beginning of the new alignment direct to Great Chesterford. 
Near Stocking Green a cart track follows it, and to the west of the farmhouse, 
which stands upon the road, the agger can be seen as an overgrown strip, 27 feet 
wide and r foot high. A line of hedgerows continues to mark it nearly to St Aylotts, 
making this well-marked portion some a£ miles long, and then there seems to 
be no trace of the road for 4J miles across rather broken country until a lane in 
Great Chesterford marks its approach to the south gate of the Roman town. 3 
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31. Bra DWELL ON Sea -Otboaa (2 miles) 1 

On the headland at the southern side of the estuary of the river Blackwater is the 
site of one of the forts erected as a defence against the Saxon raiders. Its name 
was Ofko/ia, called later by the Saxon seniors Yrhancester, and its remains are now 
chiefly marked by the ancient chapel of St Peter standing within the fort and built 
with materials derived from it. 

A road runs direct from the fort south-westward to the village of Bradwell, 
following the highest ground between the marshes to north and south; from its 
obvious connection with the fort this straight piece of road cannot be otherwise 
than Roman in origin though it presents no special features and is not raised, No 
doubt it continued much farther to the west and linked up with other roads, and 
it has even been suggested that it continued direct to London by an independent 
course. All this, however, must be regarded as quite conjectural, for, unfortunately, 
the most striking feature of the roads in this part of Essex is their indirectness, 
with frequent right-angled corners, showing plainly that they cannot be part of 
any such direct road. 
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32. Stane Street. Bra ughing-Colchester (j8| miles) 1 

Leaving Ermine Street (2) just to the south of Braughing railway station, this 
well-marked mad follows a very direct course almost due east throughout, 
although it is laid on a number of relatively short alignments to suit the ground! 
For the first miles its course is disused and is now represented by a line of 
hedgerows and parish boundary; at the end of this section, where the modern 
road rejoins it at Horse Cross, the agger can be dearly seen in the little triangular 
copse, 27 feet wide and 1 foot high, with the copse bank along its southern side 
and abundant traces of its gravel metalling are visible. The road onward to Little 
Hadham is now rather sunken but the alignment is well preserved, and bevond 
the village it is in parts considerably raised. About 1 mile west of Bishop’s Stordord 
a turn is made slightly north of east, at a high point, and this takes the road across 
rhe Stort valley a little to the north of the town, on a line marked by Crickctfield 
Lane and Parsonage Lane. The latter bears south-eastward again, and where k 
rejoins the main road at the top of the ascent from the valley the major alignment 
almost due east is resumed, and continues with small modifications almost to 
Dunmow. The road is noticeably raised at many points, often by 2-3 feet, and 
it follows relatively high ground except where streams had to be crossed.’It Is 
evident that small changes in the alignment were permitted at a number of points 
as at Takeley and west of Dunmow, no doubt to suit the ground 

Beyond the crossing of the river Che I me the Stane Street continues upon its 
easterly course and it seems probable that it was so laidfrom the western approach 
to Dunmow, its route through the town being partly represented by Mill Lane 
and a footpath down to the river. After climbing out of the valley, where its course 
has been deepened into a cutting, it continues very straight and raised 1-2 feet 
over the high ground, though it is a little distorted at the crossing of the Stcbbine 
Brook-A mde farther on it reaches the river Ter and for the next 1* miles through 
Blake End it follows short straights designed to suit the low ground, after which 
another long alignment, to the north of east, is followed to and through Braintree 
where the main northern road (33) is crossed. On high ground 1 mile bevond 
Braintree another turn to south of east is made, and this is closely followed to a 
point i mile short of Coggcshall, where the direction changes again to north of 
east and is followed with very slight modifications for the rest of the wav to 
Co Chester. The alignments between Braintree and Coggcshall ate designed to 
follow the valley of the river Blackwater conveniently. The long main street of 
Coggcsnail preserves the alignment very accurately, and beyond the village the 

USUallj * ** W fe « sometimes 

At . larks Tc) the Great Road (3) from London joins it, but the alignments 
indicate clearly that Stane Street was the earlier of the two. 
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320. Easthorpe-Cqlchester, (yf miles) 1 

This is a short spur road linking the Great Road (3b) from a point i| miles east 
of Feering, through Easthorpe, direct to Colchester ( Cap: a l 5 Annum ) by a route 
miles to the south of the approach from Marks Tev. The alignment is well 
preserved by the existing lane for 3 miles to the crossing of the little Roman River, 
and for the first mile the road is slightly raised. Near Bockingham Hall the present 
road is diverted to the north for A mile, but hedgerows mark the alignment for 
part of this. The last part of the lane runs as a tcrraceway along the edge of a 
little valley, and a hollow continues the line down to the crossing of the Roman 
River, Beyond this the course is unmarked, but it must soon have joined the 
Shrub End-Colchester road (321) and so continued into Colchester. 
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321. Cqlchester-Shrub End (2 miles) 1 

A road has been clearly identified from air photographs, leading south-west from 
Colchester (C dtaithdunttm ) through Gosbecks Farm, Shrub End, passing close to 
the site of a Roman temple and other buildings near this farm. If continued in the 
same line north-eastward it would join the other roads near the grammar school. 
A section was excavated near the farm and disclosed a gravel roadway 24 feet 
wide and 18 inches thick between small ditches, though it had been much disturbed. 
Its course onward is unknown but might be represented by a line of lanes past 
Chest Wood to Layer Breton. 
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322. Colchester-Long Melford (i6i miles) 1 

Leaving Colchester ( Camulodamm ) by Nayland Road this route runs slightly west 
of north to Great Horkesley, following three distinct alignments. It is said to have 
been very clearly visible formerly over Horkesley Heath, and even now the road 
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is very obviously mised there, by 2^3 feet in parts. Beyond Horkesley the descent 
to the Stour valley i mile west of Nayland seems to be reasonably regarded as its 
continuation, but beyond this point its course is quite unknown for 5 miles until 
at Newton Lays, j mile west of Newton, a straight line of trackway and hedgerow 
continued then by a road for r mile to The Heath, Great Waldingfield, seems to 
mark it again upon an alignment to the north-west. This would take it through 
Acton and to the cast of Long Mdford, crossing road 34 near Bassetts Farm, to 
30m road 33 near Bridge Street. It must be admitted that much of this route is 
conjectural but it is supported by the earlier observations made on Horkesley 

Heath, and the direct southward connection from road 33 to Colchester is quite 
likely, ^ 
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(iii) Peddars Way 

(western East Anglia) and Branches 

33a, Chelmsfohd-Ixworth (42 miles) 1 -*>*■ * 


This is tire southern portion of the main northern Roman road in East Anriia 
known iarther on as Peddars Way, and it may well have been of equal or even 
greater importance than the London-Colchcster road (3) for it appears to have 
been planned to give direct access to the coast at the Wash, and may have been 
connected by a terry there with the roads of Lincolnshire through Burgh-lc- 

1 he road left lire centre of Chelmsford almost due north, and is at first repre¬ 
sented by Sou- Street, Rectory Unc, and then by a footpath, all i„ one alignment, 
until the Dumnotv Road comes on to the line 1 mile to the south of Broomfield 
through which it runs fairly straight to Little Waltham, the route being designed 
to keep along the west side of the Chclmcr valley. At Little Waltham a hedgerow 
and footpath mark .ts descent to the crossing at the village, and then a long align¬ 
ment begins which is followed closely for rt miles through Braintree to near 
Halstead. For the first al m.les to Little Lcighs the line is now somewhat distorted, 
but thereafter the road is very straight to Braintree. From Little Leighs to Young’s 
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End it is raised 2-3 feet over rather high ground, but further on it is not noticeably 
raised. 

After distortions through Braintree, where Stane Street (32) is crossed, it is 
again very straight, and raised i-z feet in parts. Braintree is placed so noticeably 
at the crossing of the two roads that it is of interest to observe that the modern 
signposts point not to ‘Braintree’ but to ‘Braintree X Roads’, an unusual signpost 
designation for a town. Four miles farther on, at Gosfield, the modern road leaves 
the alignment, which is at first unmarked by any traces beyond the stream crossing, 
but beyond the grounds of Gosfield Place a straight line of hedgerows and a foot¬ 
path mark it again for S. mile to near \\ hireash Green, 1 mile to the west of Hal¬ 
stead, and it is possible that the lane direct to the crossing of the river Colne at 
Doe’s Corner may be part of it. 

There is now a gap of 8 miles in which the course is unknown, and then the 
main road through Long Mclford to Bridge Street is taken to mark it; the road 
is on the same general line and is reasonably straight, being also noticeably raised, 
1-2 feet, where it crosses the highest ground near Bridge Street. At Long Mclford 
a road from \\ ixoc to Peasenhall, near Dunwieh (34), crosses it, and another (322) 
went south-eastward from near Bridge Street to Colchester. 

For 3 miles beyond Bridge Street the course is again uncertain, for the modern 
road through Alpheton is very twisting and cannot represent it, but after this, 
near Windsor Green, a new alignment almost due north commences, and for the 
next 2 miles the road is very typical, straight and distinctly raised, usually by 1-2 
feet. Then, at Bradficld Combust, the main road to Bury St Edmunds turns off 
and the line is continued by a lane, now rather sunken, but in another i mile this 
also turns off eastward at a right-angle, and the course is then lost for 1 mile 
through arable fields, though a lane runs dose to the line from the railway to a 
point cast of Little Wdnetham, where the alignment is again in use as a road for 
the next mile, to the cast of Rushbrookc, Just at the beginning of this length the 
alignment changes very slightly more to the east of north at a high point. The 
road is slightly raised in places but this is not very often noticeable, and it is now 
somewhat warped although generally direct. 

After this the present road bears off to the west and the line is represented for 
a short distance by a hedgerow, but then for the next ri miles through Rougham 
Park to near the Bury-Stowmarkct railway there is no trace. At the railway, how¬ 
ever, the line is marked by a fine archway with a hedgerow marking the course 
up to it from the south, although there is now no track to require this access, but 
this evidently marks an earlier route of some importance along the alignment. 
After Thurston Heath just beyond, the road remains in use for the remaining 
3 miles to lxworth, first as a lane, not at all raised, and then as a road, a little to 
the west of Pakenham. The road is very direct, though in the last mile to lxworth 
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it appears to run in a series of short straight lengths and it is not raised. 

For rhe continuation of this road, as Peddars Wav, to Holme next the Sea 
see 33b, p. zz 7 . 
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330. Bildeston-Ixworth (14 miles) i> * 

It IS very likely that this road led off from the main Celebestcr-Norwich load (3) 
at Stratford Sr Mary, following the valley of the river Brett through Hadlcieh 
where the present road may represent its course as a valley-side road. In the 
absence of more certain information it seems best, however, to start consideration 
o the route at Bildeston, beyond Hadlcigh, where it would have been crossed 
by the transverse road from Long Melford to Bavlham (34). 

From Bildeston it continues north-west as a valley-side road as far as Hitcham 
where it eaves the valley, and in another | mile it turns almost due north, assuming 
a properly aligned course, although this is now somewhat distorted for the first 

*. 1 hC rf)a f, IS 0O * unimportant ^ne, which winds slightly though the 

alignment is well preserved, and it is not at all raised. For a miles the county 

Farnwhe ^ S ^ Ik L foUows it ‘ 2 miles, near Noah's Ark 

Farm, the present road turns off to the east, and the alignment is continued as a 

an SLT ?? i ^ ^ '*** b> ’ 1 Une of hed g**>WS, with no signs of 

an tfjpr until in * mile the present road returns to it again, A section cut across 

the derelict road just south of the fotd showed the road to be constructed of flint 
SSiBSl^ ” ^ ^ ^ 18 ** « ^ — with small 

o/no^Ir^hf th \ llign j ment ch *^ ^ slightly east to slightly west 
of n >rth at a high spot with wide views in all directions, and the new line is 

foflowed by the present narrow road for * mile to Poy Street Green, after whu± 
a hne of hedgerows and a footpath mark the course on to Rattlesden. Beyond the 
village a road again follows the course, though it is at first rather 1 i 

atOoptonGrecn has evident* been diveid to £Z d ice" 

L t J t T T lmC ' b “i ““ of <*“ ™ be secnwkhhi 

3* and then by a series of footpath, and hadgl^o ““ It' E 
alignment changes to north-west on high ground at the G,ecn. P g 
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For the next f mile the course is lost, but then a straight road, somewhat raised, 
continues to the north-west, changing alignment on a high point to the south of 
Norton and then continuing very straight through Stanton Street and a little to 
the west of Srowlangtoft. The old metalling was seen when the road was being 
widened north of tire railway arch. From here it seems to have been laid out in 
short straight lengths as a valley-side road for the rest of the way to Ixworth, 
where it joins the main northern road (33), 

A somewhat different course is given by the Rev. H. C. Hill- between Rattlesden 
and Woolpit, and again at Ixworth. He takes it from Pov Street Green through 
the west end of Rattlesden, by Sadler’s Hole Drift to Snell’s Farm, and just east 
of the windmill between Drinkstone and Woolpit, crossing the Woolpit-Bury 
road at White Elm and so rejoining the other course, but this seems less in accord 
with the main alignment southward. At Ixworth he follows Woolpit Lame, | mile 
to the east of the village, towards Bard well, but the direct road into Ixworth to 
join road 33 seems mote probable. 

REFERENCES 
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33b, Peddars Way. Ixworth-Holme next the Sea (48^ miles) 1 

The straight main street of Ixworth appears to be the first portion of this road 
beyond the river crossing until the road to Bardwcll forks off to the left. A line 
of hedgerows soon carries it on along the edge of higher ground a little to the 
east of Bardwell, and then there is no trace for li miles to near Slate Hall, Baming- 
ham, but the course must have passed a little to the west of the Roman villa at 
Stanton Chair. 

From the visible remains of roads on the same alignment from Coney Weston 
to East Marling it seems dear that, as first laid out, this must have been the earlier 
road. Nevertheless, Peddars Way, which forks north-westward from it near the 
villa site, is so evidently the more important route that it will be convenient to 
treat it here as the main continuation of road 33 and to regard the other merely 
as a branch (33*)> which will be considered separately. 

Almost immediately after the commencement of the new alignment to the north¬ 
west the line is clearly represented by a line of hedgerows with parish boundary 
nearly up to Barningham Park, with remains of a distinct ag%er along it, the first 
visible agger we have met with for some time, and it soon becomes abundantly 
plain that on this route wc have the robust form of construction which is otherwise 
so notably absent from most of the Ease Anglian Roman roads. Apparently the 
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1 eddars \\ ay portion of road 33 must not only have been constructed at a different 
date from the soudietn part of the road out of which it forks, but must also have 
been built upon more typically Roman principles and in weightier style. 

At Baminghani Park a hedgerow marks it east of the farm, with traces of the 
aIon ^ “ 5 eastej ; n followed by a parish boundary-. Then the line crosses 
the Coney Weston-Thctford road diagonally just to the east of Heath Farm; it is 
quite undefined across the arable fields on both sides of this road but remains 
distinctly visible as a low ridge with, on the east, a clear belt of gravel marking it 
and indications of a fiilcd-in ditch beside it, quite striking when the field Is bare 
plough. The course next curves a little to the cast past America Lodge and the 
agger can be seen on Knettishall Heath as it approaches the road from Rushford, 
parish boundaries following it. 

After crossing the Little Ouse a new alignment to the north-west begins, and 
is followed for 7 \ miles with constant remains of the agger, often most conspicuous 
and usually about 36 feet wide and 1 foot high. At first a long belt of trees with 
the agger along the east side marks it, then the Thetford-Diss road comes on to 
it For a few yards, and beyond this it forms the west edge of Boundary Plantation 
nearly to the crossing of the river Thet, where a section was examined near the 
south bank. 1 The road was found as a causeway 16 feet wide at its base, made of 
rammed flints with traces of a gravel coating, 2 feet 6 inches thick at the centre, 
. _ “tension 4 feet wide on the cast side apparently as a path. Beyond the 

rivet it is a dearly visible agger by a hedgerow, where it crosses the Brettenham- 
Bndgham road, parish boundaries following much of it along here and then it 
forms the western edge of extensive woods across Bridgham Heath, with a track 
upon th t agger, here about 36 feet wide and t foot high, or running beside it. The 
track and agger contmue northward over Roudham Heath, and then it is in use 
as a lane to btonebndge, marked by an avenue of large old fir trees, with a very 
obvious «r sonic JO foot wide and M fee, high. A, Bridgham Heat, i, is crossed 
by a route, here the main road to Thetford, that appear to have bee a Romanized 
trackway (37) from New Buckenham. 

Beyond Sfonebridge another lane, somewhat winding and showing remains of 
the within the bends, continues the alignment for, mileto Galley Hill wheie, 
on a high pome a fresh line mote to the north-west begins and is closely followed 
si the rest of the way to the coast, a matter of no less than ,4 mles'. The lane 
atong the new Ime is a rough track and the o&r can be seen almost continuously 
along ns eastern ade, ,6 feet w.dc and ,-t fee, high. I, is clearly seen again at 

Sparrow HJ1 west of .Merton Park, where the track runs upon i, along the 
western boundary of the park. y * 

rMtcr this all <««s arc lost across arable land to the cast of Little Cressingham, 
hut north of Sahara Hall a hedgerow marks it, and beyond this a belt of large 
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flints can be seen across die nest field on the same Line. There is then Little trace 
for 3! miles to North Pickenham, though hedgerows mark the line in places. Then, 
for the next 2 miles, a green lane with parish boundary marks it, and at first there 
is a distinct agger some z feet high though farther on the lane is flat and wet; the 
alignment here lies about U miles to the east of S waif ham. Near 5 porle the traces 
end again for zi miles to Castle Acre, and as there seems no reason why the direct 
line should have been avoided it was probably followed. Near Litde Palgrave Hall 
it crosses a track leading to Fincham Drove and the west, which is probably a 
part of the Roman road to Denver (38). 

From Castle Acre the road remains in use as a road or lane nearlv all the way 
to the coast, though it is occasionally obstructed for a short distance. For 3^ miles 
it is still in use as a road and is very direct though not much raised, then near 
Great Massingham it is a rough road or lane which winds very slightly on the 
hills and shows little or no sign of an agger. From Harplcy, past An men, to Fring, 
parish boundaries follow it and the road becomes very striking again, being very 
straight, raised, and conspicuous across the open country. The agger is well pre- 
served, generally grass-grown and 36 feet wide and i-z feet high, but cast of the 
Red Barn, Fring, it is about 43 feet wide. North of Fring the road crosses a steep¬ 
sided little valley and winds slightly on the hills. To rhe north of the valley there 
is no track but a hedgerow only, passing the eastern side of a prominent dump 
of trees on the top of the next ridge. Then at Littleport, east of Sedgeford, a lane 
continues upon the alignment nearly all the way to Ringstead, running about j mile 
to the east of the present road, and it then becomes a side road in the cast part 
of Ringstead village* Although it is lost for a short distance past the village It 
seems quite cleat that it continues beyond upon the same alignment, marked by 
a hedgerow past an old windmill and then by a lane with parish boundary, reaching 
the coast J mile to the west of Holme next the Sea. The present road from Ring- 
stead, which has been marked as part of Pcddars Way by the Ordnance Survey 
and hence by the County Council’s signposts, lies a little to the east, off the true 
alignment, and the other is the more likely, particularly as it carries the parish 
boundary and docs appear to be on an agger as it descends towards I lolme. The 
last few hundred yards to the coastal marshland is still in use as a road. 

REFERENCES 
1. R. R. Clarke, KarfoSk^ Arrb., jo, 140 
1. R. R. Clarke, Norfolk Arch,, s6, 125 


331. Conet Westox-Attleborough (13! miles) 1 
This road, as has already been explained, was the original continuation from 
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lxworth of load 33, and from it at Stanton Chair, near Coney Weston, Peddars 
Way (33b ] was added as a later and more important fork. To the west of Barning- 
ham its course is represented by two shore portions of Davs Lane, near Locks 
Farm. Then, f mile beyond Coney Weston, the alignment becomes clearly marked 
by roads (at iirst obscured by an aerodrome though still existing) through Knctti- 
shall and over East Harling Heath to East Hading. The road is gencndlv straight 
though it sometimes winds slightly, but it is not noticeably raised. 

About 1 mile beyond East Hading another straight road continues the line eo 
S nettcrton Heath. Here on high ground at Gallows Hill a slight turn to the east 
occurs, and a track marks it to near Ecdes Road station; here another turn brings 
it back almost to the same direction and it is then marked by roads through 
Havers croft Street to Attleborough on a very direct line, although now somewhat 
distorted through the village. North of Ecdes Road this route traverses some low 
and wet ground, but its existence in such direct continuation of the alignment to 
the south of East Hading seems to make it very probable that this is a part of 
the same route. 


REFERENCE 


li R- Clarktj A r ttrfil^AjrL x jo, 140 


33 2 Rgubha&t Heath-Hoc kwold (iz\ miles) 1 

Although this route is not an aligned toad and is but a Romanized trackway it 
items inclusion because i, passes through a district in Santon Warren which was 
consid erably occupted at that time. At Roudhanr Heath it would have joined 
Peddars Way jjb), and a track marks it tor 4 miles past the south of Thorpe 
Great Heath. In another ti miles it would have ernssed Icknield Way fatal at 
New Buddings, on the eastern edge of the huge forest area of Thctford Chase, 
through.which It proceeds very straight, as a rough trackway for j miles, across 
Santon Warren ,0 the village of Wooing. The present road deviates through the 
•Ulage, but the hue is com,need by a hedgerow and footpath until, just IxTvond 
the present road resumes the line and continue, very straight for U Jcs to Hock- 
woid and through the village right to the edge of the fenland area. Between 

^isXve t" ;° ld '., thOU | h vm an unimportant one, is distinctly 
raised even though It IS on dry soil, and may well be of Roman origin. 

reference 
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333 ■ ICKNIELD \V AY. BaBRAHAM (WORSTED L 0 DGe)-HuNSTANTON 

(70 miles) 1 > *► 3 

Ifie Icknicld ^i ay is of course one of the best-known and most important pre¬ 
historic trackways in Britain, but much of it is purely a trackway and as such does 
not qualify for inclusion in this survey. However, in East AngHa so much of it 
has evidently been straightened and Romanized, or else passes through districts 
containing many Roman sites, that it seems necessary to include some reference 
to it here. 

The straight length of it from the Roman town at Great Chesterford to the 
Via Devana (24) at Worsted Lodge, near Rabraham, has already been described 
as a part of road 21. Continuing north-eastwards from this point, the road runs 
in a series of long straight alignments to and through Newmarket, accompanied 
for a considerable distance by parish or county boundaries. It is noteworthy that 
the changes of direction always occur on high points in typically Roman fashion, 
and the road is usually well raised, often by 2-3 feet. The boundaries often follow 
a course parallel to the road and a few yards distant; this has been thought to 
indicate the older course of the Icknield Way, but it seems more probable that 
the W ay was originally a broad strip like a drove road, with wide verges, on the 
outer edge of which the boundary was fixed. Some of these verges are now covered 
by bccch plantations. At Kemford the present main road bears eastward to Bury 
Sr Edmunds, accompanied nearly all the way by parish boundaries and showing 
the same straight alignments with turns at high points, so that it may well be a 
linking Roman road to the main route (33) at Ixworth, though this is not proved. 

From Kcntford the route of Icknicld Way is continued by a side road which, 
after crossing a small stream in Slade Bottom, runs along a gentle ridge of rela¬ 
tively high ground, maintaining an almost straight course, past Cavenham to 
Lackford. After crossing the river Lark it turns a iitrlc more to the north and 
follows a very straight course for 5 f miles through the Ring’s Forest to Weather- 
lull Heath, as a rough trackway, and then, turning a little to the north-east on 
high ground, it forms the south-east boundary' of Elveden Park, much of it now 
derelict but showing as a faint overgrown hollow. Its last 2 miles to ITetford 
arc now lost, but beyond the town an old road, now obliterated but indicated by 
rraces of a slight causeway over the arable land, marks its course over Weather 
Heath to Croxton Park (formerly Great Northwick). 

Beyond the park it followed the east side of plantations and West Tofts Belt 
as a hollow way fi yards wide, to Mouse Hall, and to the west of Bag more Farm 
beyond it was a hard turf track with side banks, and had a causeway 4 yards 
wide where it crossed a wet valley. It made direct for Stanford, though the course 
was lost for 1 mile, and crossed the Stanford Water a little to the west of the 
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bridge. Next it followed the north-east side of Warren Strip and joined the 
Smugglers' Road, a modem and straightened form of the older track, reaching 
the ford over the Blackwater by a hollow way, Here it turned north-westward 
through Hilborough and Cockley dffjr, to the north of which it is for a rime a 
raised road 12 yards wide, and elsewhere a hollow way. This portion was referred 
to in a document of Henry iV's rime as ‘Peddcrystv alias Saltersty’, evidently just 
generic names for an ancient trackway, 

The course through the grounds ot Narford Hall is now lost, but it probably 
went to the west of the church and through the site of the present large lake to 
an old ford near the bridge, then by the road towards East Walton, continuing 
by a track to the cast of tire village by Kettle Hill to Gayton Thorpe* whence a 
continuous and direct line of lanes and tracks marks it to Flitcham, 

From this village a road to Paston s Clump and then a green lane, bearing the 
suggestive name of Strcetford Road, continue very direct to Shemboume, and 
this is in part a raised road i j feet wide and 3 feet high, North of this the roads 
to Sedgeford and Ringstcad have been straightened and altered in modern rimes 
but represent the trackway, which probably reached the coast at an old inlet to 
the north of Hunstanton known as Haven Gate, somewhat to the west of the 
terminus of Pcddars Way (33). 

Parts of this route are now inaccessible where it passes through the extensive 
battle-training area around Stanford, and it is thus especially fortunate time we 
have Mr. W. G. Clarke's detailed account of this road, published in mai * of 
■which full use has here been gratefully made. 

REFERENCES 
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* It has been suggested that a branch road to the west ran from 


north of Gitj-ton Thorpe) past the site of the Roman vilh martr 

ditches, but this docs not appear to be redlv S * b> 4 ™ sed tfick bcCw «' 1 


appear id be really ancient 
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(iv) The Pye Road 
(eastern East Anglia) and Branches 

3c. Colchester-Baylham (19J miles) 1 '- 1 

The main eastern road left Colchester by the East Bridge over the river Colne 
and then turned sharply to the north-east, climbing rapidly to higher ground. Its 
course to Stratford St Mary in the valley of the Stour seems to have been planned 
as a single alignment, although this is now much distorted for the first three miles, 
but from Bluebarn Farm to Stratford Hill it is typically straight. At Stratford the 
Roman settlement Ad ArtStiw is usually placed, and from it there was ptobably a 
branch road (330) to the north up the valley of the river Brett, through Hadleigh 
and Bildeston, although for some miles at first its course is unknown. 

Front Stratford the next 4 miles of our road arc winding, perhaps to suit the 
ground, but at Capcl St Maty a typically straight length, raised 1-2 feet generally, 
continues for 2 1 miles to Copdoek. After crossing the Belstead Brook at Wash- 
brook the road turns due north and continues as a valley-side road in short 
straight lengths until it reaches the crossing of the Clipping valley at Baylham. 
From Copdoek the road has been widened at some points as a bv-pass for Ipswich, 
and now bears the singularly inappropriate name of Loraine Way. 

The crossing of the valley was made just to the south of Baylham House at a 
point where the river makes an easterly turn which brings it at right angles to 
the road as it crosses the valley diagonally, running nearly due north, an obviously 
convenient point to choose on such a route. Roman remains near Baylham House 
point to the existence of a settlement, which has been identified with Combre tonturn 
mentioned in the Iter IX. The east-west road (34) must have crossed our route 
here, going to the north-east through the grounds of Shrubland Park towards 
Coddcnham, probably from a point close to the river crossing, but its exact course 
is not yet established. 

Iters \f and IX both follow this road, and the problems concerned with them 
are considered in a later section. 

For the continuation of this road to Caistor St Edmund (next Norwich) see 

3d, p. 236, 
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34 a Wixoe-Long Melford-Baylham (zjJ miles ) 1 - s 

This is the western portion of a road which, presumably connecting with the 
Cambrtdge-Colchester road (74) at Wixoe, follows a vety direct north-easterly 
course to Peascnhdl, a few miles from the coast near Dunwith. To the west of 
Long Melford it is a valley-side road and its course is thus adapted to suit the 
ground, usually in somewhat terraced form, but it follows fairly straight lengths 
to the cast of Gate and Cavendish. For the first 4 miles from Wixoe its course is, 
however, quite uncertain. 

At Long Melford it crosses the main northern road (33) just to the south of 
the well-known church, and a trace of its course is faintly visible as a terrace across 
the green to the main road. To the east of Melford Hall a roar] takes up the line 
to near Bassett's Farm, and then a green lane marks it for f mile. After a short 
gap past Slough Farm a lane marks it again past Washmere Green, with a hedge- 
line continuing beyond, and then there is no trace for a mile past Brent Eleigh 
till another lane joins it for ] mile to Monks Fdeigh Tye. Another gap of 2} miles 
follows until just east of Elides ton where lanes mark it continuously for 3 miles, 
much of it as a terrace above a valley on the south and then in part obstructed by 
an aerodrome. Ihe lane then diverges to the south but hedgerows mark it in part 
up to Barking Tye, only zi miles to the west of Baylham where the valley of the 
Gipping was crossed, and the course down to it is not certainly known but was 
probably direct. 

From Long Melford to Barking Tye the road was laid out upon a rigid alignment 
w hich is typically Homan, but it is noteworthy that the road where preserved is 
nowhere raised and that in the gaps it seems to have vanished utterly, so it is 
probable that it was only lightly constructed in the first place. 

REFERENCES 
*■ V.GH., Suffolk., t, 279 
s. I. E. Moore, Stiff, hit. Arch. Prot., 34, ifij 


34b. Ba YLH AM-Co DDEN HAM-P&ASEKHA LL (19 miles) 1 - * 

From the crossing oi the river Gipping near Baylham House the road must have 
ascended through the grounds of Shmbland Park, but its course is not certainly 
known until Coddenham is reached, ij miles on. Following a side valley to the 
north of the village a new alignment begins and is closely followed through 
Crowficid to Pettaugh by the present road. At Pcttaugh a slight turn more to the 
east is made, and the new alignment continues to within i$ miles ofPeasenhall 
although at first, between High Elm Farm and Winston, it is modified by a slight 
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northward divergence to avoid low ground, after which the road runs very straight 
to Earl Soham, It is now distorted in and near the village, but then continues 
direct to Saxted Green, after which there is a gap of ij miles to Denning ton Corner, 
where the line is resumed by a lane and then by a green lane. Hedgerows and 
green lane mark it until, south of Badingham, the modern road comes on to the 
line again and continues to follow it to Pcasenhall, with a slight turn more to the 
east for the last ri miles, and the descent into the village runs in rather a deep 
hollow. Here it meets another road (35) coming from the north-west, and it is 
evident that both were intended to serve some settlement near or a little to the east 
of this point, perhaps near Yoxford, The alignment of 34 might be considered 
to continue in that direction as far as Hemp Green. 

Tire Antoninc Iter IX appears to have followed these roads and the problems 
involved will be considered in a separate section. 

As with the part west of Baylham, the construction of rliis road seems to have 
been light, and it nowhere appears to have been raised upon an agger. 

REFERENCES 
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340. Barham-W tckham Market (i z miles) 1 

It seems clear that another road ran eastward from the crossing of the Gipping 
near Baylham, a little to the south of road 34, starting from Barham on the east 
side of the valley and marked at first by footpaths and hedgerows. From Barham 
Green a road accompanied by parish boundaries runs very straight for a A miles 
to high ground at Ash boc king Green, where a turn to the east is made for another 
3 miles, though the present road diverges southward in the middle of this at Otley 
Bottom, resuming the same line beyond. At Poplar Grove, another high point, 
it turns north-eastward again for a miles to Chars field, beyond which it is a valley- 
side road to Wickham Market, adapted to the curves of the ground. Beyond 
Wickham Market the road is fairly direct to Little Glcmham, and the name of 
Stratford St Andrew just beyond certainly suggests that a road ran there, perhaps 
through Saxmundham to join the other roads at Yoxford, but in the absence of 
more definite information it is perhaps best for the present to leave this road at 
Wickham Market. 


REFERENCE 
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3d. The Pye Road. Bayliiam-Ca i stor St Edmund (next Norwich) 

{33 miles) 1 ' *• J > * 

This road seems to have become known as the Pye Road in the eighteenth century, 
and the name is a convenience though its origin is unknown, and may possibly 
derive from an inn called The Magpie at Little Stonliam. 

Beyond the river crossing at Bay 1 ham House 1 * « the course of the road has been 
established by excavation,* following an almost direct line from the river diagonally 
through the fields until it joins the course of the present road near the seventh 
milestone. Near Baylhim House the course bends slightly to keep along a slight 
rise in the ground, and a section cut to the north of Mill Lane showed the road 
well preserved, of gravel 18 inches thick, apparently 23 feet wide at first bur later 
v idened on the west side to 32 feet above a pit containing Claudian pottery dated 
to about a,d, jo. Prom the absence of silting it was obvious that the pit cannot 
have been long dosed before the road was constructed. 

Upon teaching the tip of the ridge north of Shrublands Park the road turns 
from north-west to north-cast for 1 mile to a high point near Cousins Hill, where 
1 he first main alignment begins, slightly east of north. The road runs fairly straight 
but appears to be in short straight lengths not quite in line with each other. After 
3I miles, at hour Elms barm, a turn to almost due north occurs, and the road is 
then very straight and typical, raised 1-2 feet in places, until at Stoke Ash a turn 
from north to north-east is made, and the road near here runs again in a scries 
of short straights as far as Yaxley. Its course through this village is now distorted, 
but immediately afterwards it runs very straight for the next 3 miles to Scolc. 
1 arish boundaries have followed the road at intervals for considerable distances. 

.Many Roman remains have come to light in and around Scole,* including short 
lengths of branch roads on both sides of the main route, although they have not 
been traced far enough to render them more than local occupation roads. We shall 
sec when we come to consider the Iter V that follows this road how the distances 
allow for the identification of this place with the Villa Faustim of that Iter, inter¬ 
esting as the only case in Britain where we have an actual villa name. 

The present Seole Bridge over the river W'avcncy is a few yards to the cast of 
the old road, and traces of its metalling arc visible in the field near the river, where 
it was earlier found to consist of a layer of hand-packed flints to a width of at feet, 
with a ditch on the west side. The toad, continuing its north-easterly line, runs 
very straight to Dickie burgh, where there is now some distortion. Traces of the 
m er appear on the west side near Dicklcburgh House, and then in the village 
where the present road curves west a hedgerow marks it on the cast side but just 
beyond, at Dicklcburgh Moor, another westerly bend is probably an original 
diversion of the line in order to avoid a stream and wet ground on the cast Then 
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the road runs very straight, with a turn a little to the north near Parish Farm, to 
and through Long Stratton. Somewhere near the Pulham level-crossing it must 
have been joined by the south-easterly branch to Peasenhall (35) but of this there 
is no trace. Parish boundaries follow it for several miles between Pulham and 
Stratton, 

A turn slightly to the north-east is made in Stratton, in relatively low ground, 
and the road fellows the new line closely, although this is somewhat masked by 
hills, for the next 2$ miles through Upper Tasburgh to high ground above the 
Tas valley near Newton Flotman. A turn to due north was made here to cross 
the valley, and then in the village back to north-cast after the crossing. This 
alignment now points direct to the Roman town site at Caistor St Edmund (I tnia 
Itemrmt), 3$ miles on, but the modern road turns away northward from the old 
line at Swainsthorpe and the last ii miles are derelict. At first the road is plainly 
seen as a stony and light brown strip, somewhat raised, across a large arable field, 
and then a hedgerow with old trees follows the west side of it to the grounds of 
Duns ton Hall. Here the direction changes again to almost due north in order to 
keep along the western side of the valley, and on leaving the hall grounds the 
course of the road is particularly plain, first as a slightly raised strip still in use as 
a road past the cottages of Dunston and then as a terraced agger along a line of 
hedgerows, about 30 feet wide, very plain throughout, until it reaches the river 
just opposite the west gate of I 'enta, ro which it was doubtless connected by a 
bridge. This was probably a drier and more convenient approach than it would 
have had to the south gate, for which the alignment from Swainsthorpe appears 
to be making. 

Iter V appears to have followed this road, as will be discussed later. 
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35. Pulham St Mary-Peasenhall (15 miles) 1 ** 

The single alignment followed by this road is very well marked despite the portions 
which have entirely disappeared. The first ji miles are lost and we cannot, there- 
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fore, be certain of the point at which it left the Pye Road (3d), though presumably 
it was not far from the Pul ham level^rossing on that road. Part of Burnthousc 
Lane by Needham appears to be the first visible trace, and then, after crossing the 
mcr Waveney, it is very plain as the present road for if miles from Wcybread 
south-eastwards. The first half of this section is somewhat raised though the 
remainder does not show tins feature. After a gap of i* miles past Fressingficld 
the present road follows it again for i mile, and then from Silverlcy’s Green a 
wet green lane represents the course approximately for the next mile, though it 
winds considerably. The road then follows Its course again for if miles, almost 
m Ubbeston, where across the little valley and over the next ridge, hedgerows 
mark it, after which the remaining ai miles to FeasenhaQ are still in use as a road 
nding a little to the west of the true alignment for the last i mile, perhaps to 
ease the gradient in crossing a valley there. At Peasenhall it meets the south¬ 
westerly road (34) almost at right angles, and it is clear that the two roads were 
intended to serve some site in the vicinity, perhaps near Yoxford. 

The manner in which the present roads follow the alignment most rigidly where 
it remains in use, although now very narrow and minor lanes for the most part, 
is most stnkmg, as is also the obviousness of the Saxon or medieval diversions to 
serve villages just off the line, as at Fressingficld, Cratfield, and Heveningham. 

section^ aPPCatS t0 haVC lndudcd this road * 33 wiI1 be considered in a later 
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36. Stone Street. Halesworth-Bungat-Woodton (iiJ miles)** 

From the direction of its southern alignment to Hales worth this road appears to 
be making for the vicinity of Yoxford, to which roads 34 and 35 are also directed 
jut it is nor known to the south of Halcsworth. It first appears, in full strength 
as it were, at Broadway i mile to the north, whence it runs dead straight for * mifes 
wdl raised, usually by 1 -a feet. It then makes a turn a little more north-wL^ 

! . Cr a mi < " back a 8 am aJmD5t to the same direction, both turns being made 
on high points, continuing for another if miles to St John's Hall So far hs 
appearance has suggested the robust type of road construction with a weU-marked 

*f r ’ but “ St John’s Hail it ceases to be raised and loses its r^d 

directness. A minor lane to St John’s Lodge next marks ir Au L V 8 

"”° thC of Castle, 
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the route being obliterated there. From the farm just beyond, a hedgerow line 
and then a deeply sunken lane mark it down the hill to the Wavenev valley at 
V* ainfotd, where, rather surprisingly, the course has been well preserved as an 
existing road right across this very difficult obstacle. 

The present main toad, which left the course at $t John’s Hal] to go through 
Bungay, rejoins it near Dltchingham, and then the course of the Roman road is 
a good deal distorted onwards past Hedenham, although its general direction is 
maintained, just before reaching Woodton it makes a turn northward on a high 
point, apparently to cross a valley more directly, and its appearance for the next 
2 miles to Kirstcad Green, near Brooke, is straight and somewhat raised. There¬ 
after it loses its straightness and Roman character, and thus it seems best to leave 
it for the present neat W oodton. No doubt it connected in some way with 
Iemorum % and perhaps also to the west through Hempnall with Tasburgh. 
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360. Arminghall-Kirhy Bedon (a miles) 1 - 1 

A road was described many years ago as running north-eastward from Arming hall 
(and no doubt originating at I tjtfa Icttwntffi) to Kirby Bedon, passing to the south 
of Bixlcy Hall by a lane upon a line which took it through the grounds of Kirby 
Bedon Hall, now obliterated by fields and woods, and so to the south-east of 
Kirby Bedon village. Save for the short piece of lane mentioned, nothing can now 
be made out on this line, but the existence of a road from Vmta to t he main river 
for water traffic is quite likely. 
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37. Bln well-New Buckenwam-Larltncford-Thetford (17 miles) 1 

For reasons which will be considered in dealing with the problems of the Antonine 
Itineraries in East Anglia, it is very probable that a Roman mad connected the 
Pye Road (3d) at or neat Tasburgh with the Jcknicld Way (333) at Thctford, 
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If so, it is very likely that the route of the trackway here described was Romanized 
and some parts of it have a substantially Roman appearance. 

Nothing definite has yet been traced to the cast of Bunwell, but then a road 
through Margate, and its continuation to New Buckenham, which is notably 
raised by i-a feet, mark a well-defined route which, beyond the enormous earth¬ 
works of the Norman castle, is continued by tracks to the south of Old Buckenham 
Ilall. A road then continues it past Wilby, again well raised, to Snetterton Heath, 
where an aerodrome has obliterated it, but it continued as a lane direct to Larling- 
ford and thence by the present course of the main Thctford road, crossing Pcddars 
Way (33b), and continuing beyond to the Icknield Way at Thctford (333). 
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38. Smallerrgh-Denver (474 miles)*- * 

This east-west road has only recently been recognized as a major route, although 
part of it on Matsham Heath has long been known. It appears to be the obvious 
eastward continuation of the Fen Road (25) from Durobrivae and Peterborough 
through Denver to the cast coast, perhaps to the Roman site at Caistcr next 
Yarmouth, or to a port now destroyed by the severe coast erosion, but it has not 
yet been identified east of the river Ant at Smallburgh. 

West of this village the course is clearly represented by a lane running due west 
through Anchor Street and Sloley to Fairstead, where the road now ends, hut a 
slight ridge continues on the line across the next field. A private drive then 
continues it, apparently somewhat raised, through the grounds of Scottow Hall, 
and in the arable field to the north of the aerodrome buildings just beyond there 
is a distinct though low ridge. A hollow lane then marks it to the north of Lammas 
Hall down to the rivet Bure. There is then no trace for 2 miles till the lane from 
Brampton to Marsham Hall follows the course approximately; then in another 
mile we reach Marsham Heath where a fine piece of the agger was traced through 
the scrub many years ago and can still be seen, some 30 feet wide. It crossed the 
Norwich-Holt road about halfway between the ninth and tenth milestones, making 
for Smugglers Hole, where it was formerly visible as a raised stony ridge; this 
cannot now be seen on the ground but has been traced on air photographs. 

From here there is a gap of 44 miles to Jordan Green beyond Rcepham, and 
then a wet green lane, often rather sunken, continues the course to Bawdeswcll, 
running on high ground save where a stream has to be crossed, and a large agir 
was there provided. Beyond the village a road continues the same alignment 
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though it winds slightly, also keeping along high ground till it descends to 
Billingford, and parish boundaries follow it. 

The river Wensum was crossed by a bridge J mile to the south of Billingford 
and east of Worthing, where interesting Roman finds have been made,’ including 
an officer’s parade helmet dredged from the river. It is clear, therefore, that the 
road must have turned here to the crossing, but its course is not known certainly 
fox the next a* miles, and then Stony Lane and Salters Lane carry it on past 
Bittering towards Kemps tone. These lanes are very direct, at first having broad 
verges, though they are slightly distorted at some points, and they follow high 
ground. At Bittering a § mile has been diverted but a ridge can be seen crossing 
the field on the same line and then a hedgerow follows it. 

At Bell Hall a linear earthwork. Devil’s Dyke, crosses the road, after which a 
more important road leading to Litcham comes on to the line as far as Hulver 
Hill. A lane north of Kempstone Lodge may mark it i mile farther on, and then 
there is a gap of 4 miles until just beyond the meeting-point of several trackways 
at Bart holomews Hills, just south of Castle Acre, from which an almost straight 
track, known as Fincham Drove, leads south-west along relatively high ground 
for 3 miles to Swaffham Heath (il miles to the west of Swaffham), and a parish 
boundary' follow's it for much of the way. Where this ends at the Heath and the 
track turns at an angle to join the present road to Downturn Market, a distinct 
piece of aggtr, 21 feet wide between small ditches, can be clearly seen continuing 
the same line diagonally through the corner of Long Plantation, though all trace 
has vanished in the arable beyond. At the next bend the Downham Market road 
comes on to this line fori mile, but at the point where another Devil's Dyke 
earthwork crosses it there is a reversed curve to the south, and then the road runs 
straight in almost the same direction as before, and is very much raised, by 2-3 
feet. At Fincham it turns a little more to the south-west and maintains its direction 
through Stradsctt to Crimplesbam, though it is now somewhat distorted. The 
name of Stradsett is a corrupted form of Streat-sett, the place on the Street, and 
lends strong support to the inclusion of this part of the road as Roman. The 
direction of it to Crimplesbam points to Denver, only 2 miles farther on, and there 
or nearby it would have met the Fen Causeway (25) and probably also Akeman 
Street {23) from Cambridge and Ely. 
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39. Toftrees-Holkham (Dale Hole) (it miles) 1 

Although the single alignment of this road is so dearly marked almost Through¬ 
out, its southward continuation from Toftrccs is at present unknown, it is first 
seen to the cast of Great Model Wood as a hollow way, and then the road from 
Toftrees towards She reford marks it, but the original course across the valley is 
apparendy lost. Beyond, near Sculthorpe, a private road to Ctanmer Park marks 
it, but is not at ail raised. Beyond these grounds a wide and flat green lane continues 
it fot 11 miles to Water deni then a road follows it for 1 mile and the agger becomes 
very visible, 30 feet wide and 1-2 feet high- After the crossroads at Haggards 
Lodge this road beats slightly eastward and the agger forms the western boundary 
of plantations at Whin Hill, becoming very clear as it climbs Chantry Hill just 
beyond, 24 feet wide and 1 foot high, partly used as a boundary bank. Hedgerows 
mark it onward almost to the park wall on the west of Holkham Park, which 
then follows it continuously for 2 miles, usually on top of the agger, though 
towards the north a lane outside the wall marks it. At the west gateway of Holkham 
a slight turn to the cast is made by the park boundary, which the present road 
follows for i mile to Dale Hole on the edge of the coastal marshes, the route being 
apparently designed to follow the edge of a little valley on the west, perhaps the 
original cause of this slight turn. Parish boundaries have followed the road 
continuously all the way from Cranmer Park. 
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(v) The Antonine Itineraries V and IX 
in East Anglia 1 ’ 1 ' 3,1 

The two Itineraries which pass through this region each present some difficult 
problems of identification and of distances which can best be considered here in 
a separate section. The diagrammatic map of the Peutmger Table also covers a 
part of the route and, though very inaccurate, makes a useful contribution to the 
problem* 

Let us take Iter IX first, for it Is the simpler of the two. The route is from 
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Vtnla Icemrum to London, and the stages, Roman mileage, the probable identi¬ 
fications, and actual mileage are given below. 


Vents Icimrum to: 


Sitoma^p 

5 * 

Yoxford (near) 

*9 

Combretwh 

22 

Baylham House 

22 

Ad Anscim 

IS 

Stratford St Mary 

H 

Camolodtm 

6 

Colchester 

6 

Canonic 

9 

Kelvedon (near) 

10 

Caesaromago 

12 

Chelmsford 


Dtiro lit0 

16 

Romford 

i6i 

Lotidimo 

*5 

London 

12$ 


127 


122 


Of these the identifications of Chelmsford and Colchester are certain; Romford, 
Kelvedon, Stratford St Mary, and Baylham House (at the crossing of the rivet 
Gipping behind Ipswich) arc indicated by the intermediate distances and by known 
Roman sites, although at Kelvedon the more probable site is near Rivenhall a 
little farther east; and the only real problem is the position of Sitmagus, The direct 
route by road 3 from Baylham to Vent a Icemrum is only 33 miles as against J4 
in the Iter, and it is obvious that a diversion is included. If we follow the two 
roads 34 and 35 via Peascnhall the distance is increased to 45 miles, and as no 
known site occurs there it may well be that the diversion went farther to the cast, 
to Yoxford (ji miles) or somewhere just beyond, possibly on the coast near 
Dunwich and thus destroyed by erosion, though this is a little too far to fit the 
distances. The existence of these two branch roads and of the third (36) running 
south to Hales worth makes it certain that some Roman centre existed in this 
locality although it has yet to be found, and this is almost certainly Sitomagitt. 

The same route appears to be that which is indicated upon the diagrammatic 
road-map, the Peutinger Tabic, although, as has been mentioned, this is in¬ 
complete and only shows a small part of the south and east of Britain. In this part 
there is shown a road which is evidently the Chelmsford-Golchestcr road, con¬ 
tinuing beyond, with a sharp bend at Ad An tarn, as far as a place called Ad Tattm 
where it reaches the edge of the surviving portion. The spelling of the names is 
somewhat corrupt upon the late copy, which is all that has come down to us, and 
there is the further complication, cleverly resolved by Crawford’s investigation, 
that some of the place-names were evidently truncated owing to those of the 
original coming partly on the first (or left-hand) skin of parchment that was lost, 
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so that the latet copyist could only include the latter half of these names. After 
making allowance for all this and for the somewhat curious placing of the distances 
between the place-names along the route wc get the following as the most probable 
result, with Iter IX for comparison: 


Pcutingcr 

Table 

Iter IX 


Ad Taum to 


Vania Icznmtm to 


Sin&mqgi 

22 

Sitomago 

32 

CotwiUm 


Combretonio 

22 

Ad Ansam 

IJ 

Ad Ansam 

V 

Camttkdmo 

5 

CartiuMttno 

6 

Canmmo 

8 

Canonic 

9 

-barotmei 

12 

Caesarmago 

12 


Crawford has suggested that Ad Tatim may be one of the truncated names and 
actually stands for Vtnta htmrum, thus: 

VEN TA 
1 CENOR UM 

for it occurs close to the present map edge. In that case we must assume that the 
mileages in the Table are in error, as is quite possible, for they do not allow of the 
deviation to Siimagui shown in Iter IX, which is much more likely to be a 
reliable list, Possibly the later copyist duplicated the 15 mile stage and then 
omitted the final 32, 

The identification of -baromaei with Caesaromagns (Chelmsford) is based upon 
Crawford's assumption that this name, coming as it does near the edge of the 
existing copy of the Table, was given as Cat-sarowaci in the original, the division 
of the parchment coming at the ‘s’, which was incompletely shown and hence 
mistaken for a ‘b J upon the surviving portion when this was copied at a later date, 
an ingenious but very probable explanation. 

We come now to Iter V, a very long route from London through East Anglia, 
then following Ermine Street to the north, and finally crossing over to Carlisle, 
a route of 443 miles in all as given. In the latter part of it, from Durobrivae on 
Ermine Street northward, the distances and sites agree very closely with those 
known and, therefore, give us confidence in the accuracy of the East Anglian 
portion, where there are, however, some difficulties to be considered. The East 
Anglian portion, with the Itinerary’ distances and the probable identifications and 
actual mileages, is as under: 



LONDON TO E\ST ANGLIA 


MS 


Iter V. London to 


Caesarwage 

28 

Colotiia 

M 

Villa Faustini 

55 

Icinos 

18 

Camborka 

5 ? 

Duroliponte 


Durobrms 

35 


200 


Chelmsford 

29I 

Colchester 

iz)t 

Scole 


Caistor St Edmund 

16 

Icklingham 

55 * 

Cambridge 

26 

Water Newton 

324 


*98 


Colonia is clearly an alternative name for Carntdodmutm (Colchester), and there 
is so much evidence of Roman occupation at Scole that we may fairly associate 
Villa Faustini with it, for the distances fit well There can also be little doubt that 
Icims is an alternative for Vent# Ice norm/. It is the next two stages that have given 
rise to difficulty, and this has in part originated from the chance that the earlier 
antiquaries who studied the matter were Cambridge men who, with a very natural 
interest, desired to place Cantbmeum at Cambridge- If this is done, the distances 
of several of the stages become hopelessly irreconcilable, and all sorts of wild 
suggestions have been made for dealing with them, even to the extent of removing 
Icims to Hitchinl Durolipo/is was for a time placed at God munches ter, an undoubted 
Roman town, but the next stage to Dnwbrmte is then far too short, and it is now 
generally agreed that it should be identified with Cambridge. It is then necessary 
to include in the Iter a route from Vent a Icenomm {Icims) to Cambridge that is 
about 60 miles long, a distance that requires a fairly direct road. Roads associated 
with the Icknicld \Vav (333) arc already recognized to the west of Theiford which 
would provide this, but eastward there is as yet no accepted route. Nevertheless, 
the accuracy of the Iter elsewhere makes it clear that such a route must have been 
included, and it is for this reason that the road 37, based upon the line of some 
ancient trackways between New Buckenliam and Thetford, has been added to 
this survey. It is then assumed that the Iter, after passing through the main Roman 
towns of East Anglia to Venta Icemrum y turns westward, perhaps from Tasburgh, 
through New Buckenliam and Thetford to Cambridge {Durolipons) and then 
follows Ermine Street northward, a logical route for an official tour to follow. 
The intermediate distances would then place Camborkitm at or near lckling- 
ham, in a region containing much Roman occupation and thus quite a 
reasonable place for it. 
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By this means the difficulties apparent in these two Iters can be satisfactorily 
resolved without the need for assuming any errors in the distances, 
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Pcutinger Table* 21 
Ptveusey, 64,63 
Place-names, 20 
Polden Hills* 114 
Poole Harbour* 97 
Port Way, 89 
Pori Way* Qxon, 1 j 2 
Portchcsier* 84 
Ports Down, 84 
Potts lade* 70 
Puckc ridge, 172 
Puddlctown Heath. 100 
Pn] borough, 60* 67 
Fulham, 237 
Purbrook, 83 
Puritan, 114 
Purley, 56 
Pve Road, 133* 236 

Q narley. 89 
Qucdgclcy, 1 29 

Radlctf, 13 j 
Radstock, n6 

Rad winter* 221 

Rainham, 57 

Ramsden* 146 

Ranksdcn* za6 

Ravenna Cosmography, z 1 

Reculvcr, 3J 

Redboum, 136 

Richborough* 3 z 

Ridge well, iSj 

Ringstcad* zz 9, 252 

Ringwood. 87 

Ripe. 65 * 66 

Riscley Commoti. 81 

Road numbering, method, 26 

Rochester, 37,38 

Romford, 213 

Roudham Heath* 230 

Row hook, 67 

Roys ton, 179 

Saeombc* 173 

St Albans, 142,133,136,17* 
St Mary Bourne, B9 


Saltficetby, at 
Sdvingion* 69 
Sandhurst, Kent, 40 
Sandridge, 17a 
Sandwich, 3 3 
Sandy,177 
Sandy gate, no 
Sa verna kc, 91 
Sa wtry* 180 
Saxondale, 192 
Saxted Green, 23 s 
Scamblcsby, a s t 
Scolc, 236 
Sculthorpc, 24a 
Seaford*ij 
SeamiiJs* 127,12& 
Sedlescombc, 40 
Selmeston, 64 
Sewsiem Lane, 19G 
Sha wcl], 1G0, 190 
ShenHdd, 21 G 
Shcpton Mallet* nj 
Sherborne Si John, E2 
Shernbourne^ 233 
Shilton, 146 
Shipway Cross, 36 
Shooters Hill* 45 
Shotover Hill, ijo 
S iblc Hedsngham, 1 S3 
Sidford, 108 
Sidlcsham, 72 
Siibury Hill, i2f 
Silchestcr* 81* 89, 120, 15 2 
Sissinghursf* 39 
Simngbnurncp 37 
Six I fills, Leic, f 194 
Sixhills* Lines* 2 11 
Skendlcby, 209 
Skwston, 1 SB 
Sleaford, 206 
Sloley, 240 
Smallburgh, 240 
Sotby, 209 
Souldem, 1 ja 
South Fcrrtby* 210 
South Sconeham* S5 
South Whham* 199 
Southorpc, 197 
Southwark, 51 
South wick, Hants, 83 
Speen* i2], e 2 4 
Springhead, 43 
Staines* 7B 
Stamford* 198 
Stanford, Kent* 36 
Stanford, Norfolk, 131 
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Sianc St, Essex* 222 
Srane St, Sussex* ji, 58 
Stan ion, 1S7 
Stanton Chair, 227, 230 
Scaplehurst, 39 
Sidling Mifuiis* 35 
Stevenage, 173 
Stilton* 1 So 
Stinsford, 100 
Stbtwouidp 2 11 
Stockier, 125 
Stoncsfieldp 143 
Scone St, Kent* 3 3 
Stone St, Suffolk, 238 
Stony Stratford* 13 7 
Stow on the Wold, 138 
Stowe Park, 148 
Stowlangtoft* 227 
Stradsett, 241 

Stractord, London, 47* 50* j i, 2 i 3 
Stratford St Mary, 226, 233 
Stratford Tony, 95 
StraEion* 102 J 
Stratton on Foss* 116 
Stratton St Margaret, 12a 
Streat, Gi 

Streatham, London* j6 
Srrcatlcy, 13 r 
Street* Som,, 115 
Streie Raleigh, 106 
Streihall t 173 
Stnetham* Camb% i 8i 
Stretron on Dunsmorc* 139 
Strefton on Foss* 139 
Strctton under Foss, 140 
Strood, 44 
Sturmer, 183 
Smrr>% 34 
Sulhamstead, 1 j 1 
Sunni ngdale, 78 
Sutton Valence* 43 
SwaldiJfe, 14: 

Swineford, 127 
Syerston* 193 
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Tangley, 90 

Tarrant Monkton, 9S 
Ta^burgb* 237,239 
Tathwel], zi 1 
Tats held, 54 
Leignbridge, no 
Temple Ewell* 29 
Tenterden, 41 
Teibury, 130 


Tctford, 209 
Thatcham, 121 
Thaxtcd, iso 
Thctford, 231 
Thisdeton., 196 
Thorpe on the Hill, 194 
Thrap&ion, 1B9 
Threekingham, 196, 206 
Thriplow, 1S1 
Thurlby, 204 
Thurmaston* 192 
Tickencorc, 199 
Till Bridge Lane, 207 
Titchmarsh, 187 
Titscy, J4 

Toftrees^ 142 
Tolpuddle, 100 
Toot Bal don, 150 
Toolings 5 8 
Topsham, iofi 
Totton, 88 
Towccstcr, 148;, 138 
Tring* 142 
Tnimpingtou* i8<j 
Tytherieigh, 113 

Ubbeston, 238 
Ufton Nerve t, 1 5 1 
Ulceby, 209 
Upharo, 84 
Upper Hey ford, 132 
Upstreet, 54 

Via Devana, 183 
Virginia Water, 76 

Waddesdon* 143 
W'ainford, 239 
Wanborough, 91,122 
Wansdyke, 125 
Waoaford* 190,197 
Wart,, 172 
Warmington, 189 
Wartnahy, 19 j 
Wasing, 121 

Water Newton, 189,197 

Water Si rat ford, 148 

Walling Street, 29, 36,44,49, * 5 5 

Wailing St, Esses* 221 

Weed on/i 39 

Wecting* 230 

Welling, 45 

Wellingort, too 

Welwyn, 173 

Wetnbworthy, 1 12 
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Wtnderton, 3 2 
West Deeping, 204 
West Kcnnet, 123 
West Langdon, 3 5 
West Wickham, 34 
West Wittering* 73 
Westfield, 40 
Westhampnett, 61* 68 
Westminster, 47 
Weybread* 238 
Weymouth, 103 
Whaieoie, 141 
Whikon, 159, t6z 
Whittlebury* 14S 
Whittle™, 202 
Wibtoft, 160 

Wickham, Berks, 122,124 
Wickham, Hants, 84, fi j 
Wickham Market, 235 
WickhambrctiXj 32 
Width of roads, 15 
Wiggonholt, 6fi 
Wikote* 146 
Willoughby 192 
Wilmington, Devon, 1 06 
Wimbornc* 87 
W inchester, 82, 83* 90, 92 
Wing ham* 3 z 
Winterbourne Gunner, 90 
W interbourne Kingston, 100 
Winterbourne Zelston, 100 
Winterbgham, 208 
Wiston, 65 
Witkam* 216 
Wixoe, 234 
Wollaston, 162 
Woodbury Cross, 105, 115 
W o o dnes borough, 3 3 
Woodton* 239 
Woodyates* 96 
Woolmer Green* 175 
Woolpit, 226 
Worlaby, 210 

Worsted Lodge, 173, 184, 231 
Worting, 82 
Worts' Causeway, 184 
Wotton at Stone* 173 
Wragby, 208 
WraxaH, l: 1 j 


Yaxley, 236 
Ycovi], 103 
Yondover, 10} 

Yoxford, *33, 238 

Zigzags* 13 
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51 
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14, 18} 

4 , 53 
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1 JO, 101 

43 , 63 
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44, 6j 

16, 204 
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17,208 
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2 jo r 2C3 

S«, 53 

Jjl, 210 

5 «, <>7 
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3*. 67 

no 

31,6a 


34 , 70 


33 , 7* 


56 , 7 * 


6a, 14a 

ja* 215 

6 b, 144 

3h T 2iti 

6*-^ 14! 

3 e * 

fro b p 149 


froc ? 150 

1*, 

frr, Tji 

JOO, 210 

frf A, 152 

3 «, HI 

62, 155 

3 *. in 

7 , 161 

JlO, Z1J 

70, ifii 

3 1 *, 113 


111. iij 

46, 98 

J3«, 214 

47. 101 

IJb. 127 

47®, 101 

J3«, 226 

48, 103 

33 ', 11 $ 

13*, 1J0 

313,15 1 

34*. 134 

49, 107 

490, log 

49*8 109 

J4b, 134 
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34°, 1J5 
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36, 23 B 

j6o, 239 

37 , 1 J 9 

5* ? 113 

j8, 240 

Sb, IIJ 

1% 141 

Sc, 129 

4».?6 

S«*> 137 
50, 190 
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5*, 114 

4b, 89 
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5*. U6 

4 e » 99 

53, *14 

4 f » *04 

£4. 1 *6 
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41a, 110 

£4«, 118 

41b, Tit 
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4*c, 123 

543, 131 
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544, [J3 

42b, 83 

4*«, 85 

4*». 84 

411, 86 

55, 1J3 
S6a, 140 

S?a, 18? 

4*1. 87 

Sjo, i«9 
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$71, 1S9 
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